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CHAPTER I. 

LAWRENCE STREET. 

In the north-west of England there is a certain great 
city, which, to serve "my purpose, 1 may call Irkford, 
Though far from being a second London, it has a cosmo- 
politan character, which somewhat sets it apart from: 
other provincial towns and cities. It is pre-eminently a 
great manufacturing centre, but its numerous other, 
branches of commerce have drawn to it merchants of 
almost every kind, and of all nations; and "Jews, Turks, 
Infidels, and Hereticks," taking the words in their 
broadest sense, may be daily encountered, either in the, 
streets of the city itself, or in any of its large and 
numerous suburbs. Greeks also, French, and great 
abundance of Germans — it would be difficult to find the 
nationality which had not contributed at least a few 
specimens to the population of this greats dingy city. 
Naturally, in so large a centre of wealth and commerce, 
^11 sorts and conditions of men flourish, or the reverse,, 
according to their circumstances or capacities; from the 
merchant-prince, with his house like a palace, down 
through every grade of smaller capitalist, assistant, clerk, 
employs f till we come to factory hands, artisans,. "rogues 
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and vagabonds/' miscellaneous trades and professions, 
good, bad, and indifferent — in the great city there is 
place for some of all, and they are all to be found 
there; high and low jogging elbows pretty often in the 
crowded streets; but — and this is one of the great cha- 
racteristics of the Irkford people — one and all, from the 
merchant-prince at the tc^ of the ladder to the beggar 
at the bottom, so busy that it seems as if a hundred 
years would scarce suffice in which for them to accomplish 
their purposes: too busy to notice when they knock up 
against one another in the street; too busy, it almost 
seems, to pause and speak to a friend whom they may 
meet; for if you will take the trouble, and be so frivol- 
ously careless of your time as to watch the meeting of 
two acquaintances in Irkford, you will generally find that 
they dash against each other; recognise each other with 
a kind of shock; begin to talk very rapidly, both at 
once, eadi gradually edging away from the other« imtil 
at last the slightly-clasped fingers slowly separate; one 
man's finger-tip touches the finger-tip of the other man, 
and with a short nod, they may be heard severally 
murmuring "Morning!" in an absent manner, after which 
anyone can see them tearing up and down the thronged- 
out streets, with almost impossible haste, as if grudging 
that meagre parley of a minute and a half, just con- 
cluded. Such things as these take place during the 
hours of toil: the business hours. After the factory- 
hands have ceased to work, when the warehouses and 
offices are closed, and the city streets are somewhat less 
crowded, then, it would seem, Irkford, young and old^ 
rich and poor, has some leisure to devote to amusement, 
relaxation, rest, of one kind or another. 

It is a town surrounded on all sides by suburbs. 
There are certain regions built Qver with handsoin^ 
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bouses, standing back from the road, where none but 
^he rich or very well-to-do live. There is the second- 
dass kind of suburb, the inhabitants of which may be 
comfortably off, but whom no one would accuse of hav- 
ing a superfluity of wealth. There are yet others, to 
walk or drive through which giv^ one a sense of 
melancholy — so endless are their long uniform streets, 
so exactly alike the interminable rows of small houses; 
so portentously similar the organ-grinder and the man 
with the street-piano; the blind beggar with the dog; 
the **very poor but scrupulously honest** mendicants 
who perambulate them, singing some of their mournful 
hymns, or yet more lugubrious comic songs. There are 
so many of these streets; they are so long, so monotonous, 
so dingily hot in summer; so hopelessly bleak and grey 
in winter; every little house in every long row is so in- 
evitably inhabited, and brimming over with children; the 
greengrocer's cart passes through them with such me- 
chanical regularity, one wonders how the inhabitants 
can bear it 

It is into a street of the second <»"der that I would 
lead you — a street in whose homes one would think 
there ought to be happiness, since in it live, to quote 
from the geographical primer of youth, "no very rich, 
and no extremely poor;" but chiefly those who are neither 
one nor the other — it is strictly a middle-class street. 
Lawrence Street was its name; it was rather long, and 
possessed the attraction of a bend about midway in its 
length. The houses below the bend were smaller and 
meaner than those above it. This upper end of Law* 
rence Street enjoyed several advantages over the lower 
one, including a row of horse-chestnuts on either side 
the road, whidi, at the time I speak of, were, though 
etunted in size, and occasionally misshapen, just begin- 
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niflg to burst into an exquisite network of dazzling; 
yellow-green young buds and leaves. It was the begin- 
ning of May; these buds and leaves were as yet too 
young to have been smirched by the dust which whirled 
up from the passing carts and omnibuses. Pollution 
would arrive soon enough; at present the green was as 
fresh and vernal as if, instead of being planted down a 
busy street, they had been deep in woody dells, miles 
away from a house. 

Behind the trees on either side the street was, of 
pourse, a row of houses. They were moderately-sizedj 
modest-looking houses, with stuccoed fronts which had 
long been of a dirty-grey in colour. They looked and 
were thinly built The blinds appeared neajrly all 
afflicted with some infirmity, generally constitutional, 
and, as a rule, taking the form of a rooted tendency to 
"draw up crooked," and hang with a rakish, slanting 
appearance at the top of the window. 

The houses had bow-windows, at least the house 
with which we are concerned had bow-windows. In 
front of it was a remarkably small strip of garden, with 
a little red-tiled walk leading up to the front door. The 
doors of the houses were placed in twos, side by side — 
an advantage, no doubt, to the postman and the trades- 
man, who rang both bells at once, and transacted their 
business with two establishments simultaneously, but, as 
some of the heads of those establishments thought, de- 
grading to the persons who had to live in them. I 
merely wish to insist on the fact that living in Lawrence 
Street was almost like living in one great house; every- 
thing which was done in one house being distinctly 
audible to the persons who lived in the next. There 
was no hiding one's light here, either literally or meta- 
phorically, yet it was a very popular place of residence, 
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^d the houses in it were rarely empty, atid snapped up 
again if they were vacated, almost before there was time 
for the new whitewash to dry. 

The evening was warm and pleasant. It was Friday 
in the week that follows Whitweek. Irkford had just 
had her great annual holiday, and was settling down to 
work again with what spirit she might The wind, oddly 
enough, for it was May, was blowing from the south-west 
instead of from the north-east One of the bow-window§ 
on the ground-floor of one of the stucco-fronted houses 
was open, and in the embrasure sat two young men, with 
a little table between them, on which stood coffee-cups 
and a cigar-box. They sat in easy-chairs, one in either 
comer of the window, and there had been a long silence 
between them. In fact, there was a lull altogether; as 
it happened, no children were screaming- in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the gate: it was nearly a quarter of an 
hour since ^e last omnibus had passed, and during that 
time no vehicle had gone by. 

But suddenly the silence was broken. There arose 
a clamour which grew into a roar. All at once Pande- 
tnonium seemed to have been let loose. Two omnibuses 
came thundering past; one up and one down the street; 
as soon as the din they occasioned had somewhat sub- 
sided, the strains became distinctly audible of a street- 
piano, frantically performing an air with variations from 
that select repertory of popular melodies. La Fille de 
Madame Arigof, Several carts and a large van hurried 
up and down the street The musical instrument which 
had so suddenly appeared upon the scene was being 
advanced slowly and steadily towards the window at 
which the two young men were sitting. As yet, the 
swarthy-looking soi-disant Italian who turned the handle 
.of the instrument had not perceived the two highly- 
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promising victims. Suddenly his eye fell upon theiti; 
With a jo3rful bound , which caused an abrupt pause in 
the wild and terribly brilliant crescendo passage, which 
was then issuing from his machine, he swooped down 
upon the open window as an eagle swoops upon his prey, 
certain that if the young men liked his music, they would 
give him money to reward him for its beauty, and that 
if they did not like it, they would equally give him money 
as a bribe to depart and cease to lacerate their ears. 

"Jove! That fellow has found us out, and is making 
straight for us," observed the elder of the two young men, 
who had a dark, handsome, resolute face, and long, stal* 
wart limbs, stretched at full length before him. 

"What a bore !" murmured his companion, not raising 
his head to look. "Sometimes, Massey, I wonder that 
you stay here; there is as great a row now and then as 
in the middle of the town on a market-day." 

"I stay because it's convenient for the town and the 
omnibuses; and then my widow makes me so comfort'- 
able, and I am lazy, and don't want the bother of moving, 
or of getting up aay earlier, or else I wouldn't stay; in 
other words, if it didn't suit me in every respect, I'd go," 
replied he, fixing his eyes on the grinning owner of the 
piano, who, beginning to turn the handle again, let off 
the remainder of the trill and the end of the variation 
in one wild burst, upon the enraptured ears of the 
listeners. 

"Cab coming. Organ-man doesn't see it — going to 
be run over," continued Philip Massey, who lodged at 
this particular house in Lawrence Street, and whose 
friend had been dining with him. 

"Let him," said Hermann Berghaus, indifferently. "I 
don't care — I'd be rather glad if he were." 

But the organ-grinder bad just discovered bis danger. 
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He managed to est^ape as it were from out the very jaws 
of the cab-horse, swearing and beating a rapid retreat, 
and the vehicle pulled up at the little iron gate of the 
next house. 

"Lodgers," said Philip Massey, puffing slowly at his 
cigar, aad turning his head just sufficiently to enable 
him to observe the proceedings of the cabman and his 
passengers. "Lodgers, lodgers everywhere, and not " 

"Lodgers!" repeated Hermann, dreamily; "more 
lodgers! *Tell me not in mournful numbers' " 

"Girls," put in Massey, in the same lazy, undisturbed 
voice. 

"Girls!" echoed his friend with a degree mwe of 
animation, "That's a lot better than if they had been 
fellows. Do they look nice girls?" 

"School-girl, that one," pursued Philip, who had re- 
moved his cigat from his lips, and was watching with 
more interest in his dark eyes. "Nice-looking lass, very. 
Fair hair — walks well — straight as a willow. Ah!" 

With that exclamation, he even raised himself, and 
looked earnestly forth. Unable any longer to endure 
being in what he called a false position — on the wrong 
side, that is, for seeing what was going on — Hermann 
Bei^haus jumped up and leaned over the back of his 
friend's chair; his fair, good-natured Teuton face and 
yellow hair appearing in marked contrast above the 
darker traits of Philip Massey. 

Thus placed, they surveyed the new next-door lodgers, 
or rather, that one of them whose appearance had called 
forth that "Ah!" from Philip's usually laconical lips. 

She had just got out of the cab, and was standing, 
purse in hand, waiting while the cabman and a maid* 
servant carried in the luggage. Her back was turned 
towards the two young men, but as she gradually turned, 
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watching the progress of the luggage, they saw her profile, 
and it was both beautiful and striking — slight, pale, and 
dark, with fine, yet intensely clear outlines, outlines which 
a caviller might have been disposed to call too clear, 
too fine-— verging on sharpness. But the expression of 
the delicate lips was very sweet A gauzy veil Was thrown 
back over her bonnet, so that her face seemed set in a 
soft, black framework, wondrously becoming to her high- 
bred, delicate beauty. Her figure was slight, tall and 
supple; her dress exceedingly plain and in good taste; 
her gown fell in long, rather dinging folds about her. 
There was natural dignity and distinction in every line 
of her figure and attitude; and the nameless something 
as well which no natural grace can give, but only the 
habit of life with refined persons — ^the something which 
discovers the well-bred lady. 

She stood quite still until the cabman returned, and 
then she asked him what his fare was. 

Philip's sitting-room window was open, and he and 
his friend heard distinctly all that passed. She spoke 
in a soft, pure voice, with an accent that was like music 
in its perfect refinement, neither northern nor southern, 
but highly polished and cultivated. That accent struck 
with almost a thrill upon one pair of ears, which were 
sensitive to melodious sounds, and accustomed to the 
broad provincialisms of Irkford men. 

" Three- and-six, miss, if you please," said her Jehu, 
not meeting her eye. 

"Three-and-sixpence!" she repeated, pausing ere she 
sought in her purse the sum, and speaking with surprise. 
"Three-and-sixpence for that short distance? I think 
you must be mistaken." 

"From the North-Westem station, miss; two fares, three 
boxes, aad parcels! I ain't mistaken, I think — not much.'* 
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"ftom* the North-Western! The rascally thief!" 
murmured Hermann Berghaus below his breath, as he 
continued to watch with unabated interest. 

"Of course I cannot contradict you," she replied, as 
she looked for the sum required, "but it really seems to 
me " 

"Ask those 'ere gen'lemen, miss. The/U tell you," 
said the cabman affably, as he pocketed the fare, and 
pointed towards the window in which they were sitting. 

Naturally, she turned with a swift surprised move- 
ment, before either Philip or Hermann had time to draw 
back. She saw their intent visages, and they saw a pale, 
delicate face, still more beautiful when fully viewed than 
in profile. A pair of long, liquid, deep-blue eyes; wavy 
dark hair, parted in heavy masses from a low white 
forehead, a forehead as low and dangerously beautiful as 
that of the Towneley Clytie; a dubious expression, half 
surprise, half recoil upon the face; an expression which 
soon resolved itself into one of haughty astonishment, as 
she realised that the two faces she saw were intently 
gazing at her, must have been gazing at her for a per- 
ceptible length of time. 

"You have got your fare," she said in a cool, unruffled 
voice. "Good-evening." 

"Evenin', miss," said he, with something like a grin 
at the success of his ruse; while she, not vouchsafing 
another glance towards the spectators, swept up the little 
red-tiled walk, and was lost to view. 

Philip Massey had sprung up, his dark face deeply 
flushed, his eyebrows meeting in a frown. 

"What an ass you are, Berghaus, to come poking be^ 
hind me! What must she have thought!" he exclaimed, 
in a voice deep with annoyance. 

"It was that confounded, meddling fpoj of a cabman. 
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rd Kke uncommonly well to give him a hiding I '^ said 
Hermann, recoiling, his face, too, flushed, and looking 
intensely foolish. 

"I hope she's j^eased with her neighbours," said 
Philip, the flush still on his face, as he phic^ed his 
hands into his pockets, and strode about the room — a 
performance rendered less impressive than it might have 
been from the fact that two strides and a half of his 
long legs devoured all the space at his command. 

"Well, it doesn't much matter," said Hermann^ con- 
solingly. "No one knows his next-door neighbour in 
streets like this. And if she's musical she'll soon hav6 
her revenge, for you'll hear every blessed note she plays, 
and you'll soon wish her — somewhere." 

"You ass!" was all his friend said, planting himself 
in a chair, in the darkest and remotest comer of the 
room. 

"Well, come, Masseyl Draw it mild," suggested Her- 
mann, with a suspicion of pique in his tones. 

"Pretty fools we must both have looked!" Philip con- 
tinued to mutter to himself, "and so beastly rude, too." 

"Well, shall we go out?" said Hermann. 

"Out— where ?^' 

"To the cricket-field. Or — I believe the girls said 
they were going to play croquet to-night Come to our 
place, and let's see what they are doing." 

"Well," said Philip. "Perhaps we'd better, and I had i 

a favour to ask of Miss Berghaus, too." \ 

"Come along, then!" said Hermann, joyfully; and j 

they left the house, carefully avoiding so much as a ' 

glance towards the windows next door. 



^ 
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CHAPTER II. 
"WHAT IS SUCCESS?" 

.r 

The two young men turned out of Lawrence Street, 
to go to the house of Hermann's father. There is a 
saying, floating dimly about somewhere, to the effect 
that "a man is known, or may be known, by his friends.** 
There is an air of sapience about the saying, but it may 
be doubted whether it contains much meaning in reality. 
The circumstances which help to force a man in the 
choice of his friends and associates ought also to be 
taken into consideration. If, for instance, the character 
of Philip Massey had been judged from the fact that 
Hermann Berghaus was his greatest friend, or at least 
his greatest intimate, the result would have been a very 
garbled, one-sided view of him and his individuality. 

He was like hundreds, even thousands of young men, 
living in the same city — strictly and entirely of the 
middle class. He came of no particular family, and 
had no particular fortune. His father was a large 
yeoman farmer, of good estate, residing near the seaport 
of Foulhaven, in Yorkshire. Philip's own position in life 
was, so far as one could judge, a tolerably secure, if 
not a very brilliant one. He was employed in an ex- 
tensive firm of civil engineers and surveyors in the city 
of Irkford. If he persevered in his calling, and dist 
played energy and intelligence, it was quite on the 
cards that he might rise in time to a position of great 
comfort, and even affluence. On the cards also, though 
more remote, was the possibility that he might linger in 
his present position for an indefinite number of years, 
rising no higher, if sinking no lower. He was six-and- 
twenty years old, and bad been with his present emt 

dfade or Marred, etc, 9 
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ployers, in different capacities, for ten years. During 
that time he had lived alone in lodgings, not exactly 
friendless and without anyone to look after him, but 
certainly without any great superfluity of pastors and 
masters. He had relations; he was possessed of a father 
and mother, still living; he had sisters — two married and 
Settled in homes of their own — one, the youngest, and 
his favourite, still under the parental roof. He had 
brothers, too, scattered in different parts of the world — 
for not one of the sons cared to follow the calling of his 
father — one brother in India, a second in Australia; him- 
self, the youngest of the three, in the great Irkford firm 
t)f civil engineers. 

The story of his life forms a very short and simple 
annal. To Philip, whenever he thought about it, it con- 
sisted of a series of advances in business, coincident with 
a series of advances to successively better lodgings in 
successively better streets and quarters of the town; until 
six months ago he had established himself at 57, Lawrence 
Street, in the house of a widow, who, he said, made him 
so comfortable, that he never intended to leave her. 

It must be owned, with every necessary apology fof 
the fact, that Philip Massey had up to that time only 
appeared as a very commoijplace character. During his 
ten years' management of his own affairs, he had done 
nothing in the very least remarkable. He had not gone 
to the bad, nor had he become in any way decidedly 
good. He had managed to keep out of debt, save little 
incidental debts now and then, which had never seriously 
embarrassed him. His amusements had been of the kind 
common to most of the young men he knew. They all 
made a point of pa)dng frequent visits to the different 
Irkford theatres, and passing their valuable criticisms on 
the various plays and pantomimes performed there; they 
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ilso patronised different sorts of concerts and entertain^ 
ments, being directed in their choice by the bent of their 
minds and surroundings. On Saturday afternoons, when 
they came home early from business, they were usually 
in the habit of playing football in winter, and cricket in 
summer. They went out in large bodies to play against 
rival clubs; they adorned their persons for these sports 
in striped jerseys of startling hue; and they adorned 
their clubs with names as far-fetched and bizarre as the 
colours of the costumes in which their souls delighted. 
Their legs they were wont to encase in stockings still 
more remarkable than the jerseys; and thus equipped, 
strong in numbers, they might be seen by proud parents 
and a delighted public, parading the streets to and from 
their respective cricket or football grounds. 

It sounds a commonplace, everyday kind of career, 
almost vulgar in its commonplaceness; but it becomes 
less uninteresting when one thinks of the possibilities 
hidden behind all those young faces — the possibilities 
contained in all those young lives — ^potentialities which 
might remain dormant to the very last — or whose full 
strength might be called forth, and their full results dis- 
played. "Life is not an idle ore," we are told. 

"But iron dug from cfntral gloom, 
And heated hot ^th burning fears. 
And dipped in baths of hissing tears, 
And battered with the strokes of doom 
To. shape and use. " 

But it may take a less tremendous process than this 

to mould a young man's character, and" prove whether 

good or bad predominates in him, whether the. afflictions 

or prosperities which attend him in his life's course shall 

have made or marred him in the end. 

It was at one of the afore-mentioned cricket or foot<* 

a* 
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hall clubs with the mystic titles, "Scorpions," **Gnats,V 
■••Free Wanderers," or the like, that three or four years 
ago, Philip Massey had met Herman Berghaus. German 
by name, and bom of German parents, Hermann had 
never been in his fatherland. His father was a merchant 
of Irkford, one of the wealthier merchants; his wife was 
a charming woman, and their house, always hospitably 
open to "Hermann's friends," was a pleasant one to go 
to. The youth himself was the only son of the house, 
and was blessed with three sisters who were inclined to 
spoil him. Without any very deep or devoted friendship, 
Philip and young Berghaus had always been cordial 
allies, for Hermann, younger by several years than his 
friend, felt the influence which Philip Massey, despite 
his commonplace antecedents and career, very generally 
exercised over his acquaintance. It would have been 
difficult to say in what the attraction consisted, for his 
manner was simple and without any particular suavity or 
polish; perhaps the rather graye simplicity had something 
to do with the charm, simplicity being rarer now than it 
once was. He passed among his friends for a very good 
fellow, difficult to stir up, but occasionally saying dry, 
humorous things with an undisturbed gravity which made 
one involuntarily laugh, and again making sharp sarcastic 
speeches in a lazy voice, which might be supposed to 
leave disagreeable sensations in the bosoms of those 
against whom they were directed. Perhaps also part of 
the charm may have lain in his appearance, for he was 
distinctly handsome, with a dark face, and a warm 
southern colouring, showing that the blood coursed freely 
under the brown skin, and reminding one occasionally, in 
a fleeting manner, of some face looking from canvases 
of Vandyke or Paolo Veronese. He had a pleasant 
voice, with, a tinge of Yorkshire in its accent; pleasant 
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eyes, dark, and containing sometimes a certain glow which 
hinted at a temper more ardent than his was usually sup- 
posed to be. He could frown sometimes, darkly enough, 
and his smile was a sweet, if not a frequent one. 

He and Hermann Berghaus found themselves pre- 
sently in a wide, busy surburban street, known as Carlton 
Road, one of the busiest thoroughfares to and from Irk- 
ford. They walked for some little distance up this road, 
until they had passed the last shops, and had come to a 
stretch of thoroughfare shaded on either side by large 
trees, a very pleasant portion of the road. The trees 
grew behind rather high walls, and behind them were 
some large, pleasant modem houses, and a few older 
ones, dating back to the middle of the last century, when 
Irkford had been a little country town, with fewer inhabi- 
tants than were now contained in a single one of its suburbs. 

Philip and Hermaim turned in at the large wooden 
gates belonging to one of these houses, and found them- 
selves in a garden, green, fresh and delightful, a garden 
whose beauty was surprising, as being so near a great 
smoky town. When the high wooden gates were closed, 
nothing could be seen of the throng outside, only the 
tramp, tramp of many feet heard, and the rtcl^er-ending 
rumble of vehicles. 

"Heyday!" remarked Hermann, looking roundli.the 
garden, "I don't see any of the girlis: they certainly said 
they were going to play croquet. Let's go and see where 
they are." 

They went into the house, the door of which stood 
open, into a large, comfortable square hall, and aside into 
..the drawing-room, where was assembled a party of both 
ladies and gentlemen, who seemed to Philip numerous, 
t "Hollo, you girls!" cried Hermann; "Thekla, Emilie! 
I thought you were going to play croquet to-night" 
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"So many people came, and we thought it so much 
pleasanter to talk, that we gave it up, Hermann," replied 
a very clear, decided voice, as a bright-looking, yellow- 
haired girl advanced towards them from the midst of a 
very talkative group. "Did you bring Mr. Massey here 
under promise that he should have croquet?" she added^ 
as she shook hands with Philip. 

"Well, we came here because we had nowhere else 
to go," he replied with brotherly insouciance. 

"Thank you both for such a flattering visit," said she. 

"He perverts the facts. Miss Berghaus. He brought 
us here because he had been " 

"Now drop that," said Hermann, good-naturedly; "re-» 
member, it was on your premises that it happened" 

"What is this mystery?" asked Thekla. 

"And I have a favour to ask of you," continued Philip, 
"which I hope you will be good-natured enough to grant. 
But there is no hurry about it Any time this evening.'* 

"I shall be glad to grant it if I can," she answered, 
"and meantime, listen to me. We are going to have a 
game. It is called * clumps,' and I want you to join, will 
you? It is so amusing." 

"As soon as I have spoken to Mrs. Berghaus," said 
Philip, bowing, and going across the room towards a 
sofa, on which was enthroned the lady of the house, a 
handsome, open-faced matron, richly dressed and knit- 
ting away very rapidly at some bright scarlet wool. A 
few moments were occupied in paying his respects to 
her, and then Philip returned to where Thekla Berghaus 
still stood talking to Hermann. 

"I am now at your service, Miss Berghaus: what is 
the game?" 

"Oh, really! How am I to explain? Two people go 
out of the roonv ypu knpw, and think of a word." 
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"So imany games seem to me to begin in that way," 
Said Philip, politely. 

"I know they do. It doesn't sound original, but it is 
most amusing. We want a word now. Suppose you and 
I go out now, and think of one. That will be the quicks 
est way of learning." 

"Aiid the pleasaritest," said Philip politely, as he fol- 
lowed her out into the hall. 

"Now for a word!" said Thekla. "Let it be some^ 
thing very hard to guess." ^ 

"But may I ask what becomes of this unfortunate^ 
word, after it has been picked out in such an invidious 
manner?" 

"They have to guess it, you know. You go to one 
'dump' of people, and I go to the other; and they ask 
you all sorts of questions, and the answers you give are^ 
to be as brief as possible; and so they have to try to 
find it out, don't you see?" 

"With all my heart, so far as the brevity is con- 
cerned. But what about the word?" 

"A word, or an idea. Let it be something uncom- 
mon," said Thekla, eagerly. 

"Courtesy, or bashfulness?" suggested Philip. 

"Fie, Mr. Massey! How malicious! Something ab- 
stract, I mean." 

"The music of the future, which I so often hear at 
your house." 

"Ah, that might do. Just now we had women's suf- 
firage." 

"Why not success?" suggested Philip again. 

"Success?" repeated Thekla, and paused. "Success! 
the very thing. Only what is success? I don't see how 
they are ever to guess, or we to define it Oh, what a 
treasure of inventiveness you are!" 
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^ "It is abstract, and uncommon; that is why it struck 
me as being suitable," said Philip mildly, as they went 
b^ck into the drawing-room. 

"You are to sit there," said Thekla, pointing out a 
chair in the midst of a group of persons, "and I go 
here;" with which she left him. 

Philip sat surrounded by a group of almost entire 
strangers, all eagerly bending forward and questioning 
him, while he tried to keep in his mind the idea "suc- 
cess," and define it, on the Socratic method, by means 
of question and answer. An idle play, got up to amuse 
a set of careless young people. It was characteristic of 
him that he overlooked the jest, and went to the root of 
the matter. 

"Now, old fellow, is it animal, vegetable, or mineral?" 
asked Hermann, searchingly. 

"None of them." 

"Abstract?" 

"In itself, not in its results." 

"A quality?" 

"More like an accident — sometimes inseparable, some- 
times not." 

"Good or bad?" 

"Depends on how it is obtained." 

"Oh, it is to be got, then?" 

"Yes." 

"By working?" 

"Sometimes." 

"Is it desirable?" 

"Most people think so." 

"Does it exist?" 

"Yes." 

"Does it appertain to a man?" 

<*Yes." 
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. *'W6man?" 

'*Yes." 

"Not a quality?" 

"I can't conscientiously say that it is a quality." 

"Is it everlasting?" 
; "Far from it" 
. "What is it like?" 

"Not a fair question, but FU tell you. It has a dif- 
ferent appearance to everyone who looks at it." 

"Would you like it yourself?" 

"I should like what I think it is." 

"Is it beneficial?" 

"Sometimes; sometimes the very reverse." 

"What a queer thing! Who dispenses it?" 

"The goddess who dispenses ever)^ing in the nine- 
^enth century. Her name is Circumstance." 

"Nineteenth century? Then it is a modem thing?". 

"It is as old as man's ambition," said Philip, incau- 
tiously, up<Mi which Emilie, the second Miss Berghaus, 
pounced upon him with the word: 
^ "Success!" 

And, on his nodding, hands were loudly and trium- 
phantly clapped. 

"You are so very incautious, Massey," said Hermann. 
"Bless you! I can keep them wandering round a thing 
for an hour. You would never do to baffle a dever Q.C." 

"Perhaps I am not ambitious of success in that line. 
Miss Berghaus," he added, turning to Thekla; "may I 
speak to you a minute about something?" 

"Certainly," said Thekla, quickly. She was always 
quick, both in speech and gesture, and even more so 
with Philip Massey than with other people. "Suppose 
we go into the garden. Would anyone else like to go 
into the garden?" 
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Several of the party followed the yoting lady's sug- 
gestion, and presently she and Philip were pacing about 
side by side on the broad walk in front of the drawing- 
room window. 

"The favour I wanted to ask is this," said Philip, 
"I have a sister at home whom I am very fond o£ 
There was some talk of her coming to Irkford, to go 
in for the course at the Women's College, but I heard 
the plan was given up. I did not go home at Whitsun* 
tide, so I only heard from my mother the other day that 
Grace is really coming, after all. Of course she will live 
with me, which I am glad of; but, you see, she does not 
know Irkford in the least. I don't think she was ever 
here in her life, and I know no ladies but yourselves, 
and I am afraid she will find it awfully dull, or I would 
not have asked. You have always been so very kindj 
that—" 

"You want us to call upon her, I suppose? I am 
sure we will do so with pleasure. Emilie and I will 
call as soon as she comes. When do you expect her?"; 

"To-day is Friday. I expect her to-morrow, for I 
think her studies begin on Monday." 

"Yes, they do, I know; because my sister Luise goes 
to the Latin and mathematics course. Well, we will 
call on Sunday, on our way home from church, and 
you will bring her to spend Sunday evening with us — 
yes?" 

"Oh, thank you very much! If you are quite sure 
that Mrs. Berghaus " > 

"Mother will be quite agreeable. Come with me, 
and I will tell her at once," said the active and decided 
Thekla; and Philip was whirled off to the drawing-room 
again, and to Mrs. Berghaus, not quite sure how his 
country-bred sister would look upon such extensive Sun« 
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flay Visitihg as was being planned out for her, but glad 
that Thekla Berghaus displayed so friendly a spirit. 

Mrs. Berghaus confirmed all her daughter's promises 
and invitations; and then, turning to Philip, said: • 

"Mr. Massey, is not the junior partner of your 
firm going to make a very grand marriage, sometime 
soon?" 

"Grey — yes. But I suppose it is more what you would 
call an 'alliance' than a marriage, isn't it? Lady Elizabeth 
Preston is her name." 

"Yes. She has no fortune; but they say she is Very 
handsome and sensible. Are they going to live near 
Irkford?" 

"I really don't know. All I have heard is that there 
are going to be great festivities for the work-people, and 
a ball — for such as myself, and the aristocracy in general^ 
I suppose." 

"Mr. Grey is very nice, isn't he?" 

"Nice?" returned Philip, with his unfrequent smile, 
**I don't think we men are given to speaking of one an- 
other as nice. He is very well liked at the office. Talk 
about success. Miss Berghaus," he added, turning to 
Thekla, "I call him a signal instance of success, without 
any particular reason why. He stepped into a splendid 
fortune on his father's death; he is popular and clever, 
and is going to contract an alliance with a beautiful 
member of the aristocracy." 

"Is that success?" asked Thekla, pensively. 

"Now you ask, I really do not feel sure," said Philip, 
candidly. 

At that moment refreshments were brought in, after 
which the guests gradually dispersed, and Philip, walk- 
ing home, asked himself again if Mr. Grey's position 
could be called asucqessful one. As he passed the. gate 
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of No. 5*9, Lawrence Street, he noticed a light 'b'ehind 
the green blinds of the ground-floor bow-window. 

"I wonder what she thought of our behaviour this 
evening?" he speculated. "By Jove! what a couple of 
fools we must have looked!" 



CHAPTER III. 

SPECIAL SERVICE. 

There was none of the usual adorning for the weekly 
cricket match required on Philip's part, on Saturday, the 
day following his visit to the Berghauses. 

He had appointed to meet his sister Grace at half- 
past four, and with a thoughtfulness unusual in one of 
his sex, age, and bachelor estate, had ordered dinner to 
be ready at his lodgings at six, and purposed dining 
with her. He wa^ therefore not going out of town at 
all until he returned from the station with his sister. 

The great firm in which Philip was employed usually 
dismissed their employ is on Saturday at two o'clock* 
Philip Massey had seldom been kept beyond his time — 
he was not important enough for that, he would have 
said himself, and perhaps with truth. His department 
bad consisted chiefly of home-work, and his employment 
had been regular, if not exciting. There had been times 
when he had wished, in the superabundance of his 
strength and energy, that his mission had been a more 
active one — times when he had envied the more privi- 
leged, more perilous tasks of some others, who were sent 
abroad to the ends of the earth now and then, on en- 
gineering and surveying expeditions, for which, if the 
discomfort and responsibility were great, yet the remune- 
ration was correspondingly large, and tiie excitement^ 
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Aouglit Philip, must be most remunerative of all. No 
.such fortune had as yet befallen him. 

To-day, bearing in mind the fact that he would have 
,two hours and a half to dispose of somehow, before his 
sister's train was due, Philip was in no haste to depart, 
but sat after all the other clerks had gone, at his desk, 
sorting out papers, and classifying some plans which had 
long wanted putting in order. 

Thus employed, he sat at his desk, and his pen 
travelled slowly across the paper, while the May sun^ 
shine streamed in through the dingy window, and lighted 
up his dark face. Philip's back was towards a door lead- 
ing into the office of Mr. Day, the head and confidential 
clerk, and which, without his knowing it, was standing 
half open. 

By-and-by voices were heard gradually approaching 
from a "further office, and then steps entered Mr. Day's 
sanctum. Half-abstractedly Philip heard, without exactly 
listening to what was being said. 

"Look here. Grey! Here's a letter just come 

from -" (murmur, which sank into indistinctness, and 

then, more loudly), "What became of those people, Blake 
.•^— Black — what was the name, who recommended B)nvell 
.to us?" 

"H'm!" replied the voice of Mr. Grey, the junior 
.partner, to this question of Mr. Starkie, the senior; 
"wasn't it somewhere out Edgeton way that they went? 
:On my word, I don't remember them. But you know, I 
think it is only these Chinese fellows grumbling a little. 
,They like to make difficulties, and the British consul at 

y must attend to them more or less, for the name of 

the thing. I don't think there's anything in it." 

"I'm not quite so sure that the grumbling is quit^ 
without foundation, for my part," replied Mr. Starkie. "I 
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wish very much that you would drive out to Edgeton this 
afternoon, and make inquiries, quietly. I think it ought 
to be seen to." 

"My dear sir!" came in a tone of dismay from Grey, 
**I would do a great deal to oblige you, but this is imposi- 
sible to-day. I promised long ago to go from to-day till 

Monday to " The voice dropped again, and theft 

came the words — "entirely for my benefit, you know, and 
Lady Elizabeth — ^very sorry, but unless it were a matter 
of life or death, which it is not, I don't see how I could 
manage it." 

"Oh, if Lady Elizabeth is in the question," began 
Mr. Starkie, benevolently; and then they went out of the 
office again, after which Philip heard steps along a pas- 
sage, and presently a single person entered Mr. Day's 
office, and called his name, a little impatiently. 

"Where is he?" murmured Mr. Starkie, finding his 
call unanswered, and sounding a gong in the hope of 
conjuring up some reply. 

Philip rose from his seat, and went into the office, 
Mr. Starkie stood there, an open letter in his hand. 

"I want Mr. Day," he said. 

"Mr. Day has gone, sir. He had an appointment, 
and he said, as there was nothing much doing this momr- 
ing, he had better go." 

"Why must he choose just to-day to have an appoint* 
ment?" muttered Mr. Starkie, in vexation. 

"Can I be of any use?" asked Philip, thinking of the 
time which still hung useless on his hands. 

"You are not Mr. Day, sir," was the curt reply; to 
which obvious truth Philip murmured below his breath: 

"No, I wish I were;" and then added aloud: "But I 
know where he lives, and I could go and fetch him, if 
you like." 



^ 
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• * At'lMs Mr. Starkie looked more attentively at Philip, 
and his eyes rested thoughtfully upon the young man's 
iace. 

**Your wish to oblige makes you forget that, as Mr. 
Day has an engagement, it would probably be lost time 
to go after him," he remarked. "I think perhaps you 
may serve my purpose as well as Mr. Day, or as well as 
anyone but Mr. Day. At any rate I am going to try you. 
Come with me." 

Philip followed his chief to his private room, and 
there Mr. Starkie read over again the letter he held in 
his hand. 

"You will not mention your errand of today to any 
of your fellow-clerks," he remarked. 

"Certainly not," replied Philip, steadily meeting the 
piercing eyes which were fixed upon him. 

"We are making a line of railway in China, in a 

rather out-of-the-way district. Y is the port It was 

chiefly through the British consul at Y that we 

tmdertook the job, and entrusted the management of it 
to B)rwell. I dare say you remember B3^well — he was 
only here a week or two before he went out?" 

"Yes, I remember him. I never spoke to him, though, 
or had any acquaintance with him." 

"He had to be invested with very considerable 
powers, having English and Irish navvies under him, as 
rWell as natives; and the absolute command of large 
sums of money. This was an important post for him, 
^s you may judge." 

"Certainly, sir." 

"Well, I need not go into particulars; but to come to 
the point, I have strong reasons for wishing to learn 
'something about Bywell. We had the best of references 
with him from Blake and Robinson. He had been with 
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them for a year, and the reason given for his led.ving 
was that they had to reduce their staff of servants^ 
which, as they have failed since, seems likely enough. 
But I must know more about him, if possible; though 
Mr, Grey is not suspicious: but then," in a tone of im- 
patience, "he never will be suspicious, or an5rthing 
reasonable, until he is safely married to Lady Elizabeth 
Preston." 

Philip smiled involuntarily, and bent his head to 
hide his smile. Mr. Starkie went on: 

"Mr. Blake, one of the partners of the firm Bywell 
was with, lives out at Edgeton now, in a small way, I 
fanqr. You can go and see him, and find out all you 
can. If possible you must discover where he came from 
— ^the original people who recommended him to Blakes, 
and what sort of character he was. And at the same 
time, you must not let the cat out of the bag. Do you 
understand?^' 

"Perfectly. Do you want me to go this moment?" 

"Yes, as scx)n as ever you can. You must see what 
a mess we shall be in if we get wrong with these 
people who are so ticklish to deal with. I want to 
have the affair settled as soon as possible," said Mr. 
Starkie, who looked vexed and harassed. "Why do you 
ask?" 

"If it were after five o'clock " began Philip. 

"After five? A loss of hours! Absurd!" said he, 
testily. "What's to hinder you from going now?" 

"I ought to meet my sister — a young girl who has 
never been here in her life before, at half-past four, 
that's all. I would not have mentioned it," added 
Philip, apologetically, "but I can't help it." 

In truth, he liked the idea of the expedition, and 
was vexed to think of missing it, and at the sanxe 
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time surprised to find himself confiding such details to 
the august chief of the establishment. 

"I would do anything to oblige you, but my mother 
would never forgive me if I left Grace in the lurch — 
Saturday afternoon, too." 

"Quite right," said Mr. Starkie, looking tranquil 
again. "Make your mind easy; Til go and meet your 
sister myself; and do you be off as quickly as you 
can." 

"You, sir?" ejaculated the astonished Philip. "I 
couldn't think " 

"Pshaw!" was the impatient retort "Waste no more 
time. I can't go and look after the fellow myself, it 
would raise suspicion. If I could have done Grey's 
errand, I would; but the Lady Elizabeth might not have 
approved of the substitute. However, as this is your 
sister, and not your sweetheart, who's to be met, it is 
managed easily enough. At which station should she 
arrive, and what is she like?" 

"She comes to the Parry Street Station, by the train 
from York; and she's like — they say she's like me." 

"Very good! Half-past four, you say? I'll see to it 
And now, lose no more time. Good-day!" 

"Must I let you know?" 

"Ah, yes! If you get back to-night, I must trouble 
you to come to my place to-morrow and report to me. 
Any time." 

"Yes, sir; I'll do my best," said Philip, at last actually 
taking his departure. 

As he drove to the station, to take the train to Edgeton, 
some six or eight miles out of Irkford, he had time to 
realise that his mission really must be an important one. 

"It must be," he reflected, "for the governor to hurry 
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me off on the spot, and go and meet Grace himself, 1 

can't get over that" 

# # « « « 

It was almost eleven o'clock of the same night, when 
Philip's hansom stopped at the gate of his dwelling-place. 
Grace had come. There was a light behind the green 
blinds, and — he looked towards the left hand — yes, a 
light behind those other green blinds, too. 

As Philip entered the narrow passage of the house, 
a face, somewhat dolorous in expression, and, as he had 
hinted to Mr. Starkie, strikingly resembling his own, was 
put out of the door of his sitting-room, with a dubious, 
inquiring look, till he had fairly entered, when the door 
was flung wide open and a tall girl bounded — as much 
as such a small passage would allow bounding — out of 
his parlour, and threw herself into his arms. 

"My dear Phil! At last! How very bad of you! 
How immensely you are improved! I thought you never 
were coming!" She dragged him into the sitting-room. 
"That little moustache, oh, it's killing! It is, really! But 
what haVe you been doing all this time?" 

"Did Mr. Starkie meet you all right, you unfortunate 
child?" asked Philip, holding her at arm's length, and 
looking at her. "Allow me to return the compliment. 
You, also, are immensely improved." 

To view her, one must have said that in any case Grace 
Massey must have been a pleasant object to look upon. 
Tall, dark, upright, she was perhaps somewhat amply 
developed for seventeen; with shoulders that were de* 
cidedly broad, and hands by no means small; all was 
yet so harmoniously formed, and in such fine propor- 
tions, as not to appear in the least awkward or ungaily. 
In every movement was the free, elastic grace which 
covers, or rather displays, vigour of constitution and 



^ 
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strengfli of "limb, given by a healthy, outdoor life. Grace 
Massey would never be a Hebe, but she might develop 
into a Juno — a stately, dark-eyed dame — one could 
easily imagine it. At the present moment she was all 
girl, all sister. 

"Did old Starkie meet you?" repeated Philip. 

"*01d Starkie' did meet me, sir. When he came up 
to me, taking off his hat, and saying, *Miss Massey, I 
imagine,* I thought that your manners were immensely 
improved, but that you had aged very much, and '' 

"You preposterous goose! I hope you didn't give 
such a welcome to the aged impostor as you did just 
now to the real brother." 

"Oh!" cried Grace, convulsed with laughter, "what 
a frightful idea ! I behaved like — why, like anyone ought 
to. Mr. Starkie saw me safe here, making profuse 
apologies all the way for having deprived you of *so 
great a pleasure,' and all that. He appreciated my com- 
pany, whatever other people may do." 

"The old humbug!" said Philip, in much amusement. 
"Well, thank heaven you are here at last. What do 
you think of your quarters? You might begin house- 
keeping at once if you liked, by seeing after something 
in the shape of food and drink for me, for I am nearly 
starved." 

Grace rang the bell, remarking: 

"I may get accustomed to it in time, but just at first 
this place gives me the sensation that I am in a paste- 
board box, and must step and move gingerly, for fear 
my feet should go through the floor, or my fist through 
the walls." 

"They are rather thin, after the Foulhaven ones, I 
confess," he said. "Ah," he added with a sigh of satis- 
faction, as he seated himself before the meal which "his 

3* 
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widow" had prepared for him; "if you knew, my child, 
what it is to be perishing with hunger in the midst of 
plenty '* 

"When was your last meal?" 

"At a quarter before eight a.m. of the present day." 

"But where have you been, and what have you been 
doing?" she asked in amaze. 

"Scoiu-ing the country for proofs of villainy which I 
have not found." 

"Proofs of villainy?" 

"Never mind! It's all in the way of business; and 
in the way of business too, I shall have to leave you to- 
morrow till about four o'clock " 

"Oh, Philip!" 

"But some nice young ladies whom I know, are 
coming to call upon you, and invite you to their house." 

"Have you really business to-morrow?" 

"Really I have. I have to go and see Mr. Starkie." 

"It must be a most peculiar business that wants 
transacting on Sunday." 

"Just what I expected you to say," said Philip, and 
gradually contrived to console her by promising to return 
in the afternoon in plenty of time to go with her to the 
Berghauses', and by painting Thekla and Emilie Berg- 
haus in the most attractive colours his imagination could 
supply, till Grace said gravely: 

"It seems to me, this Miss Thekla Berghaus must be 
a very special friend of yours, Phil." 

"Nonsense!" said he, biting his lips, but not smiling 
either, and rather glad to observe that Grace had begun 
to yawn. 

Despite her drowsiness they sat up late, talking over 
past doings at their home at Foulhaven, where Philip 
had not been for the last three years. 
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"I was twenty-three when last I left it," he said, "a 
mere lad. 1 wonder when I shall see it again. It is a 
fine old place, Gracy, and I often feel sorry that none of 
us followed my father's calling." 

"Tillers of the soil!" exclaimed Grace. "Oh, Philip, 
there is so much more to do in a city life!" 

"Much you know about a city life. Go to bed, and 
dream that you have taken your degree." 

She laughed, took her candle, and left him. 



CHAPTER IV. 

MABELLE IN THE RAIN. 

On Monday morning Philip and his sister sat at break- 
fast. Grace was in high spirits, delighted with Thekla 
and Emilie Berghaus — with the whole Berghaus family, 
indeed, and certain that she would be very happy in 
Irkford. 

"I am sure I hope you will," said Philip, absently, 
for in truth he was thinking of other things, of his inter- 
view with Mr. Starkie the day before, and how, on his 
reporting all the efforts he had made to learn something 
definite about Bywell, and how they had resulted in no- 
thing but vague rumours that he was a very clever fellow, 
but some said "wild," others said "rash," and yet an- 
other said he was the best fellow in the world, and no 
man's enemy but his own; his chief had thanked him 
for his exertions, and expressed himself perfectly satis- 
fied, but had appeared at the same time as if not quite 
at ease in his own mind on the subject. 

Philip had lunched at Mr. Starkie's with him and his 
family (the first time he had enjoyed that honour), and 
had returned home to find Grace dressed in her very 
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best, drawing on a pair of lemon-coloured kid gloves, and 
dying with impatience to set off to Carlton Grove, Mr. 
Berghaus's house. Thekla, Emilie, and Hermann had 
called that morning on their way from church, and she 
was delighted with them. 

"I suppose you will be going directly," she added, 
on this Monday morning, as she rose from the table and 
went to the window. "Do you go to town on the top of 
one of those rattling omnibuses? How funny!" 

"Yes, I must be off now," he answered, also rising. 

"Oh," continued Grace, still looking out, "there is 
that sweet-looking girl whom I noticed yesterday morning 
when I was sitting at the window here, pining to go to 
church. She came from the next house with her sister, 
I suppose. The sister is really quite beautiful, though 
I don't like her face, but the little one looks both pretty 
and good. Look at her, Phil! Do you know who they 
are?" 

Philip looked over her shoulder and saw the girl of 
whom he had said to Hermann Berghaus, "that is a 
school-girl;" the younger of the two ladies who had 
arrived in a cab on Friday evening. She was a tall, 
slight, upright-looking girl, apparently about fifteen or 
sixteen years old. 

Philip took stock of her with an interest for which 
he could hardly account, thinking of her all the time 
less as an individual than as the sister of that other girl. 
She was fair, with a bright, handsome, open face; bright 
hair, bright eyes; everything about her was bright, and 
there was, besides, an indescribably sweet and good ex- 
pression in both eyes and mouth. She was dressed in 
soft grey stuff, with a little black fichu about her shoul- 
ders, and a small, compact, black straw hat crowning 
her shining locks. She carried several books fastened 
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together with a strap, and she was already equipped, 
gloved, finished, "ready" in every respect, as she stepped 
forth from the. house and took her way down the street 
There was something superior and refined about her 
appearance^^^nothing slovenly. All was compact, neat, 
and well-arranged. 

"Where can she be going at this hour?" asked 
Grace, following with her eyes the lithe, graceful figure 
of the girl. 

"Probably to school," said Philip, in a tone of in- 
difference. 

"School — oh, very likely. There is a great big girls' 
school near here, isn't there?" 

"Yes, in Carlton Road, close by. Lots of girls go — 
hundreds. One's always seeing them up and down." 

"But who is Ma/ girl? Do you know?" 

"I don't. I saw two young ladies arrive in a cab the 
other night That's all I know about them. They lodge 
there, I suppose." 

"Very likely. Well, — oh, here is your omnibus, isn't 
it? Good-bye." 

In another minute Philip had been carried out of 
sight by the omnibus, and Grace was left to find her 
way to the scene of her studies, the Women's College, 
the classes of which she had prevailed upon a fond 
father and a tender mother to allow her to attend. 

Philip, from the top of the omnibus, soon caught sight 
again of the figure of the school-girl, as he supposed her 
to be. Yes; she was just turning down the side-street 
which led to. the Girls' High School, and he had been 
right in his conjecture. 

"I wonder who on earth they can be?" he speculated. 
Then an acquaintance sitting next to him began to speak 
of other things, and Philip's speculations ceased. 
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Some days passed. The month of May gradually ad-^ 
vanced, and the holiday hours of Whitsuntide seemed 
forgotten in the roar and bustle of renewed work and 
business. 

Grace assured her brother again and again how very 
happy she was, and Philip found her a pleasant com- 
panion. The Yorkshire girl was full of life and spirit, 
and a bright example of the boasted intelligence of her 
native county; having an ample fund of shrewdness and' 
common-sense — a "long head" on her young shoulders, 
and a warm, generous heart to boot. Honesty was her 
chief characteristic — honesty of word, deed, and purpose 
on her own part; a love of honesty in others, and a 
quickness in, as it were, scenting out dishonesty in all its 
forms, and an intense, uncompromising detestation of it, 
which, as Philip told her, was, on the whole, rather 
troublesome than otherwise. But he smiled as he said 
it, and Grace, with a secret thrill of pleasure, felt that 
he loved her for that honesty, and that the salient feature 
of his own character was the same thing, that, whatever 
he might say in jest or satire, he was loyal to the back- 
bone — "jannock," to use the expressive vernacular of 
Lancashire and Yorkshire — that, his word once seriously 
pledged, be it by no more ample formula than "yes," or 
"no," "I will," or "I will not," it would be kept at what- 
ever cost, and kept, not in letter only, but in the very 
spirit of his promise. 

A few days sufficed to make Grace satisfied that 
Thekla and Emilie Berghaus were, au fond^ like her 
brother and herself, "jannock," and the friendship pro- 
gressed with the rapid pace incidental to the friendships 
of honest boys and girls in general. The Berghaus girls 
were unspoiled at heart, though their training and 
education, their incessant courses of balls and visits, and 
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tHeir life in a house whose doors were alwa3rs open, and 
which was scarcely ever void of some kind of company, 
had given them a confidence of manner and a somewhat 
artificial behaviour which had at first rather puzzled, 
and almost repelled the country-bred girl. But the 
genuineness which she soon found beneath the surface 
quickly won her heart, while it was very pleasant, even 
to a student at so advanced an academy as the Women's 
College, occasionally to cast aside her studies and par- 
take of the social amusements to be found at Carlton 
Grove. Compliments were not altogether despicable, even 
to one who professed to be interested in Mill's "System 
of Logic," and the attention which Philip's friends paid 
to his bright and handsome sister was by no means dis- 
agreeable to her. 

One morning, when it streamed with rain, somewhat 
more than a week afler Grace's arrival, Philip, a little 
later than usual, rose from the breakfast-table and pre- 
pared to take his way to town. Grace had been dis- 
coursing again about their next-door neighbours, and 
Philip had been more interested in the discourse than he 
would have cared to confess. Whether from that reason 
or not, he was three minutes late, and when he opened 
the door and looked out the omnibus was just vanishing 
round a comer, on its way to town. Buttoning up his 
mackintosh and opening his umbrella, he decided to walk 
as far as Carlton Road, and there take another omnibus, 
or in default of that a cab, to the office. 

He strode down the street with this object in view, 
and gradually gained on a figure he knew — the figure of 
one of the girls Grace had been talking about — the girl 
from next door, who went to the High School. To-day, 
she was dressed in a long grey ulster cloak. Philip 
checked his pace. He found an unaccountable pleasure 
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in walking behind her, as she stepped quickly forward, 
her garments well-raised from the ground, and displaying 
what seemed to Philip the very neatest and most com- ' 
pact pair of rough- weather boots he had ever seen, to-, 
gether with the merest suspicion of a dainty ankle, which 
matched the rest of her lissom figure. She was walking 
very rapidly, when a book slipped from under her arm, 
and fell to the ground, while she unconsciously pur- 
sued her way, the sound of the fall being drowned by 
the rattle of a passing cart. 

Philip stooped, picked up the book, and contemplated 
it with a strange sensation of pleasure. It was, indeed, 
more of a "find" than might have been expected, for it 
was one of her lesson books; and at a school where over 
three hundred girls daily assemble, it is natural and ne-, 
cessary that each one should have her name legibly in- 
scribed on her property. What Philip saw, therefore, on 
picking up the book, was a small volume covered with 
shiny black calico or linen, on which was pasted a white 
label, with "Irkford High School for Girls" printed on 
it, and below, the following inscription: "Name, Mabelle 
Fairfax: number of form, upper fifth." This was not all. 
Above the white label was a vivid yellow one, on which, 
was inscribed, in red letters, the word "Poison." It was 
such a label as chemists put upon little bottles contain- 
ing dangerous drugs. 

Philip Massey, walking quickly onwards, soon mastered, 
each and all of these details, and implanted the name 
Mabelle Fairfax, which was certainly easy enough to re- 
member, firmly on his mind. Then, with a few long 
strides, he overtook the girl, and, raising his hat, said: 

"Pardon me, but you have just dropped this book." 

"Oh," said she, coming to a full stop, and, in strictly 
feminine fashion, searching through the books she held. 
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in order to make sure that the one he held out to her 
was not amongst them, "so I have! I am much obliged 
to you. I was in such a hurry this morning that I had 
no time to strap them up." 

She held her hand out for it, but Philip, remarking, 
"It is quite wet and dixXy with having fallen on the 
pavement," drew forth his handkerchief and wiped it 

"Oh," said Mabelle Fairfax, smiling, "what a pity to 
spoil your handkerchief." 

"Not at alL If you are going to school " 

"Yes, I am." 

"Perhaps you will allow me to carry your books for 
you: I am going as far as Carlton Road." 

"You are very kind. I don't like to trouble you,"- 
said she; and Philip, smilipg, took her bundle of books, 
and they walked side by side to Carlton Road. 

"May I ask why you label your French Grammar 
*Poison'?" he inquired. 

The girl laughed. 

"It was not I who did it," said she, "but one of the 
pther girls. Her French verbs seemed to afflict her very 
much, and she said they were worse than poison. I 
don't know where she got the labels, Fm sure, but she 
appears to rejoice in them very much — more than 
if she had mastered the verbs, without calling them 
poison." 

She laughed again, and Philip noticed in her voice 
and speech the same refinement as that which had 
Struck him in her sister; while in her manner there was 
a distinction, a polish, and a perfect absence of affecta- 
^on, a fresh girlishness, which were charming. 

"Then you don't think so badly of French verbs 
yourself?" he said. 

"I — no. I think the French they give us here is 
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baby French. I can do all the lessons we have except 
the arithmetic" 

"You find the arithmetic pretty stiff?" 

"I find it impossible to bend it at all so as to suit 
my weak intellect. Those dreadful sums about express 
trains starting off at so many miles an hour, and other 
ones having to go after them and overtake them in a 
given time. Dreadful!" 

Philip laughed. • 

"Those are simple enough. Perhaps you are not 
fond of arithmetic" 

"I am utterly without the capacity to do it," said 
Mabelle, resignedly. "But Angela says I must study] 
that more than anything else, if I want to get \ny cer- 
tificate, and I suppose I must manage that, whatever^ 
happens." 

"Angela," repeated Philip, pronouncing the name 
lingeringly, for the sake of uttering it. Angela and 
Mabelle Fairfax. It was no Irkford name," any more 
than they (he was quite certain) were Irkford people. 

"My sister, I mean. You are the gentleman wha 
lives next door to us. And is that lady your sister — the 
one with the dark eyes, who is so handsome?" 

"Yes, that is my sister — Grace," said Philip, secretly 
feeling extremely gratified that he and Grace had been 
objects of notice and speculation to at least one Miss 
Fairfax — possibly to the other, too. 

"I thought she was. Sometimes she goes to college 
at the same time that I go to school. Oh!" continued 
Mabelle, as they caught sight of an omnibus, which 
Philip made no attempt to take, "how I should like to 
ride on the top of an omnibus!" 

"Would you? You cannot think it is a pleasant 
mode of conveyance." 
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"I suppose not But I have never even been inside 
one." (This admission spoke volumes to Philip.) "Angela 
thinks they are dreadful, but she is obliged to go in them 
sometimes, when her pupils live quite out of town." 

"Pupils!" echoed Philip, intelligently. 

"Yes. She teaches music to a great many girls at 
the High School, and she has other pupils out of town. 
It is when she goes to them that she has to ride in the 
onmibus." 

"I see," said Philip, greatly desiring to ask several 
questions, but feeling, with instinctive delicacy, that to 
:do so would be to take a mean advantage of her. She 
had betrayed the fact that they were poor. He would 
have given much to know if they had always been so. 

"Is it your sister whom I have often heard playing 
and singing?" he inquired, venturing on that question 
as a safe one. 

"Yes. Does she not play well, and sing too? Only 
she says that giving lessons is enough to take all the 
music out of one. I don't know: I think if one has 
music in one, nothing will drive it out." 

They had now got into Carlton Road, and just as 
.Philip was wondering how many school-girls were in the 
habit of having such thoughts, and so expressing them, 
she turned to him, saying: 

"Thank you for carrying my books, but I will not 
trouble you any longer." 

He put them into her hand, feeling that though he 
'was a stalwart young man of six-and-twenty, and she a 
.little school-girl of some fifteen or sixteen years, he had 
received his dismissal in a most decided shape. Mabelle, 
with a gracious smile, and a dignified yet cordial little 
bow, wished him good-morning, and continued her way 
to school. 
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He watched her until she had disappeared within its 
gates, and then he hailed a hansom, and while he drove 
to town he sat staring at his wet umbrella, wondering 
and conjecturing mightily as to the past, present and 
future of his neighbours. 

"Angela Fairfax!" he repeated to himself. "And 
she gives music lessons, and she has that little darling 
of a sister. What a sweet, bright, dignified little lady- 
she is! Such a lady, too!" thought Philip, raising his 
eyebrows. "By George! She must be a contrast to 
some of her school-fellows!" ^ 

Lost in reflections upon this subject, he arrived at 
the office. 



CHAPTER V. 

ANGELA. "^ 

''There be angels, and some be of light, and some be of darkness." 

"Come, Philip, aren't you ready?" 

It was the voice of Grace which broke in upon his 
reverie one evening early in June, and suddenly rousing 
himself and looking up, he beheld his sister in a becom- 
ing gown of grey, with crimson knots scattered about it; 
she was drawing on a pair of gloves, and was evidently 
armed for conquest. 

"Ready? What's the matter? Where are you going?" 
he asked, starting, as he closed the book over which he 
appeared to have been dreaming. 

"What a memory you have! Or rather, what 2t memory 
you want! Have you forgotten that there is a sort of 
party at the Berghaus's this Saturday evening, and we 
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promised a week ago to be there? There will lie dancing, 
too; and I do love dancing. Therefore come, sir!" 

Philip roused himself and got ready as rapidly as 
might be, less because he wished to go than because he 
would not disappoint the fresh and expectant Grace, 
whose appetite for dances and festivities of every de- 
scription was still on the increase, and, as Philip saw, 
still very far from being surfeited. When he was ready 
they went out, found a cab at the comer of the street, 
and drove to Carlton Grove. 

The so-called "carpet-dances," or "Saturday dances," 
at that house were very pleasant affairs, and justly cele- 
brated throughout the whole circle of the Berghauses' 
friends and acquaintance. "Carpet-dance" was a mis- 
nomer; no invitations were sent out, but it was a generally 
understood thing that on Saturday evenings throughout 
the year the house was open to all friends who chose to 
come to it; and if sufficient guests arrived there was 
dancing, not on a carpet, but in a large room built as a 
billiard-room, but which the Berghaus family had from 
time immemorial given up to the more social entertain- 
ment. Thekla Berghaus held strong views on the sub- 
ject of billiards, which she considered very appropriate 
in a bachelor establishment, or in one where there were 
many men; but where the womankind predominated, to 
be eschewed, as unfair and tyrannical to them and their 
interests. 

"It makes brothers horridly selfish," she was wont 
to say. "They go shutting themselves up with their 
claret and cigars, and are always asking what they call 
*a fellow or two' to spend the evening; but it is to spend 
it with them behind the billiard-room doors, while we 
languish in the drawing-room with novels and fancy-work." 

Hermann, being of a peaceful disposition, had never 
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quarrelled with this arrangement, and assuredly the friends 
who came to those Saturday evenings were not disposed 
to do so. 

Some twelve or fourteen guests were already assembled 
when Philip and his sister arrived, and the dancing had 
begun. Grace was quickly engaged, and was soon bliss- 
fully lost in the mazes of a waltz; while Philip stood by 
the door, seeing no other lady disengaged, and feeling, 
for some reason, averse to dancing. 

Thekla Berghaus came up to him, looking "as fresh 
as morn, as fair as May," in her clear white dress, blue 
ribbons, and shining hair. 

"Miss Berghaus! I thought you were dancing." 

"No, I have been settling the elders and some friends 
of their own age to a rubber. Besides," added Thekla, 
magnanimously, "I make it a rule, as the eldest girl, 
never to begin dancing the first thing. I think it is due 
to my guests to see them fairly started." 

"Most laudable ! But, as every lady but yourself is 
dancing already, don't you think you could give me just 
the end of this waltz?" 

"No, Mr. Massey, I do not," said Thekla, composedly, 
as she sat down and pointed to a chair at her side. "You 
don't usually condescend to act a part, but you are doing 
so when you ask me to dance with you now. You don't 
want to dance in the least" 

"Ah, my dear Miss Berghaus, don't you think it would 
be rather terrible if everyone at a dance " 

"Were to come forward with such quibbling objections 
as those I have just raised? Of course, it would be 
dreadful! But I always fancied that to you I could 
speak more plainly. I thought you did not like shams." 

"I do not," said Philip, earnestly, "and I was only 
jesting when I spoke so. You have been such a good 
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friend to toe, Miss Berghaus, and you are so good to 
Grace " 

"Oh, nonsense! I like Grace so much; and as for 
being good to her, it is not the right expression; she 
hardly requires people to be good to her. How hand- 
some she looks to-night!'* 

The dance was over. Philip offered Thekla his arm, 
and suggested they should take a turn in the garden. 

"Oh, with pleasure," said she, as they came out into 
the square hall. "By the way, Mr. Massey, two friends 
of mine are coming to-night with whom I want to make 
Grace acquainted, for they live next door to you, and 
they are oh, there they are!" 

She withdrew her hand from his arm, and went to 
meet two figures descending the staircase. Philip stood 
below in the hall and watched. The figures were tall and 
slight, one dark and one fair. As they came downstairs 
and stood speaking to Thekla, the young man almost 
rubbed his eyes in astonishment and doubt Could it — 
was it — yes, that was most certainly the bright hair and 
sweet face of Mabelle Fairfax, and that other — his eyes 
flew quickly towards her — yes, he instantly recognised the 
strange and beautiful face; the pale, creamy-white com- 
plexion; the long, velvet-soft, almond-shaped eyes, with 
their fringe of curved lashes; the low, white forehead, 
with the dusky hair rippling in natural waves across it 
How beautiful she was! !bistead of moving, he stood 
rooted in his place, watching them with a grave, earnest 
intentness. They did not appear to see him. Thekla 
was talking rapidly. 

"So glad you have come! I began to think you were 
going to fail us, and I should have been so disappointed, 
because Miss Massey is here, and " 

Philip, still looking at the group of girls, encountered 
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most distinctly at this moment a slow, seemingly casual 
glance from the beautiful eyes before spoken of; Heavens! 
he thought, what eyes they were ! That look set his heart 
beating, and all he was conscious of was the eager hope 
that Thekla would remember that Grace had a brother 
and introduce him. Thekla did so at this moment. 

"Miss Massey, you know, of whom I spoke to you; 
she lives next door to you, with her brother, and is a 
great friend of mine." (Three days' acquaintance with 
a congenial spirit sufficed to turn any of Thekla's 
favourites into a great friend.) "And I want you to 
know her. Meanwhile, let me introduce her brother." 

The whole trio turned, and another of those slow, 
fascinating regards was bestowed upon Philip. 

"Mr. Massey, Miss Fairfax, Miss Mabelle Fairfax, old 
friends of ours, who have just come to live in Irkford." 

Philip bowed profoundly, slowly, prolonging the saluta- 
tion in part because he suddenly felt himself tongue- 
tied. Mabelle said nothing, but her cheek dimpled, 
and there was a smile in her eyes. Miss Fairfax did 
speak, saying: 

"I have seen both Mr. Massey and his sister go past 
our lodgings several times." 

"Well, let us go and find his sister," said Thekla. 

"Shall we go into the drawing-room, or oh, Mrs; 

Lee!" 

She advanced to receive a batch of fresh arrivals; 
and Philip found himself alone with the Misses Fairfax. 

"Have you lost any more books since I last saw 
you?" was the only thing Philip could think of as an 
opening remark. 

"I, no!" said Mabelle, laughing. "It was Mr. Massey, 
Angela, who carried my books for me that day — don't 
you remember?" 
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' *"r think— — " began Angela, when Luise, the youngest 
daughter of the house of Berghaus, came rushing up, 
and claimed Mabelle with much jubilation as her own. 
They vanished, and Thekla was still receiving new 
arrivals. 

"Shall I take you into the drawing-room?" asked 
Philip, offering his arm to Miss Fairfax. 

A smile, melancholy, but very sweet, crossed her face, 
as she said, raising her Gyts in an appealing manner 
which led one to think "How beautiful! and how help- 
less:" 

"Thanks, if you do not mind." 

The answer, after the appealing look, might have 
struck a caviller as somewhat tame, but Philip only saw 
the magic of her eyes, and heard the pathetic softness 
of her voice. 

They went into the drawing-room, which was half 
full of people. 

"Do you know anyone here?" asked Philip. 

"Not a creature, except the Berghauses. I am a 
perfect stranger in Irkford." 

"And what do you think of it?" he inquired again. 

They were seated now on a settee in a corner. Miss 
Fairfax shook her head, with the same melancholy, be- 
wildering smile, and raised her eyes again slowly, as 
she said, with a sigh: 

"I do not like it. I must try to get accustomed to 
it, as it will most likely be my home for the rest of my 
life, and I have heard that it is not wise to quarrel with 
one's bread and butter — ;or even with one's dry crusts," 
she added, in an undertone. 

"The rest of your life!" echoed Philip, immediately 
deciding that she was engaged to some fellow whose 
business was at Irkford. 

4* 
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Why had he not thought before of such an obvious 
possibility? 

"Yes; the rest of my life. After misfortunes such as 
I have gone through, the merest shelter seems like a 
palace, and one clings to it, and fears to lose it." 

Philip looked at her with respectful sympathy; on 
hearing these mystic words, his curiosity, his admiration 
and commiseration all on fire. He was quite un- 
conscious that he was gazing at Miss Fairfax in a manner 
more intent and prolonged than is usually thought desir- 
able upon a ten minutes' acquaintance. But how was it 
possible to help it, with the tones of that sweet and 
melancholy voice echoing in his ears — ^with that beauti- 
ful pale face, those mysterious, dreamy eyes, and that 
pensive, low white forehead, constantly turned towards 
him? Her voice, her looks, her very proximity exercised 
a strange, sudden, subtle fascination over him, more 
like intoxication — more like the effects of some potent 
drug — than like the gradual drawing into intimacy, 
friendship, or love with some ordinary, mortal woman. 

"Whatever may have happened in the past, I am 
sure you are not doomed to live in Irkford all your life," 
he said, though, half-an-hour ago "doomed" would not 
have occurred to him as the most appropriate word with 
which to describe a residence in Irkford. 

Again the strange, melancholy smile, slow shake of 
the head, and raising of the eyes. 

"It does not bear talking about," said she. "Have 
they been dancing long?" 

"Only one dance, I think. May I hope for the plea- 
sure of a dance. Miss Fairfax, if you are not engaged?" 

"I engaged! Who would be likely to engage me?" 

"Anyone who got the chance, I should suppose," said 
Philip, stoutly. "But may I? I hope you like dancing?" 
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"With pleasure. I used to be passionately fond of 
waltzing in days gone by," said Angela. 

"Then may I have the next waltz?" 

"With pleasure," repeated Miss Fairfax, with melan- 
choly sweetness, as her eyes wandered through the room. 
*^Do you know any of the people here?" she added. 

"Yes; most of them, either personally or by name." 

"Then tell me who is that man, with the roundish 
face, and hair just beginning to turn grey, who is stand- 
ing at the other side of the room looking at us?" 

Philip looked, not particularly anxious to observe 
anyone or anything but herself 

A man, "with a roundish face, and hair just begin- 
ning to turn grey," as she had said, stood looking at 
them. He was a commonplace-looking man; too benign 
in expression to be absolutely vulgar, but certainly with 
no graces of person or deportment to recommend him. 
His face was round, his eyes had a certain shrewdness 
in them, his pursed-out under lip hinted at decision of 
character. He was observing Angela and Philip earnestly 
and gravely; he must have seen the long, devoted gaze 
of the latter, and the formidable oetllades of the former 
(not being in Philip's state of mind with regard to Miss 
Fairfax, nothing remains to the author but to describe 
that young lad)r's looks and gestures in the language of 
the outer world), but the spectacle appeared to call forth 
no expression, either of amusement, contempt, or in- 
telligence, to his face; only one of a placid, but decided 
interest 

"That," said Philip, smiling a little. "Oh, that is an 
odd, old fellow — rather a muff, I fancy — who once re- 
ceived an invitation to one of these Saturday evenings, 
and has attended them faithfully ever since. No one 
oau tell what be comes fpr, unless, as Miss Berghaus 
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declares, he is looking out for a wife amongst her 
friends." 

"A wife! Is he not married?" 

"On the contrary, he is a rich old bachelor, in the 
cotton-broking line, I believe." 

"How funny! and what is his name?" 

"Fordyce. George Fordyce. Poor old fellow! I 
often feel sorry for him, but I really believe he is an 
awful muff." 

"Ah!" said Angela, with a little smile, as if she had 
heard quite as much as she wanted to know about Mr. 
Fordyce. 

At that moment the man at the piano began to play 
a set of quadrilles. Philip, with a hasty apology to Miss 
Fairfax, rushed away, in an eager search for Thekla Berg- 
haus. At last he found her, and by dint of unseemly 
haste contrived to forestall a second young man who 
was also advancing towards her. 

"Miss Berghaus," said Philip, bending over her, "may 
I have the pleasure of this dance with you?" 

His face was flushed; his eyes were eager; he looked 
very handsome, and very anxious for the favour he asked. 
Thekla looked at him, once, twice; then said, in a matter- 
of-fact voice: 

"Yes, I shall be very happy; a quadrille, is it not?" 

She rose, took his offered arm, and they went towards 
the ballroom, but paused in the hall. 

"Miss Berghaus, don't think me very curious or im- 
pertinent, but tell me, who is Miss Fairfax? Have she 
and her sister had great misfortunes, or something?" 

Thekla looked at him again, and saw the same eager 
look in his eyes — the same flush and animation upon 
his face. Was it the waning daylight that caused a 
change, or did her own fresh cheek fade a little? 
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She was leaning against the table in the middle of 
the hall, and trifling with a paper-cutter which lay upon 
it, as she answered: 

"I can easily tell you all about them. Their father 
was a clergyman, the Rev. John Felix Fairfax, vicar of 
Nenside, where the beautiful old abbey is, you know. 
Their mother was a lady of title, who died many years 
ago. They have been brought up very quietly, but in 
great refinement, as you may see. Their father was a 
very learned man, and a great amateur of all kinds of 
beautiful and artistic — and expensive — things. He wasted 
a lot of money in pictures, and Venetian glass, and medals, 
and pots, and things, and when he died, about eighteen 
♦ months ago, they were left very badly off. They have a 
little income — a very, very little; not enough for one 
person to live upon entirely. Angela, the eldest, has a 
great talent for music; TU get her to sing soon " 

"Oh, thank you!" said Philip, fervently, at which 
Thekla's lips tightened a little, and she went on: 

"And her talent has been very highly cultivated. For 
some time after their father's death they lived most un- 
comfortably and unhappily, first with one relation and 
then another, till, at last, an old fi-iend of their father's 
got Angela the post of music-governess at the High 
School, and several private pupils as well. If she will 
persevere she may get on very well." 

"What a change from her former life!" murmured 
Philip, mournfully. 

"Naturally," replied Thekla, in the same matter-of- 
fact tone; "but she is very fortunate in being so soon* 
and so advantageously provided for. And Mabelle, her 
sister, goes to school. She is a sweet little creature; 
really, a little angel of brightness and gentleness, and 
yet so clever and sprightly. I quite dote upon her." 
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"But Miss Fairfax," began Philip. 

"Yes, Miss Fairfax; what were you going to say 
about her?" 

"No doubt her sister is a charming young girl, but 
she will never approach Miss Fairfax in — in anything." 

"Angela is a woman; Mabelle is a girl. One can't 
compare them," was all Thekla would say. "We have 
known them for a long time. Papa used to go and fish 
at Nenside, and that was how we first knew them. I 
only found out the other day that they were here, so 
near us, and you too." 

"And with your usual goodness you took compassion 
on them as you have done on me and Grace," said 
Philip, a light of unaffected admiration and candid good- 
will in his eyes as they rested upon Thekla's face. 

"Oh, nonsense! Do you think Grace would really 
like to know her?" 

"I am absolutely certain of it." 

"Very good! She shall, then. Do you know, Mr, 
Massey, that we have been talking so long here in the 
hall that the quadrille is over?" 

"Impossible!" said Philip, looking up, and too pre- 
occupied to observe the long searching look with which 
Thekla favoured him. 

Her face grew colder as the look grew longer. It was 
with rather a hard little smile that she listened as he 
muttered an excuse about being engaged for the next 
dance — Miss Fairfax — ;look for her — and so left her. 

Angela was still seated on the same settee as before, 
and beside her Mr. Fordyce, the man who had been 
looking at them and whom they had been talking about 
Miss Fairfax was in the act of bestowing one of her long, 
inexplicable glances upon her companion, when she 
caught sight of Philip approaching, and the glance cou: 
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tinued to travel upwards until it met his, and remained 
there, inquiringly, as if she wondered what brought him 
to her again. 

"Our dance, I believe, Miss Fairfax," said Philip, 
ignoring Mr. Fordyce as completely as if he had had no 
existence. 

"Ours!" she repeated with a start "Did I say I would 
dance? I must have forgotten." 

But she rose, took Philip's arm, and was going, turn- 
ing round first to Mr. Fordyce to ask in a low, gentle 
voice for her fan, which he held in his hand. 

He gave it to her; and perhaps a sweet glance might 
have its glamour for the elderly Mr. Fordyce as well as 
for Philip Massey. The latter led his partner to the ball- 
room, where the waltz was just beginning. 

After it was over, Thekla, as good as her word, took 
the opportunity of making the Fairfaxes and Grace 
Massey acquainted. Philip, standing by, anxiously 
watched the proceedings, particularly the demeanour of 
his sister Grace. Grace, as must have been apparent 
already, was of a particularly candid disposition, and 
Philip, observing her, and knowing her different expres- 
sions, felt a thrill of bitter disappointment as he saw the 
cold, unresponsive look which crossed her face as An- 
gela Fairfax, with one of her longest, most languishing 
glances, and her most honeyed smile, spoke some -words 
which Philip did not hear, and held out her hand with 
what seemed to him an exquisite, timid grace. 

What could Grace mean? Philip did not notice that 
though Thekla spoke pleasant words, her voice was hard; 
that though her lips smiled, her eyes were blue as steel 
and cold as ice. He was most interested in the demean- 
our of his sister and Angela, and his eyes travelled from 
the one face to the other, and then settled finally upon 
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that of Angela again, and remained there, till he found 
a sigh breaking from his lips unawares, while his heart 
beat, and he thought — could think nothing else — "How 
beautiful she is! How beautiful I" 

The rest of the evening he spent in watching Miss 
Fairfax — listening to her while she sang. Whatever her 
native talent or taste in the matter of music, Angela 
Fairfax had been too well taught to sing rubbish. Her 
voice was an exceptionally fine one, and vocal music, 
like instrumental, has this peculiarity, that, provided time 
and tune and the conventional modulations of tone be 
kept, an enthusiastic listener can always find passion, 
expression, depth — all that he feels in his own heart — 
in the sounds. 

So it was with Philip that night. While she sang he 
almost closed his eyes, and listened in a kind of rapture. 
When it was over he opened them again and saw that 
she was surrounded by quite a little knot of admirers, 
who were pressing her to sing again. Her eyes stole a 
glance in his direction, and seemed to ask reproachfully: 

"Why are you sitting outside, and holding yourself 
aloof?" 

When the evening was over, Angela and her sister 
and Philip and his sister walked home together, imder 
the moon and the lamps, through the prosaic suburban 
streets of Irkford, which, for one of the party, had been 
so commonplace before, but which now could never be 
so again. 

CHAPTER VI. 

Angela's reasons, for and against. 

When July comes to an end the colleges and schools 
of Irkford break up for their holidays, and there ensues 
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a regular stampede of teachers, and pupils, and parents 
to the Lakes or the seaside, Continent or country — "any- 
where, anywhere out of the town" — away from its dust, 
its smoke, its close and stifling heat, from its rolling carts 
and omnibuses, its dingy streets, out into the fields if 
possible, or to the fair seashore, or amidst the cool and 
mighty lakes and mountains. 

When August has fairly set in Irkford is wont to look 
empty; the squares are deserted, the shops little troubled 
by customers, whilst the young women behind the 
counters droop and look limp, and white, and bleached 
like every other living thing in the unwholesome heat of 
a town. 

It was the beginning of August in this particular year 
of which I am writing. The day was Monday, and it 
was a Bank holiday. The heat in the town was stifling; 
not a cloud was to be seen in the dull blue sky, save the 
dun-coloured shroud of smoke which encircled Irkford, 
and through which the sun glared unwinkingly, like a 
ball of molten brass. Hot, hot everywhere ! Hot in the 
monstrous warehouses; hot in the dim and dusty offices; 
hot on the hard stone pavements of the squares and in 
the narrow streets. Hottest of all, perhaps, in the rows 
of thinly-built suburban houses, with their inadequate, 
blinds, and flimsy walls, and ill-fitting windows. 

In the parlour occupied by Angela and Mabelle 
Fairfax they both sat this broiling morning. The blinds 
were drawn down to keep the sun out; the windows 
were shut to keep the dust out; and yet it was hot — 
stiflingly hot. 

"How awful it is!" ejaculated Miss Fairfax from the 
sofa upon which she had flung herself, and upon which 
she lay, languidly waving a fan up and down — her face 
rendered more pallid and marble-white than ever by the 
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great heat. Nature is much kinder in this respect to 
some of her children than to others, and, as usual, arbi- 
trary and capricious in her favours. For example, ex- 
cessive heat did not give Angela Fairfax a red face, nor 
Philip Massey either — it rendered them rather better 
looking than before; but its effect upon the countenance 
of Mr. Fordyce was indeed lamentable. 

^^Hou) awful!" repeated Angela. "If it is half as cold 
here in winter as it is hot in summer, I shall <//>.'" 

No answer from Mabelle, who sat at the centre table, 
her rapid fingers deftly manipulating a straw hat and 
some black gauze — an employment tending to produce 
stickiness of the fingers in that temperature, and who 
did not complain of the heat, nor of anything else. Her 
sweet face was paler than it had been; her eyes some- 
what dark and heavy; while in her whole attitude there 
was a drooping listlessness, telling of weariness. 

"When I think of the rectory, and Nenside, and the 
gardens, this is intolerable, and I could scream!** pursued 
Miss Fairfax, who had a way of emphasising the last 
words of her remarks. 

"No doubt it is pleasant at Nenside now," her sister 
acquiesced. 

"Pleasant! I should think so. Oh, this is a miser- 
able life that I lead! How I hate and loathe it! 
Drudgery and slavery all day and all the week — and for 
what? A pittanct! That I — that a Fairfax should ever 
have come to such a pass!" 

"Dear Angela, people have been very kind to us. I 
am sure we seem to have lots of friends, and look how 
many pupils you have already." 

"Vulgar wretches! Shopkeepers' children, and Dis- 
senters' children, and — all kinds of horrid people's 
children." 
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'*I can't say that I see so much vulgarity in them." 

"You are hopelessly devoted to what is low and 
horrid." 

"Indeed!" said Mabelle, raising her head with flash- 
ing eyes, and a heightened colour, and lips parted to 
utter some comment upon this gracious remark. Sud- 
denly she closed her lips, pressing them together, and 
bending again to her work, maintained silence, after that 
one irrepressible "Indeed!" 

"At what time does this wonderful entertainment 
begin?" was Angela's next inquiry. 

"Half-past ten they were to call for us, and it is 
half-past nine now." 

"Half-past ten! Imagine setting off on a day like 
this to a picnic I A Bank holiday, too! All the town 
will turn out, and we shall look exactly like a party of 
cheap-trippers. For my part, I can't see the pleasure of 
such expeditions." 

"Why go, if you think it will tire you, and that you 
won't enjoy it?" 

"How ridiculous you are! Of course, I must. go. 
What could I do here all day? There will be two or 
three people in addition to our two selves. How sick 
people do get of each other's society, to be sure!" 

"Thanks for the compliment" 

"Well, you must own, Mabelle, you are hardly society 
for me — you " 

"No, I suppose not. One may be useful as a milliner 
without being exactly company for one's customers." 

"Oh, as if I meant that! What horrid things you do 
say. You know what I mean. You are a child." 

"I thought children got on best together," said 
Mabelle, meekly, but with an odd curl at the corner of 
her lips. 
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"What? At any rate there is one human being to-day 
who will be more entertaining than my adored pupils 
and their delightful parents." 

Mabelle made no answer, but her delicate eyebrows 
contracted, while Angela went on, in a more amiable 
tone, as of one inviting question or comment: 

"Poor Mr. Massey!" 

To this also she received no reply, but Mabelle's face 
was flushed, and she gave an impatient jerk to the hat 
she was trimming. 

"He really must be a very good creature, despite his 
disagreeable sister," continued Angela, discursively. 

" If you mean Grace, I don't think she is at all dis- 
agreeable." 

"Not to you, perhaps; if you had the misfortune to 
be twenty-two years old, and an object of admiration to 
her brother, she might favour you, too, with a share of 
her ill manners. Really, the way in which these sisters 
are jealous of their great clumsy brothers is too ridi- 
culous. They seem to think that every woman who meets 
them will set her cap at them. Thekla Berghaus is just 
as ridiculous about Hermann, as if I would look at a 
child like him!" 

"The question is, whether a child like him would 
look at you. He seems to me to have no eyes for anyone 
but Grace Massey." 

"Grace Massey!" exclaimed Angela, with a deep 
flush. "Just fancy! How deep she is! It would be a 
splendid thing for her; the Berghauses are so rich." 

"But they are both children yet," observed Mabelle. • 

**So they are !" assented Angela, again becoming silent 
for a space, until she slowly raised herself from the 
couch, saying, "It is time to dress, I suppose." 
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"Dress for a visit to the country — to spend the day 
in the woods?" 

"I hope you will have that hat ready in time; we 
have not so very long," replied her sister. "I wonder," 
she added, pausing thoughtfully, while her beautiful eyes 
rested reflectively upon the green tablecloth — "I wonder 
how much a year people in Philip Masse/s position get, 
and what prospects they have of preferment." 

"What can it be to us — to you, I mean?" said 
Mabelle, hastily. 

"My love, it is a great deal to me, for I am quite 
sure he is going to propose to me (and how enraged his 
sister will be!). And how could I possibly give him 
any answer unless I knew something definite in that 
respect?" 

"For shame, Angela!" said the girl, raising an angrily 
flushed face and flashing eyes. "To hear you talk is 
enough to make one- " 

But Angela, with a slight, amused laugh, had dis- 
appeared, and presently Mabelle heard her moving about 
in the room above, "dressing" for the expedition they 
were about to make. 

"I have a good mind not to go," muttered the younger 
girl, whose fingers, despite her evident agitation, never 
ceased their work. 

Mabelle's fingers were deft in the extreme in all such 
matters as this; those of Miss Fairfax refused to bend to 
any such servile employment. 

"Really," she was wont to say, when wishful to 
appear a very devoted sister, "when one has a sister with 
such ingenious fingers, it makes one idle." 

"I have a good mind not to go. I believe Angela 
will break my heart if she behaves in this way. What 
is there in our life to make her miserable or dissatisfied, 
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or to be ashamed of? And to flirt as she does with 
Philip Massey — if she means to treat him as she treated 
Harry Baldwin — oh, shall I ever forget his face that 
morning, after papa had told him Angela wished the 
engagement broken off! Philip Massey is so true — he 
believes in her so implicitly. I cannot bear to see him 
deceived, but I cannot bear to stay at home and imagine 
it all." 

With that she put the last stitch into her work, swept 
up her materials into a basket, and then ran upstairs 
with the hat. 

"Only ten minutes to get ready in! Here is your hat, 
Angela," said she, laying it down, and beginning to get 
herself ready. 

"Are you going in that horrid thick serge frock and 
heavy hat?" ejaculated Miss Fairfax, with more anima- 
tion than usual. 

"I suppose I must, unless I decide to go in nothing 
at all," said Mabelle, a little dryly, and looking with a 
somewhat envious eye at her sister's dress of cool white 
cambric, and fresh black bows, which her clever little 
fingers had chiefly made. 

"Really, Mabelle, you say things sometimes which 
are absolutely coarse. Oh, the hat looks not half bad, 
does it? Allans I Qu*en dites-vouSy M, Massey?** and shq 
made a reverence to her reflection in the looking-glass. 

It was the only thing she did reverence — so Grace 
Massey has since been known uncharitably to say; but 
girls are given to judging from appearances. 

Then Angela went downstairs, and Mabelle succeeded 
in getting a view of her own face, and of the efi*ect pro- 
duced by the "horrid thick serge frock, and heavy hat," 
both of which looked decidedly unseasonable attire for a 
picnic on a very hot day in August, 
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"I should not mind having a white frock and a straw . 
hat," sighed Mabelle; "but what I have not got I cannot 
wear — Uiat's certain. Where's my sunshade? Oh, here! 
Now, I suppose, I may as well go down." 

She descended the stairs and went into the sitting- 
room, still kept in a sort of semi-twilight by the green 
blinds, and there she found Angela on the sofa, with 
Philip Massey on a chair beside her. Some low-spoken 
words had been exchanged just before she entered, and 
she felt her face flush. 

"Good-morning!" said Philip, rising. "I came to see 
if you were ready. Grace is waiting for the Berghaus 
girls and Hermann." 

"Then suppose we go to Grace now, and it will save 
so much time," suggested Mabelle. 

"We are all going to walk together to the omnibus at 
the top of the street," said Philip, who looked imperturb- 
ably happy and satisfied, and who smiled whenever he 
addressed Mabelle. 

"I am going to your house," she persisted obstinately; 
**I want to speak to Grace." 

She moved towards the door, taking no notice of 
Angela's faint expostulation that it was too hot for such 
sudden exertion, and upon her adoption of this decided 
line of policy there remained virtually nothing for the 
others to do but to carry it out. 

They too followed, and in another moment the scene 
was changed to Grace's parlour, with the blinds drawn 
up, and the Berghaus contingent just arrived, together 
with two friends of Hermann's, all talking loudly and 
volubly, welcoming each other, and finally setting forth 
in a body to go and find the omnibus which should take 
them past the railway station they were going to. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

IN THE WOODS. 

They all walked up the street in the blazing sun. 
There were the Fairfax girls, Grace and Philip Massey, 
Thekla and Hermann Berghaus, and their youngest 
sister Luise, and two nondescript young men, acquaintances 
of Hermann. These formed the party, and were taking 
advantage of the fine day and Bank Holiday to go over 
to Thellamere, a country place some fifteen miles out of 
Irkford, and a noted resort of picnickers and holiday- 
makers. 

At the top of Lawrence Street stood an omnibus, 
which would put the party down close to the station by 
which they had to leave town in order to get to Thella- 
mere. Thekla Berghaus and Grace Massey, whose 
friendship seemed only to become more violent as it was. 
tried by time — they had now known each other for the 
prolonged period of three months — lingered a little, and' 
followed somewhat in the rear of the others, who seemed 
almost to make one large group, except that Philip and 
Angela were ever somewhat apart from the others. 

"Have you decided when you can come to us, Thekla?*' 
asked her friend. 

"I can come any time now," answered Miss Berghaus, 
whose fresh cheek was somewhat paler and thinner than- 
it had been that evening when she and Philip took for 
their puzzle word, "success." 

"Then it just depends upon Philip," said Grace. "I 
really will make him come to a decision. How he can 
bear to . stay here in the dust and heat, when he might 
be basking on the diffs behind our house at Foulhaven, 
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I can't imagine! He told me he could have his holiday 
when he pleased, almost." 

She spoke resentfully. 

"Well, at least he is making an effort to get out of 
town to-day," remarked Thekla. 

"What a flat, mild, stupid speech for you to make!" 
retorted Grace, almost savagely. "Do you think I don't 
know," she went on in a lower voice, "what it all means? 
Do you think I don't know that we should be at home 
now, Philip and you and I, and as happy as kings and 
queens in our dear old garden at Red Lees, if he were 
not infatuated about that girl — utterly infatuated ! I hate 
her, Thekla!" 

"Hush!" murmured Thekla, almost apprehensively. 

"No, I won't hush. I do hate her — the horrid, 
meddling, flirting interloper! She has poisoned Philip's 
mind, and soured his temper — he used never to have 
any temper at all — nothing could put him out of humour 
— but last night, Thekla," sinking her voice to an excited 
whisper, "we had a quarrel — almost a quarrel — Philip 
and I, all about that creature; we who had never 
quarrelled in our lives before. If I had not given in, it 
would have been a complete quarrel. He called me 
'mean.'" 

"Oh, no, no!" exclaimed Thekla. 

"Not that very word, perhaps; but he said my feelings 
were small and envious, and unworthy of me — he could 
never have believed — and all that. Oh, here we are at 
the omnibus." 

They seated themselves in a corner of the convey- 
ance, and Grace went on with her story, which appeared 
to interest Thekla more intensely than, perhaps, a better 
tale might have done. 

"I thought my heart would break," said Grace. "He 

5' 
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looked so cold and cross and stem. I never saw him 
look at me in such a way before, and when I think of 
that woman, who has come between us " 

She was almost in tears. 

"Don't cry, Grace, but tell me. You did not really 
quarrel with him?" 

"No. I love him too much for that I gave in, and 
begged his pardon." 

"Oh, Fm glad of that," said Thekla, with a long sigh 
of relief. 

"And I even said I would be amiable to her to-day, 
so if you find yourself deserted and behold me walking 
arm-in-arm with her, and smiling sweetly all the time, 
you will know the reason, and not be cross, will you?" 

" Cross with you — about him— that, I mean no, Grace 1 " 

"If it were not for her dear little sister, I should 
have quarrelled with her long ago," pursued Grace, "but 
she is such a sweet, good little thing, and so patient! It 
makes me nearly cry sometimes to see how angelically 
she puts up with the refined selfishness of her sister. 
Angela, indeed! I know another name that would suit 
her better!" 

Thus engaged in unburdening their minds, they 
arrived at the point where they had to descend from the 
omnibus and go to the station. Thekla and Grace came 
out last, and Philip, standing at the door to hand them 
down, whispered to his sister: 

"You made me a promise, Grace, last night, and you 
are not keeping it" 

"I think you have not given me much chance," she 
replied in the same tone, and their eyes met. 

Brother and sister were singularly alike in appearance, 
manner, and gesture — alike even down to the veiled flash 
of anger, or light of love in the depths of their dark eyes. 
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It was a look of reconciliation they exchanged just now, 
a kiss of forgiveness. 

"You shall have no reason to say that again; if you 
will only please me, like the dear girl you are," he 
answered, in the same low tone; and then, instead of 
joining Angela again, he left Grace to go to her, while 
he attached himself to Thekla Berghaus. 

Still the arrangement did not seem exactly successful, 
although Grace fulfilled her agreement punctiliously, in 
the letter at least She smiled sweetly upon Angela, who 
smiled as sweetly in return, and Grace spoke words of 
agreeable import for a time to her companion, but, even 
before they had arrived at the station, they were no longer 
alone, but were joined by Hermann Berghaus and one of 
his friends, while the eyes of Grace flashed veiled light- 
ning, and she said in her heart: 

"She is the most atrocious flirt I ever saw. If Philip 
leaves her for an instant, she never rests until some 
other man is dangling after her. It is shameful, and I 
hate her." 

"Hate" was a word all too common on Grace's vehe- 
ment lips, but on this occasion the feeling in her heart 
was one more nearly answering to the real thing than it 
ever had been before. 

The journey to Thellamere was not a successful one, 
though Uie conversation did not flag, and the laughter 
was frequent. Grace conscientiously tried to fulfil her 
promise to her brother, but from some reason — whether 
the fault lay with Miss Fairfax or the other girls — the 
fact was quite obvious, that Angela was oftener surrounded 
with men, or engaged in earnest conversation with a man 
than with girls. Philip had left her side, hoping soon to 
see her and Grace as deeply engrossed with one another 
»$ Gr^ce and Thekl^i were woat to be, instead of which, 
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he was, in a short time, torn by jealousy in beholding 
Angela apparently in the most engrossing and confidential 
conversation with one of the stray young men whom 
Hermann had added to the party, while Grace sat beside 
her, bolt upright, with flushed face, compressed lips, and 
sullen moody brows. 

What a savage frown the girl had, thought Philip, 
utterly unconscious that his own forehead was glooming 
down in a still more portentous manner over his clpuded 
eyes. 

They left the train at the little wayside station of 
Thellamere, and all walked together for a little way, 
through the quiet country village up the steep hill, to a 
country road, from which they turned aside into the 
beautiful woods, forming part of the estate of a certain 
nobleman resident there, and which to-day, as on several 
similar occasions, were thrown open to the public. 

In these woods it was deliciously cool. The long 
branching alleys, the little sinuous walks, the solemn 
darkness of the firs, the refreshing green of the bushes, 
with the calm and hush and stillness of an August noon- 
tide, gradually stilled the voices -of the pleasure-seekers, 
none of whom were quite devoid of some understanding 
of nature, or some capacity for enjoying her many moods. 

They penetrated deeply into the wood, until they had 
found what they considered a sufficiently secluded spot, 
and then the girls began to spread the luncheon which 
they had brought with them. 

Still, there was a sort of constraint over the whole 
party. Mabelle had seated herself beside Luise Berg- 
haus under a spreading beech-tree, apart from the rest, 
but Luise was called by Thekla, in an imusually sharp 
and acrid tone, to come and assist in the spreading forth 
of the comestibles, and thus the young girl was left alone,^ 
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her deep, sad young eyes fixed, with their wistful gaze, 
upon the dark belt of firs at the edge of the wood. 

Suddenly a shadow came between her and the trees, 
and, looking up, she saw Philip Massey. 

"How are you to-day — you look tired?" said he, 
casting himself down beside her, and fixing his eyes 
upon her face, over which ran a rapid, rosy flush. 

Philip's own face was changed; it looked thin and 
worn; about the mouth there was a kind of nervous line, 
and a restless, wistful gleam in the great dark eyes. 
Those eyes were fixed upon Mabelle's face with so in- 
tent a stare that at last she said, hastily: 

"What's the matter? Why do you look at me so 
strangely?" 

"I was looking to see if you were in the least like 
your sister. Do you know, I cannot trace the faintest 
resemblance." 

"Cannot you?" saidMabelle faintly, as her eyes sank 
uneasily beneath his, and she felt her heart throb. Oh, 
if there were but something she could say — some word 
of warning she could give him! Surely, surely it must 
be right to do so. And yet to vilify one's own sister, 
one's only friend and protector, and to no purpose. Philip 
was in no mood to believe anything against Angela — 
though an angel from heaven descended. to reveal it to 
him. 

"No," he repeated; "you are utterly different One 
would never suppose you were sisters." 

"People say that I am like our mother, and Angela 
like papa," said Mabelle. 

"Do they? But she has been a mother to you, has 
she not?" 

"Yes — that is, I have had no other mother." 

"Ah! That — I mean your sister's relationship to you 
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accounts for many things," said Philip. "Do you like 
coming into the woods?" he added. 

"Sometimes; not to-day." 

"No! Why?" 

"We don't seem united. It is not a pleasant party. 
No one is enjoying it," replied Mabelle vaguely, feeling 
Philip's eyes haunting her; miserable, oppressed, help- 
less. 

"Do you think your sister would sing if you asked 
her?" said Philip. "I think it would be so delightful, 
out here in the pinewood; and her voice is so lovely. I 
am sure she could." 

"I — don't — know," said Mabelle, slowly. 

"If you were to ask her," he urged. 

"I — why should she sing for my asking?" 

"Because you can do anything with her. She says 
so. She tdd me so. *I can refuse her nothing — my 
little Mabelle.' Those were her words." 

Mabelle's lips tightened; her face flushed violently; 
tears of shame, anger, humiliation rushed to her eyes. 

"Won't you ask her?" he pursued. 

"After lunch," said Mabelle, gently. 

"Well — ^when you think best," he replied reluctantly, 
and he remained in his place beside Mabelle till the 
meal was over. 

It was not an inspiriting repast Grace Massey drew 
Luise Berghaus to her, and they sat together gossiping 
about their different teachers and professors at school 
and college. In vain Hermann tried to join in the con- 
versation. He was sent away, rebuffed and disconsolate. 
Thekla Berghaus, contrary to her usual frank, genial 
way of doing her best to entertain the whole party, was 
flirting openly and exclusively with the most inane of 
b^r broth^r'^ friends, talking wil(J ?ind flippant nonsense, 
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for which she would probably blush when she recalled 
it to her mind dmng the night-watches, and laughing 
now and then at, not with, her companion. Philip and 
Mabelle were side by side under the beech-tree; silent, 
both; he engrossed in observing Angela, she with a heart 
as heavy as lead, and with tears flooding her eyes, so 
that she scarcely dared lift them. Angela was the only 
one of the party who appeared to enjoy it thoroughly. 

Hermann Berghaus, rebuffed by Grace, had sought 
consolation with Miss Fairfax, and she was amusing her- 
self, and very well content in the consciousness that she 
absorbed the attention of two men of the party, while a 
third one saw nothing of all that surrounded him, except 
herself, and wished for nothing but a glance from her 
eyes, or a word from her lips. 

"Well — he shall have it — sometime," she decided 
within herself. 

And thus lunch was consumed. It was like ashes, 
bitter to the taste of some of the party; and thus the 
afternoon hours dragged on. Mabelle kept her promise; 
she asked Angela to sing. Angela proved gracious, and 
complied with the request They all had tea at an old 
black and white farmhouse in a field, and when dusk 
was falling, and the stars coming out, and the last song 
of the latest bird was hushed, they strolled through the 
scented lanes, towards the village and the station again. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

"trust her not; she's fooling thee." 

When the train left the Thellamere Station on its 
way to Irkford, our picnic-party was scattered about in 
different parts of it, for the platform was crowded, the 
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train was full, and people had to find seats where thejr 
could. Nevertheless it was not from pure accident that 
Philip and Angela found themselves alone in a first-class 
compartment An extra carriage had had to be put on 
for the accommodation of the too numerous excursionists, 
and while the others had all been running about, and 
squeezing themselves into already overflowing carriages, 
Philip, turning to Angela, said: 

"Suppose you take my arm; there is such a crush. 
And if we wait quietly we shall have a much better 
chance than by rushing about as they are doing." 

"Oh, anything not to be crushed by all the people!'* 
said Miss Fairfax sweetly, and she had accepted his 
proffered arm, and they had stood aside, waiting while 
the additional carriage was put on, Philip conscious of a 
wild wish that the train would quietly go on, and leave 
them to find their way home together — anyhow. 

He could think of nothing more delightful than to 
find himself left alone with Angela, with no definite pro- 
spect of being separated. But that was a chimerical 
idea not likely to be realised, and accordingly it was 
only the next best contingency which arrived; they went 
in the same train with the rest of the party, but alone. 

At first there was entire silence between them, as 
the train went slowly, after the manner of excursion 
trains, between the dim and dusky fields and dull white 
roads, which seemed to circle dreamily by. That silence 
was first broken by Angela, who said, pensively: 

"What a heavenly day it has been!" 

"Do you think so? Are you not fatigued? I thought 
you looked tired." 

"I am never tired of Nature and the country. Give 
me the sea or the trees, and I ask nothing but to look 
at them — and be happy." 
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"How dreadful a town life must seem to you!'* said 
Philip, with rather a sickly smile. 

No lad's first love was ever more humble and des- 
perate than this of Philip Massey. The whole thing 
must inevitably have been ludicrous — his blind, wild, 
uncompromising worship, and her cool, egotistical, un- 
lovely, because sordid, coquetry — had it not been for the 
one element, on his side, of passionate earnestness, of 
loyal good faith, and piure-hearted, single-minded adora- 
tion. This was what gave its tragic element to the affair. 
Philip worshipped his goddess most reverently, thinking 
her high above himself and every other creatiure; being 
perfectly willing to forsake father and mother, brother 
and sister, and cleave for ever to her only — ^while she! 
Poor little Mabelle's bitter sighs were not without just 
cause and foundation. 

"A town life must always be a sacrifice, I suppose, 
after our beautiful home at Nenside, but " 

"But do you think it could ever be tolerable to 
you?" 

"There might be conditions under which — oh, Mr. 
Massey!" 

A long and pensive glance was only half over when 
Philip interrupted it by taking her hand. 

"Miss Fairfax — Angela!" he began, and after a pause 
he went on, as she had intended he should, with the 
story of his love, his adoration; his utter tmworthiness 
and presumption, and all the rest of it; but the speech 
ended, as all such speeches do end, with a fervent prayer 
that she would overlook the unworthiness and try to love 
him ever so little — in ever so long a time, and thereby 
make him happy from that moment for all time. 

"I! Oh, you astonish me!" said she, and did not 
jolush as her eyes met his while she spoke. 
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"Perhaps I startled you — spoke too soon — you were 
unprepared," he stammered. 

["The idea of anything he could say startling meV* 
thought Angela, with supreme disdain.] 

"But, oh, if you could only say that I am not utterly 
indifferent to you " 

"I cannot deny it," said she with a long look, and a 
smile that faded almost before it began. 

"And may I " 

"Stop! I cannot tell you that I love you, but " 

"I never expected, never thought, or hoped, such a 
thing. But may I hope^ Angela, that sometime " 

"Hush! Do not be so excited, Philip. Yes, I cannot 
tell you not to hope. I — I— will think of it." 

"You are an angel!" was all that Philip could say, 
kissing her hand, with a fervent look of devotion that 
had something of reverence in it — a look in which a 
nobler woman might have nobly rejoiced, but which 
caused Angela to think how very desperately he was in 
love with her, as she answered it with a smile. 

A smile was her only reply to almost every form of 
address, question, avowal — every shape of praise, blame, 
reproach. Unkind and envious fellow-women, like Grace 
Massey and Thekla Berghaus, have been known to say 
that this form of answer, constantly repeated, waxed 
monotonous; but how can such a smile wax monotonous, 
floating over a lovely face, and seeming to be caused by 
unknown depths of feeling, faintly lighting a pair of 
divine eyes. 

The story goes that a certain "Mater Purissima," one 
of the most celebrated pictures of a celebrated old master, 
had for model one of the most corrupt women of her 
age. It is a story which, whether true or not, inevitably 

§et§ one thinking when one bears it, and thinking sadly, 
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too, of the many counterparts of it which may be found 
in these latter years of grace in the nineteenth century, 
in which we have emancipated ourselves from so much 
which we have discovered to be superstitious, and set up 
instead each an idol fashioned by his own hands — our 
mater purissima, 

"I have not deserved such happiness," said Philip, 
and the answer was another smile. 

Then it was over — 

the glory and the dream. 

The train stopped; there was noise, bustle, shouting, 
talking. They joined Uieir friends, went out of the station 
into the busy street and the lamplight Then came that 
prosaic vehicle, the omnibus, in which Philip contrived 
to be seated next to Angela. Half-way home, he heard 
her voice in a low tone: 

"Philip! Don't move. Look as if we were talking 
about nothing in particular. I want to tell you something." 

"Yes; I can hear. What is it?" 

"I don't want you to speak about what we have been 

talking about to-night. You know there is nothing settled, 

nothing decided. It would make me so — I don't know 

what — ^I could not stand it, if it were looked upon as a 

yaii accompli,^* 

"I will do just as you like, and not mention it to any- 
one, unless you wish it; but Grace — ^you would not mind 
Grace knowing it?" 

"No, no. Indeed Grace must know it It cannot be 

helped. But make her promise that it goes no further. 

You can make her promise anything, you know." 

"I will. You may trust to me." 

* * * * # 

"Oh, dearl How tired I am, and how stupid it has 
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been!" ejaculated Angela, flinging herself on the coucK. 
"Turn up the gas, Mabelle, and let me see if my dress 
is damaged. It really was much too good for such an 
expedition as this." 

Mabelle complied with the behest in silence. Angela 
stood up again, and carefully examined her dress all 
round. 

"Not so bad as I feared. Luckily Philip and I had 
a first-class compartment all to ourselves, and " 

^^ Philip and you? You speak very familiarly of him, 
Angela." 

"Do I? I must be careful, and I hope he will be 
careful, too; he is rather rash and blundering. Did I 
not tell you he was going to propose to me? I never was 
deceived yet in a thing like that, and I was not to-night. 
He did propose; and to hear him it might have been a 
matter of life and death." 

"He proposed! And you, Angela, what did you say?'* 

"I said I would think about it." 

"Oh!" Mabelle's hands were clasped with a nervous 
tightness together; her eyes were fixed apprehensively 
on her sister. "You know, Angela, he is not like the 
men we used to meet " 

"I should think not, indeed! The men we used to 
meet were not quite so gauche and abrupt in their, 
manners as Philip Massey, and " 

"But no one had a warmer heart; there was not one 
of all our friends who was as good as he is," said Ma- 
belle, desperately. "i?o tell me the truth!" she added, 
with almost a sob of suppressed emotion. "You don't 
mean that you are only amusing yourself with him, 
Angela? You would not be so cruel, and so — so base!" 

"Pshaw! How excited you get! You are almost as 
bad as himself. I will tell you the simple truth, child. 
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I hate this life that we are leading as I never hated 
an)rthing before, and as I can never hate anything again; 
and I would do almost anything to get out of it — any- 
thing not downright wicked, you know. As for warm 
hearts, and that, they are often a great bore. Philip 
Massey is not the man I would have chosen for my 
husband had I had any choice given me, but he is 
desperately in love with me, poor fellow!" (with a sweeter 
smile than ever), "and I can make him do exactly as I 
please by judicious management I have promised nothing, 
remember that; and I intend to promise nothing until I 
know what his position is, and what his prospects are. 
Then I shall decide; and if what he offers me is much 
better than this, I will take it, if not " 

"If not, you will tell him candidly that you do not 
care for him, and cannot marry him," said her sister, 
breathlessly. "Of course you will say that, dear Angela, 
won't you?" 

"Oh yes — I suppose so. ButTm tired of considering 
what I will do; and, as for you, you are much too young 
to meddle with such things, and had much better be 
thinking about your lessons. Where are you going? It 
is not bedtime yet" 

"I am tired; good-night," saidMabelle, as she escaped 
jfrom the room, leaving Angela to reflect upon the best 
means of utilising her conquest; while she, Mabelle, 
covering her face with the bedclothes, wept as if her 
heart would break, and as if no length of time could 
ever quench the source of her tears. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
GRACE ON THE SITUATION. 

It was a week later, and affairs were in much the 
same position as on the day of the picnic They had 
neither advanced nor receded. Emotion had been keen, 
no doubt, and its current strong, but it had pursued an 
even way, as yet arrested neither by rocks nor rapids. 

Philip had told Grace, what had passed between him 
and Angela, including the vow of secrecy. 

"Has she not given any final answer?" asked his 
sister, sharply. 

«No; is it likely?" 

"The most likely thing in the world, I should have 
supposed." 

"How can she know, or decide anything, upon so 
short a notice?" 

"Anything ! She ought to be able to say whether she 
loves you or not, and whether she intends to marry you 
or not" 

"You forget, Grace, that, until I told her, she had no 
idea of anything of the kind. It took her by surprise." 

It was on the tip of Grace's tongue to say, "How can 
you talk, or believe, such nonsense?" but she restrained 
her lips. 

Philip went on to plead with his sister to be kind to 
his sweetheart 

"I don't understand you," he said. "You seem jealous, 
or as if you disliked her, or something; it is so unlike 
you; and I should have thought that a girl in her help- 
less and friendless position would naturally appeal to 
your kindest feelings, fatherless, motherless, and brother- 
less as she is." 
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"I should not think about her in any way if you had 
not chosen to fall in love with her. When it comes to 
your wanting to marry her, I naturally begin to criticise 
her, and the more I see of her, the more I feel that she 
is not half good enough for you, and does not appreciate 
you." 

"That is nonsense — and worse than nonsense," said 
he, gravely, almost severely, "and I must beg you not to 
say anything of the kind again." 

So the discussion went on, Grace holding out at first, 
and saying many bitter things, a line of argument which 
she maintained so long as Philip continued cold and 
severe; but as soon as he tried the weapons of tender- 
ness and persuasion, a kiss and a whisper of entreaty, 
melting into tears, and abjectly promising to do anything 
he liked rather than grieve him. 

"Only, Philip," she said, putting her arm round his 
neck, and speaking in a whisper, "I know some one else 
worth ten thousand Miss Fairfaxes- — so good, and with 
such a true heart, and I had so hoped that she would 
be the wife whom you would choose." 

"Don't, Grace I You don't know what you are saying. 
You will say something disloyal to some friend if you 
don't take care," he said hastily, but Grace saw a deep 
flush cross his face, and wondered if he had guessed. If 
he would only have seen in their proper light the 
different hearts of Thekla Berghaus and Angela Fairfax, 
how happy she would have been I But brothers, she 
reflected, were proverbially perverse in such matters. 

Nevertheless, she braced herself to make the best of 
it, and to do the will of this mistaken man, since she 
loved him tenderly, and desired his happiness. She was 
therefore portehtously amiable to Angela; called upon 
her, sat with her, invited her to spend the evening with 

Made or Marred^ etc, 6 
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them, arid always ended by finding that there was' ap- 
parently no single topic which she and Miss Fairfax 
could discuss with mutual satisfaction; so in despair she 
at last turned to Mabelle, and petted and made much of 
her, wondering what made her so thin and dejected. In 
private, she had confided the awful secret to Thekla, 
from whom, indeed, she could with difficulty have con- 
cealed it, and Grace, in her chagrin, could hardly be 
expected to deny herself the exquisite luxury of open- 
ing out in private to her friend the thoughts which 
elsewhere she was obliged to keep locked within her 
own breast 

"Mark my words," she said, at what she and Thekla 
called an "afternoon opportunity," "it will end in dis- 
aster. Philip is bewitched, Thekla — ^bewitched as Merlin 
was with 'Vivien— only Vivien hcuL brains and she has 
none. You may see it by the very glance of his eyes, 
and hear it in the rubbish he condescends to talk with 
her. Or else he sits staring at her, and she looks at 
him now and then, and smiles. How I detest that smile 
of hers! Sweet it may be, but it is as utterly imbecile 
as a smile can be. As if two human beings could go on 
living on looks and smiles! Do you know what they 
ought to be talking about, if there was any seriousness 
or possibility about the thing? Why, about ways and 
means, and his position, and their future prospects, and 
how she could help him, and how they are to start in 
life. And instead of that, when they do talk, it is idiotic 
stuff about music and sentiment, and singing. Pshaw!" 

She paced about Thekla's bedroom, in which these 
disclosures took place, while Thekla herself sat, her lips 
set, her fingers apparently engrossed with her embroidery. 

"It haunts me, and makes me wretched!" went on 
Grace. "Whichever way I look, I can see nothing but 
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Inlsety. If she jilts him I believe he will break his 
heart, or go mad, or something. He is such a fool — » 
such a dear old fool ! And if she marries him " 

"For Heaven's sake talk of something else ! I cannot 
bear — I am wearied of it. What do I care?" said Thekla, 
sharply. 

And Grace, silenced in her tirade, and confirmed in 
her suspicions, fell to weeping. 

Despite her wretchedness she was able to face the 
prospect of going with Philip to the ball which Mr. Starkie 
was to give in honour of Mr. Grey's approaching mar- 
riage. All the superior clerks of the establishment were 
invited, and many other guests as well, and each of the 
aforesaid clerks was allowed to take two ladies. Philip 
was taking Grace and Angela, though to that day the 
latter had never said to him, "I love you, and I will be 
your wife when we can reasonably think of marriage." 
No such commonplace and prOsaic words had fallen 
from her lovely lips. Hints, vague half-promises, half- 
concessions, soothing words, and long^ mysterious glances 
had alone been vouchsafed, but they were enough to 
keep Philip feverishly in love, and still wandering in his 
Fool's Paradise. 

Some of Mr. Berghaus's family were also going, and 
it had been arranged that they should all start at the 
same time, and so arrive nearly together, at Mr. Starkie's 
place, which was in an Irkford suburb, five miles away. 

Angela's lips had been opened to utter a few words 
on the subject of dress. Being in half-mourning she 
said, she could not venture on anything but black and 
white, and being so poor her dress must be simple, and 
must be made at home. 

Miss Fairfax made a great point of the * home-made* 

incident. And so it was made at home, and chiefly by 

6» 
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the ingenious fingers of Mabelle. It was simple, no 
doubt; but there is costly simplicity as well as cheap 
and tawdry splendour, and as Grace Massey observed, 
"Dozens of yards of black tulle, and unlimited water- 
lilies and leaves in long sprays, of the very best make, 
cannot be got for absolutely nothing y you know; nor 
black satin fans with ivory sticks — but Philip gave her 
that; nor long Brussels lace mittens — but she said those 
belonged to her grandmother, and I am sure, for any- 
thing I care, they may have been worn by Noah's wife, 
before the Flood." 

The great day of the festivities at last dawned; it is 
to be hoped that poor Mr. Grey felt happier on the oc* 
casion than did some of those who were bidden to the 
festivities in honour of his marriage. 



CHAPTER X. 

FAREWELL. 

"Liebchen, ade! 
Scheiden thut weh!" 

"I SUPPOSE the governor won't be here to-day," said 
one of his fellow-clerks to Philip, on that eventful morn- 
ings "He's off to Grey's wedding.'? 

"I suppose so. Shall you be there to-night?" 

"Yes; I'm going with my sister, and my brother, and 
the girl I'm engaged to." 

"Are you engaged? I didn't know. Who is the 
lady?" 

"Miss Wainwright — Lucy Wainwright," said Philip's 
fellow-clerk, with a proud and happy smile.. 

"Oh, I once met her somewhere. She is a charming 
jrirl. I congratulate you." 
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"Thinks! Who are 3rou bringing?" 

**My sister, and the lady — a friend of my sister's — 
Miss Fairfax." 

"Perhaps I may congratulate you too, eh?" suggested 
his friend, looking at him with a smile. 

**No," was all Philip said; but he had cause to re- 
member the conversation. 

The day wore on, under the auspices of Mr. Day, the 
head clerk, and this unfortunate gentleman had ample 
cause to wish the hours of work might be curtailed. It 
had transpired that he also was to grace the ball, and 
many were the benevolent inquiries as to what he in- 
tended to do, and whom he thought of bringing with 
him. Mrs. Day — so much was elicited from him, was 
to accompany him, and, this fact once known, nothing 
Short of a full description of Mrs. Day's proposed cos- 
tume would satisfy the insubordinate youths supposed to 
be imder Mr. Da/s control. Truth compels the bio- 
grapher of Philip Massey at this period of his life, to 
admit that he took a foremost part in persecuting the 
unfortunate Mr. Day, presuming, it is to be feared', upon 
that excellent person's known partiality to him. He 
bad just extracted from the head clerk the admission 
that his consort's headdress would be glorious with a 
white marabout feather, with gold tips, when an frreverent 
spirit suddenly called out: 

**I say, here's the governor's carriage. He's coming, 
after all." 

"Gentlemen, I entreat you !" cried poor Mr. Day. 

"What a lark, if the old boy has forgotten to take off 
his wedding favour — Day, we'll make him lend it to you, 
if he has. He likes conferring favours on you, you 
know." 

Groans saluted this frightful attempt at a joke, which 
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groans were quickly hushed into a discreet silence as 
Mr. Starkie's foot was heard, then his voice in Mr. Da/s 
office, calling to him. 

The head derk bustled away, and some subdued 
laughter and joking went on at the expense of Mrs. 
Day's marabout feather. Philip Massey, who felt him- 
self in an oddly joyous and excited mood, had just an-* 
nounced that he would waltz with Mrs. Day ere cock- 
crow of the following day, or perish in the effort He 
was laughing at the prospect, and looking up, a slight 
flush upon his handsome, resolute face, and a gleam in 
his dark eyes, when the door of the office was opened, 
and the page-boy who waited upon Mr. Starkie inquired: 

"Is Mr. Massey here?" 

'*He is," replied Philip. 

"Mr. Starkie wants to speak to you at once, please." 

Philip rose, a little surprised at the unusual summons, 
and in a few moments found himself standing in M^* 
Starkie's private room, alone with that gentleman. 

"You sent for me, sir?" 

"Ah, Massey — yes, I want you." 

In his hand he held a telegram, as once before when 
he had wanted Philip he had held a letter. There werd 
signs of grave disturbance on his face. Philip stood 
waiting in silence while Mr. Starkie read the telegram 
again, and then, turning to him, said: 

"Bywell — you remember making inquiries foe me 
about Bywell?" 

"Perfectly well, sir." 

"Bywell has turned out much worse than I expected. 
He has made off with a lot of our money, and left the 
bridge, nearly finished, and all his workpeople, to any 
fate that may overtake them — in fact, there's the devil 
to pay, and that's all about it" 
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** Yes, SIT." 

"Is that all you have to say about it?" 

"I don't know of anything else, at the moment." 

"Ha, ha! Well, what you have to do is to set off at 
once, in Bywell's place, without losing an hour. From 

Y you will report to me. If you hear, or find out 

anything giving the least clue to his whereabouts, wire. 
The rest I shall put into the hands of the police, but 
the main thing is to send a substitute for him. Do you 
understand?" 

"That I am to set off at once for " said Philip,. 

deliberately. 

"Just so." 

"And remain until your contract is performed — and 
then come home?" 

"Exactly." 

"About how long shall I be out?" 

"Perhaps six months, perhaps eight. It might be a 
year." 

"It might be a year," repeated Philip, passing his 
hand over his brow. 

"It might. I don't say it will. Well — ^you don't wish 
to shirk it, do you?" 

"Far from it. I am ready to go immediately, but—, 
dxcuse my putting such a question, sir. It is not from 
greediness, or graspingness, I assure you, but because it 
is a matter of something like life and death to me. If 
I succeed to your satisfaction, and return safe and sound, 
will my position — shall I " 

"Will your position be improved? It all depends 
upon how you conduct yourself. If very well, it will be 
improved very considerably. I cannot say more." 

"Thank you, sir. I felt sure it was so. I only wished to 
hear it from yourself. And now, I am ready any moment" 
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So he was, perfectly ready. There are fewpleasahter 
things than to see a man, young, strong, honest, and 
honourable, ready to do what he is told, intelligently, 
not servilely, about to enter upon an expedition of much 
responsibility; and not without considerable risk, at a 
moment's notice; not dismayed, but not over-confident; 
self-possessed, but modest, and iiot under the impression 
that he was going to do something surpassing everything 
that anyone else had ever done before. 

A conversation took place between Philip and his 
chief — not long, but concentrated— in which Mr. Starkie 
explained his position, and Philip took it in, receiving 
also instructions and credentials. There was ai\ express 
from Irkford to London at eight o'clock. It was then 
nearly five. He had three hours in which to purchase 
what was absolutely necessary for his sudden expedition, 
go home, take leave of his sister, "and your friends," as 
Mr. Starkie remarked, in a general way — write to absent 
or distant friends, pack up his belongings, and be at the 
station in time for the London express. 

He left the room, after shaking hands with Mr. 
Starkie, with the brief words, 

"You may depend on me, sir, to do the best I have 
it in me to do for you." 

"That is enough," was the reply, and Philip found 
himself again in the outer, office, which he had left 
scarce a quarter of an hour before, at the page's 
summons. The rest of them were still seated there, and 
one or two looked up as Philip came in. 

"Well, Massey, what did he want? Anything about 
to-night? Did he ask you to bring some comic songs?" 

A stifled burst of laughter greeted this suggestion. 
Comic songs were not Mr. Masse/s strong point He 
answered nothing to their suggestions, but said: 
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**What bosh! (Jood-bye, all of you! Fm off to make 
acquaintance with the heathen Chinee." 

"Wiwt!" came in large capitals from all parts of the 
room; but Philip had no time to explain. He shook 
hands with a few friends, and hurried away with a 
general good-bye to the others. 

A hasty visit to a large outfitting shop, where he ex- 
plained his needs, and received a promise that what he 
wanted should be packed and sent to meet his train to 
London, and then, in a dream, a strange, unnatural trance, 
he got into a hansom and was driven to Lawrence Street 

It was still day, still broad, hot sunlight It seemed 
to him as if ages had passed since Mr. Starkie had 
summoned him to his room. On arriving at his house 
he went into the parlour, and found Grace in a state of 
extreme dishabilU^ seated on a sofa in a red Watteau 
dressing-gown, while finery was strewed in all directions 
around her, and a very large work-basket stood before 
her on the table. Yards and yards of amber ribbon and 
knots of black velvet were spread around in a bewildering 
confusion, and Miss Massey was absorbed in preparations 
for the evening. 

"Philip!" she ejaculated, as he came in, "you here 
at this hour! What has happened? Is the ball given 
up?" 

She flung her work down, and stood up. 

"Something has happened, I suppose," he said gravely, 
^'and the ball is certainly given up — at least for me. 
They are sending me out to China, to look after some 
business there." 

"To China to-night!" echoed Grace, and stood silent 
for a moment, looking at him. Her first impulse, why, 
she knew not, was to burst into tears; but that she felt 
would be folly. In Philip's face, despite its gravity, she 
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thought she read elation. Like a good sister, putting all 
private feelings and sensations aside, she said: : 

"If it is good for you, dear Philip, I congratulate you. 
But are you off this minute? You will have a meal, and 
let me pack up your things for you. At what time do 
you go?" 

"To London, by the eight o'clock express." 

"Oh, there is an hour or two yet. I will look after 
your things. Til clear all this rubbish away and put on 
my dress, because of course there will be no ball for us 
to-night, now." 

"I am very sorry to deprive you of your pleasure," 
he began. 

"Nonsense! As if it would be any pleasure to me 
with you just starting on such an expedition." 

"I must go and see Angela," said Philip, absently. 
"I shall not be long, Grace." 

"Angela 1 Oh yes, I suppose you must," she replied, 
a cold look coming across her face, a spasm across her 
heart, as she realised how much he was thinking of Angela. 
How small his sister's place had become in his heart! • 

Philip, without another word, went away, and rang 
the bell of the next house. 

Miss Fairfax was reading. Mabelle was sewing. "My 
dear little milliner," as her sister called her with affection- 
ate facetiousness. They, too, both started, and exclaimed 
as Philip came in. 

"What is happening?" burst from Angela's lips in ^ 
tone of unusual animation. 

"May I speak with you alone a few minutes?" he 
asked, gently and gravely. "I have something important 
to tell you." 

Mabelle gathered up her work and went upstairs. 
Philip and Angela were left alone. 
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"DohH'keep me in su^ense!" she said, with a melan- 
choly smile. "Have- you made a fortune, Philip, or lost 
all that you have, that you look so dreadfully solemn?" 

"Neither one nor the other, dear," he said, seating 
himself on the couch beside her and taking her hand; 
"but it has been put within my power greatly to improve 
my fortunes." 

"Has it? Howl" exclaimed Angela, with- genuine 
interest 

He told her briefly what had happened. 

"I said, to improve my fortunes," he added; "but, 
Angela, if you elect to remain true :to me, and will wait, 
and will let me say our fortunes, why, when I come home 
again — and what could hinder me if I knew you were 
waiting for me? — I should be able to say to you, 'Will 
you be my wife, at once — any time — and ' " 

"Dear Philip, to hesitate at such a moment would not 
be womanly, but prudish and unkind. • I say yes, I will 
wait for you." 

"Oh, God bless youl" cried he, with almost a sob, as 
he caught her in his arms for the first time, and could 
only hold her to his heart and remain silent. 

Angela behaved very properly and very prettily; no- 
thing could have surpassed the sweetness of her demeanour. 
She rested her head on his shoulder, and she, too, said 
nothing, no doubt feeling it unnecessary to add to her 
lover's excitement by any high-flown language or pas- 
sionate assurances. She was thinking — who shall say 
what she was thinking? One thing only is certain, that 
she rejoiced unfeignedly in Philip's improved prospects, 
and wondered very much by how much they were im- 
proved. 

Yet, when Philip moved, and she felt that the time 
was come to look affectionately at hi^l, there was that in 
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the eyes which met hers that sent a strange little thrill 
through even her veins — a passion, a? depth, looking from 
their darkness — a "for life or death, for weal or woe" ex- 
pression which even she could not see quite unmoved. 

"And you will write, and let me write to you, dearest?'^ 
he said, at last 

"Yes, Philip; how often can one write?" 

"As often as one will; the oftener the better. If you 
knew how happy every one of your letters will make me !" 

She smilec^ and there was another pause, till Philip 
said: 

"Ah, by-the-bye, I am very sorry about the ball to- 
night — that you should miss it; but " 

"Miss it!" said she, looking up. "Why? No one 
knows of our engagement, and — Philip — no one must 
know, except those who know already." 

"What!" he faltered. 

"The anxiety b( a public engagement with you away, 
in this barbarous place, would wear me out, would almost 
kill me! Indeed, Philip, it must not be made known." 

"As you will, my darling. I would not cause you a 
moment's anxiety for the world." 

"You will cause me plenty while you are out in China 
— awful place! But don't you see that if I don't go to 
the ball — ^just because you have left — what totii people 
think? I shall go with a heavy heart I shall be thinking 
of you, and ready to cry all the time; but, Philip, I musi 
gOf that is certain." 

"But Grace is not going. Who are you to go with?" 

"Grace will go if you choose to make her do so," said 
his lady-loye, looking at him with something like a flash 
in her languorous eyes. "And as for a chaperon, I will 
see to that. Mrs. Berghaus will chaperon us." 

The saying is indeed a true one which asserts that 
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the strength of some characters only displa3rs itself in 
great emergencies. Nothing short of an immense occa- 
sion like this could thus have called forth the strength 
pf Angela Fairfax's character. 

Philip hardly knew what he felt as he heard her thus 
rapidly disposing of all his objections, and making ap- 
parent the absolute necessity of attending the ball. 

A few more sentences passed, and then he agreed to 
use his influence with Grace. 

'^But my time is short," he said at last. ''I must leave 
you. Where is Mabelle? I must say good-bye to her." 

Angela called her, and she came down. 

''Mabelle, Philip is going to China, and he wants to 
say good-bye to you." 

"To China I" echoed Mabelle, intelligently. 

"Yes. He is coming back quite rich, and then " 

She smiled with expressive sweetness. 

"And then, Mabelle, I hope we shall be brother and 
sister. We have always been good friends, have we not?" 

"Always," said Mabelle, with a wintry little smile, 
as she placed her hand in his. 

"Then good-bye, dear. I know that when I leave 
you with one another I leave both in good hands. I 
may take a kiss, Mabelle, for who knows when oi" how 
we shall meet again?" 

With a smile, he stooped and touched her cheek — 
half amused to see the frightened eyes that met his — 
with his lips, and Mabelle said "Good-bye, Philip," 
but seemed to have no voice wherewith to wish him 
a prosperous voyage, and then — somehow he found 

himself outside the house. 

# . « « # « 

"Go to the ball! Never V^ cried Grace, indignantly, 
when he. represented the case to her. "I should die 
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of blushes if I got fhere. The heartlessness of it! OBJ 
shameful!" 

"But if I ask you, as a last favour — before I go, 
Gracey — as a last, and the greatest favour I ever did 
ask?" 

"Philip, you are a tyrant, and you never used to 
be one!" she said, passionately. "I cannot go; you 
must not ask it" 

But he did ask it, and she, in the end, granted it^ 
as he knew she would. With a face of gloom and a 
heart like lead, she went to get dressed. At half-past 
seven Philip drove away, and on his way to London, 
-while the August sunset was flooding all the ripening 
fields with golden light, his thoughts were all at Mn 
Starkie's house, and the ballroom there, and how Angela's 
lieart was heavy*, and how Grace was thinking of him. 
Surely, since five o'clock, he must have lived a hundred 
years at least. 



CHAPTER XI. 

GOING AND RETURNING. 

Angela had said, in reference to the ball, "I will 
find a chaperon;" and she had easily succeeded in 
doing so. A note, written in haste, to Mrs. Berghaus, 
and sent by the servant of the lodging-house, despite 
much grumbling on the part of both her mistress and 
of the girl herself, produced a good-natured reply from 
the lady, to the effect that she and her party intended 
to be at Mr. Starkie's house at such and such an hour, 
and if Miss Massey and Miss Fairfax would be there 
about the same time, and would wait in the dressing- 
room, she would chaperon them with pleasure. 
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Angela was a Fairfax, and descended on hfer mother's 
side from an aristocratic house, which had never paid 
the least attention to the renegade daughter who had 
married a countiy rector; still, Angela had their blood 
in her veins, and derived from them a spirit which, 
she was wont to say, was all too fiery and impetuous. 
Yet all the spirit of the Fairfaxes and of that other 
noble house combined could not give her any pleasure 
in the contemplation of that drive of an hour and a 
half with Grace Massey, angry, injured, and unwilling, 
to the scene of the festivities. Grace was ready at the 
appointed hour, looking very handsome, despite her dis- 
tress, in her amber silk and gauze, with the black 
velvet knots; but her eyes were red with weeping, and 
swollen with the tears which had not fallen, and her 
jnanner was dull and cold in the extreme. 

Angela was so closely shrouded in a long white 
cloak that it was impossible to guess at the appearance 
likely to be made by herself or her dress; all that 
Grace could see was a large, star-like white flower, 
reposing somewhere in the mazes of wavy black hair 
which covered her head, which made her look like 
some n^ad or nymph, realised in flesh and blood — and 
artificial flowers. 
' "What a trial this is, dear!" sighed Angela. 

"What?" inquired Grace. 

"Philip's going away. It is most distressing. Nothing 
but a sense of duty — the very strongest sense of duty, 
would have induced me to go to this miserable ball. 
I am sure I shall not dance a bit," and she sighed 
heavily. 

Grace struggled hard not to say some sharp, bitter 
thing, as she. was constantly tempted to do when with 
Angela. The remembrance of that dear face which she 
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had kissed in farewell not an hour ago, and that alone, 
held in her desire to be sarcastic, even sardonic, in her 
replies, and she said: 

"Yes; I don't expect any pleasure from it, I must 
say, and in my judgment it would have been better not 
to go. But I could not refuse Philip's last request" 

**I wish it had been in my power to stay away!" 
sighed Angela; "but it would have looked so very 
marked, you know." 

"I thought you and my brother were now definitely 
engaged. He told me so," said Grace. 

"We are, but not publicly. It would have been more 
than I could bear, to be openly engaged to him, and he 
gone away, for no one knows how long!" 

Grace's rage could no longer be entirely repressed. 

"You must have a very sensitive nature," said she^ 
in honeyed accents. 

"Oh, very!" assented Angela. 

"But to my mind," went on the downright Grace, 
"if I loved a man enough to marry him, there is nothing 
that I should like better than to have it known that I 
was engaged to him. I should be proud of it, and I 
should glory in it" 

"Oh, my dear Grace, how shocking! You are so 
young, dear, you really don't know what you are saying." 

Grace laughed shortly and bitterly, and remarked: 

^'Do you meaii that I have not had as much ex- 
perience as you on the subject? I have never had any, 
allow me to tell you, except that I agreed to marry one 
of Philip's schoolfellows when he was ten and I was 
nine. But I see we shall never agree upon the subject, 
so we had better let it drop." 

Nothing loth, Angela complied with the suggestion, and 
the rest of the journey was pursued in unbroken silence. 
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They had scarcely entered the dressing-room at Mr. 
Starkie's before the Berghauses also arrived; Thekla and 
her mother, the former looking rather pale, but with a 
certain deeper light than usual in her blue eyes. Grace 
flew to her, and began to explain the case, in a series 
of low, but energetic whispers; while Angela, daintily 
arranging her very elegant and very artistic dress, dis- 
coursed aside to Mrs. Berghaus in a discreet undertone. 

"Mr. Philip Massey has been suddenly called away; 
lie has gone to China, I believe; so he could not bring 
us, and of course Grace was so busy seeing him off and 
talking to him that I offered to write to you in her 
place." 

"Ah, yes!" said the unsuspecting Mrs. Berghaus, 

arranging her cap before the glass. "I only wonder that 

Grace would come without him; she is so very devoted 

to him." 

-'. "He made a point of her doing so, and she did not 

^1 like to refuse him. It is very good of you to chaperon 

^H so many girls. Four ladies, and only Mr. Hermann 

V Berghaus to escort us." 

^yl "And Mr. Fordyce; he came with us," said Mrs. Berg- 
haus, sticking a pin into her cap, and contentedly survey- 
ing the effect "So we have two gentlemen." 

"Mr. Fordyce! Indeed!" said Angela, in some sur- 
prise, as she and the others followed Mrs. Berghaus 
downstairs. 

In the hall they found Hermann and Mr. Fordyce, 
the latter looking stiff, and with a heightened colour in 
his cheeks. 

"What a funny little man he is!" mimnured Grace 
to Thekla. 

"Isn't he? J think he is smitten with you, Grace. He 
had not intended coming, but when mamma casually 
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mentioned that you and Philip and Angela Fairfax wer^ 
coming, he immediately testified the greatest desire to 
join us. We had a good laugh about it." 

In the meantime Mr. Fordyce, looking extremely pink, 
had offered his arm to Miss Fairfax, and she, with her 
sweetest smile, had accepted it, leaving Hermann to 
escort his mother, and. Grace and Thekla to come after 
them alone. 

"Smitten with me^ Thekla!" whispered Grace, with a 
short laugh, as they entered the ballroom. 

Grace did not have a pleasant evening. She was 
angry, vexed, and jealous for her brother, and, refusing 
almost every dance except one or . two, with Hermann 
Berghaus, remained a voluntary wallflower, and looked 
with jaundiced eyes on the proceedings of Philip's /awf/d'. 

Whatever the effort might cost the bleeding heart of 
Miss Fairfax, it is very certain that, she made a gallant 
attempt to appear to enjoy the ball, and it was, like 
most praiseworthy attempts, rewarded with a fair modicum 
of success. While Grace sat glooming at one side, while 
Thekla Berghaus danced — for what could Philip Masse/s 
departure to China, or anywhere else, be to her? — but 
danced mechanically, and had nothing but sharp things 
to say to her partners! Angela also danced every dance, 
and fascinated all who spoke tp her by her pensive smile 
and engaging manners and beaux yeux, 

Mr. Fordyce, in particular, devoted himself to her, and 
Angela was very kind to him, and helped out his awkward 
attempts at gallantry and compliments, with the tact and 
delicacy which only women ever fully acquire. What 
she thought, felt, or hoped on this occasion it is beyond 
the power of her biographer to say. . AH the latter cati 
do is to report what the young lady did, said, and looked 
like. During the ball she danced much, said very little, 
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and looked very beautiful. When the ball was over, it 

was on the arm of Mr. Fbrdyce that she supported her- 
self as she and Grace went to their carriage, Grace going 
before with Hermann Berghaus; and as the two young 
ladies drove home not a syllable was exchanged between 
them. 

It appeared that some understanding had been arrived 
at by Grace and Thekla; for, despite fatigue and late 
hours, they met the following morning, and journeyed 
together to Foulhaven, the seaside town in Yorkshire iq. 
the neighbourhood of which was Grace's house, there to 
stay for the remainder of the college vacation. 

CHAPTER XII. 

mabelle's translation. 

The heat of August faded into the milder warmth of 
September, and the vacations were over; work and the 
autumn sessions at school and college began again. 
Grace Massey and Thekla Berghaus returned from Foul- 
haven, the one to her home, the other to her lodgings and 
her studies, faster friends than ever; while Mabelle and 
her sister had to begin their work again, the one her 
lessons, the other her teaching. The only difference 
seemed to be that Philip was away, and that his letter? 
came like angels' visits, few and far between; often de- 
layed, very irregular, owing to the outlandishness of the 
place to which he had gone, and the precariousness of 
bis means of communication with the outside world. It 
was naturally to Angela that he wrote most often and 
most freely, and Angela had a way of receiving these 
epistles with a calm pensive indifference, and of smiling 
gently at their glowing language, and perhaps not men- 
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tioning that she had heard from him, but letting the 
fact come out casually in the course of conversation, 
which habit drove Grace Massey, to use her own ex- 
pression, "nearly wild." In vain Thekla tried to pour 
balm on the wounded spirit, by suggesting that Angela 
could not know by instinct how intensely dear Philip was 
to his sister, nor hpw the latter felt the separation, and 
longed for news of^him — that such knowledge must come 
with time, and no doubt would so come. 

"Never, I tell you!" was the uncompromising reply. 
"She does know how I love him; and she knows how she 
hates me, and I feel that every time she torments me 
by withholding news of Philip, or doling it out as if She 
grudged it, or cared nothing about it, she knows she is 
tormenting me, and delights in it." 

"I don't think you have any right to say such things," 
replied Thekla, steadily: "and at least it is quite evident 
that she considers herself engaged to your brother, for 
she answers his letters unfailingly; it must be so, or you 
would hear of it from him." 

"Do you suppose she would ever let him go, unless 
a richer man came forward? Let that happen, and we 
shall see!" said Grace, bitterly. 

"Fie, Grace! I did not think you had it in you to 
imagine such wickedness, much less openly to speak it" 

"*Evil communications corrupt good manners.* I tell 
you I am right," said Grace, doggedly. "All I can say is, 
I wish it were over, in one way or another, and that 
Philip belonged to me once again, or to some woman 
worthy of him." 

Thekla made no answer to this, but tranquilly pursued 
her work, and Grace's heart sank, for she had lately 
begun to notice certain signs and tokens about Thekla, 
and to say to herself, "Of course she caimot wait for 
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ever, and if — but nothing shall ever make me quarrel 
with her, and it is that woman's fault, not hers," 

Thus the weeks flew on, Grace, despite the vivid 
hopes and fears of her private life, continued a diligent 
student at the college courses. Occasionally she and 
Mabelle Fairfax would take their way together, to or 
from school and college, when the hours of their classes 
happened to coincide. Grace could not resist Mabelle, 
despite her active dislike to the girPs sister, and all her 
ways and works; and Mabelle appeared to derive a plea- . 
sure, intense, though almost timid, from the society of 
Grace. 

"She is a wonderful child," Grace said to Thekla 
one day. "I am certain she is really clever. She seems 
to have read almost everjrthing; she says, when her father 
was alive she had nothing to do but read to herself and 
him. I fancy she was kept in^the background, and so 
had time to improve her mind^nd sense enough to do 
it. But she is awfully old for her age; she is only just 
sixteen, you know." ^ 

Indeed Mabelle" was in^iany respects very old for her 
age, while in others she was equally young. A shadow 
had undoubtedly brooded -over almost the whole of her 
young life; intercourse with none but persons older than 
herself had forced some of her powers to an early ma- 
turity, while a strong, sweet, and unselfish nature had 
quietly i«ceived and accepted the burden of poverty and 
reversed circumstances, which to Angela had appeared so 
great a calamity, such an unheard-of woe, that almost any 
means of escape from it presented itself to her mind as 
legitimate. From the first it had been Mabelle who had 
acted and </<?«^, who had devised ways and means, who 
had faced the world; it had been Angela who had 
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snatched at the gifts sent by the gods, while grumbling 
that they were not better. 

Since Philip's departure, Mabelle's spirits appeared to 
have revived somewhat. It would have been impossible 
to say what the child had in her heart — what vague re- 
joicing that Philip was out of harm's way, or what misty 
hopes that in a year's absence, amidst new «nd exciting 
scenes, he might perhaps unlearn s6mething of the passion 
that had possessed him when he departed. ^ 

When the time for lessons began again, Angela, like 
other people, was forced to work, and Mabelle's sad 
little face even began to wear a smile row and then. 
Like all healthy natures, she turned gladly to work as a 
tonic and a bracing influence, and like many in- 
experienced natures, she imagined that what to her was 
so good and strengthening must necessarily work wonders 
in everyone else. Mabelle saw the relationship between 
Philip and her sister with her own eyes, not with 
Angela's, and to those eyes it seemed a good and a 
beautiful thing that a man should go out into the world 
and work, and that the woman he left at home behind 
him should not be ashame^ to work too, when the end 
in view was mutual union and happiness. So she looked 
at the matter, and imagined that other eyes would see 
it in the same light. ♦• .j^ 

She had been thinking the question over one after- 
noon, late in October, as she sat alone, preparing her 
tasks for the following day. It was one of the after- 
noons on which Angela's time^-^as entirely taken up with 
several music lessons, and sl^ would not be at home 
until nearly five. It was approaching that hour, and the 
room was growing dark, when Mabelle, unwilling to draw 
down the blinds and expel the last gleam of daylight, 
took her Schiller to the window, to catch the last pale 
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beam of even, while she did her meed of translation for 
class. 

It was a passage from the Jungfrau von Orleans that 
she had just translated, and turning from that monoton- 
ous, if severely beautiful, verse, she opened the page at. 
some shorter poems. The leaves fell apart naturally at 
her favouritf» "Ode to Joy," and she read the last verses 
slowly, pond^ing over the end one of all, and thinking, 

"That is true poetry, and what a splendid man he 
would be who answered to the description." 

With this she rested her chin on her hand, and looked 
steadily out of the window. She saw two persons coming 
up the street, in earnest conversation. Mabelle's eye 
wavered, her cheek paled, but she was not near-sighted, 
and she was in her sane mind — in possession of all her 
faculties. She knew it was no delusion. That was 
Angela, slowly advancing, and that man, who carried her 
roll of music and looked earnestly into her face 'was 
Mr. Fordyce. Certainly, there was no possibility of a 
mistake in the matter. They advanced slowly, paused 
at the gate to exchange some parting words, then there 
was a shake of the hand, a look from the gentleman, 
accompanied by a bow in which there was more of good 
intentions than of elegant performance; an appealing 
glance from the lady. 

Mr. Fordyce yralked briskly away down the street, 
and Angela rang the front-door bell. 

"Why, child, you are almost in the dark; I can't see 
my way," she said, as she came in. "Do let us have 
the gas lighted, and some tea — I am dying for a cup 
of tea." 

"Angela, was that Mr. Fordyce who came with you to 
the gate?" 

"Mr. Fordyce?" repeated Angela, in a changed voice. 
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which strove to break into an indifferent laugh; "yes, 
ma belle, it was. Dear old thing he is! What then?" 

"Had he walked far with you?" 

"From Carlton Road, just above the Berghauses. It" 
was there I met him." 

"And he turned back with you?" 

"He did. Really, I have had enough of this catechism. 
You are not a cheerful sister. Here am I, half-dead with • 
cold and fatigue, and you begin to cross-question me as 
if I were a witness suspected of dishonesty. You da 
forget yourself strangely, sometimes." 

She rang the bell sharply and desired the servant to 
bring some tea. Then she lighted the gas with her own 
hands, and when Mabelle looked at her, she saw a flush 
on her cheeks and a light, as of triumph, in her eyes. 

The words of the verses she had been reading seemed 
to ring in Mabelle's ears. Was her sister without it — 
that moral quality which holds compacts sacred — 

'*Vows once made, kept evermore; 
Truth maintained 'twixt friend and foe?" 

Or was she one of those women who will pursue any 
bypath through life which promises most ease to the feet, 
and the pleasantest banks to rest upon, even though to 
do it she must go for ever with "a lie in her right hand?" 
The tension of doubt and distress became almost un- 
bearable to the young girl. The cloud which for a few 
weeks had been lifled, settled more heavily than ever 
over her head. Perhaps Angela might not suffer, but 
she did. Whenever she saw Grace, she felt an impulse 
to cover her face with her hands; she wished she could 
iink into the earth and be for ever lost to sight. When 
she saw the letters in the thin foreign envelopes, with the 
outlandish stamps, and the round, black address to Miss 
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Fairfax, and saw those others with the small, clear, deli- 
cate tracery, addressed to "Philip Massey, Esq., H.B.M. 

Consulate, Y , China," Mabelle felt as if the world 

were upside down, were one vast, black, hideous lie, and 
she a part of it. 

For the first meeting between Mr. Fordyce and Angela, 
which had shocked her and sent a chill foreboding to her 
heart, was not the last; but, warned by the result of it, 
Angela had never again allowed Mabelle a chance of ex- 
postulating with her. Her affairs were cleverly managed. 
The girl could now only guess, surmise, suspect; wear 
out her heart with conjectures which she could not sub- 
stantiate, and rack her brains with consideration of the 
problem whether she must leave Philip to his fate or 
betray what she thought of her sister, and possibly be 
found wrong after all. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

COMING. 

With Easter, which the following year fell late, came 
a letter from Philip to Angela, breathing hope, high and 
strong. His work was nearly over; in a month or six 
weeks at the latest he hoped to be well on his homeward 
way. 

"Philip coming home! Just fancy!" cried Miss Fair- 
fax, with imusual animation. 

"Philip coming home? Oh! when?" cried Mabelle, 
a flush crossing her pale face. 

"Soon, he says. In six weeks," replied Angela, with 
an uneasy laugh. 

"Thank heaven! Then all will be well, and you will 
have no more of this suspense which is so trying and so 
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bard to bear/' said Mabelle, with emotion, a? she kissed 
her. 

"Trying! It is wearing beyond everything. It has 
reduced me to a mere skeleton/' said Angela, whose face 
was certainly a little wasted, but lovelier than ever, and. 
whose dark eyes looked larger, more pensive, more mourn- 
ful, if possible, than of old. 

In very truth Angela was suffering. She was playing 
for what seemed to her high stakes — money, ease, posi- 
tion; immunity from "drudgery" and poverty; exemption 
from the necessity of wearing cheap gloves, and common, 
ill-made gowns; from having to ride in an omnibus, or 
go on foot; from having to see women who were often 
ugly, old, or vulgar, or all three, ride by in their car- 
riages, while her lovely self carried her own parcels on 
the footpath. She was playing her game desperately, 
and with an energy which she could have given to no 
other object in the heavens above or the earth beneath; 
and now this letter told her that she was playing it 
against time, and with terrible odds against her — the 
odds that Philip would return and openly claim her be- 
fore the other man made the offer for which she was 
waiting. 

When Philip had gone away, with all his hard fight 
before him, and his fortune to make, the prospect of 
what he offered her on his return had seemed Elysium 
in comparison with her actual lot; but even yet Philip's 
fortunes were nearly all to make, and a hundred things 
might happen to mar ' their brightness; whereas Mr. 
Fordyce, though elderly, slow, and awkward, held in his 
hands all the things she coveted, and with a word could 
make them hers. How was she to bring the affair to a 
"happy" termination; how continue to hoodwink Mabelle, 
deceive Philip, smile at Grace, keep Mr. Fordyce still iu 
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love, and still in good humour? She was not wrong when 
she said that the process was "wearing." 

Grace was overjoyed in the prospect of Philip's speedy 
return, but Mabelle's eager expectancy was tinged with 
a heavy despondency — ^the prevision of a coming cata- 
strophe, whidi, strive as she would, she could not banish. 

"He will be here directly," said hope, "and all will 
be well." 

"He cannot come for weeks yet," muttered apprehen- 
sion, "and in a few weeks much that is bad and dis- 
astrous may happen." 

Between the two moods the girl was worn to a sha- 
dow, and sometimes almost hysterical from her agonised 
mental debate as to what was best or most right to do 
— betray her suspicions of her sister (for they were but 
suspicions) at the last moment, when all might so soon 
be put right, or maintain silence, though all should go 
wrong. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

ft 

CONFESSION. 

OKe afternoon, when the time of Philip's promised 
arrival was drawing near, Thekla Berghaus went to call 
upon Grace Massey. She found her, as she had ex- 
pected, at home and alone, with books spread around 
her, and a sheet of paper before her. 

"What are you doing?" asked Thekla, "Are you 
busy? Do I disturb you?" 

"You never disturb me. I was doing this work now, 
intending to walk up to your house this evening, but I 
am glad you came here instead. Take off your hat, and 
we'll have a cup of tea." 
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Thekla did not decline the proffered hospitality. She 
put off her hat, seated herself on the sofa, and said: 

"I am glad I found you in. I did not want you to 
come up to our house to-night, or at all, until I had seen, 
you and spoken to you." 

"No! Why?" asked Grace, looking up in momentary 
surprise. 

"Because you would have discovered something which 
I want to tell you — not leave you to find it out" 

"Ah!" said Grace, sweeping away her books and 
writing materials, as the maid came in with the tray of 
afternoon tea. 

She said nothing more, but poured out some for 
Thekla, who sat looking somewhat nervous. Grace 
carried the cup to her, placed it beside her at the comer 
of the table, and laying one hand on Thekla's shoulder, 
said, in a low voice: 

"Thekla, you have got engaged to some one!" ' 

"Yes, I have," replied Thekla, suddenly looking up, 
and throwing her arms round Grace's neck, she pressed 
it tightly with one or two convulsive little hugs; "I have. 
What have you to say to it?" 

"Tell me first if it is Mr. Reichhardt?" 

"It is Fritz Reichhardt— yes." 

"Then I wish you every happiness that you deserve,' 
an4 if you get that you will have no end of joy. Fritz 
Reichhardt is a good fellow. I think he deserves you 
too, almost." 

"Thank you; FU tell him so," said Thekla, beginning, 
to stir her tea. 

Both girls had hard work to abstain from tears, partly, 
because they were girls, talking about an engagement, 
and partly because of a flood of memories — of hopes, 
fears, and tender thoughts, which had agitated both their 
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hearts, and to which, as they both feU, it would be 
terribly dangerous to make any allusion. 

Thekla knew that Grace had ardently desired Philip 
to fall in love with her, and ask her to marry him, and 
Grace knew that she knew it Grace knew that Thekla 
had more than liked Philip; that since his engagement 
to Angela Fairfax she had suffered, and that this engage- 
jnent meant, amongst other things, escape from a con- 
dition which oppressed her; and Thekla knew that Grace 
knew all this. But they were both wisely silent on the 
subject Grace poured out some tea for herself, and 
said: 

"I suppose it is only just settled, and if I had come 
unexpectedly this evening I should have found Mr. 
Reichhardt there in his new and successful rdle of ac- 
cepted suitor — and you wished to come and explain first" 

**Yes, that is all about it," assented Thekla; "but 
you will come all the same, and see him and me in that 
rdle you speak of, won't you?" 

"With pleasure; but in that case I shall have to ask 
you to go away at once, rude though it may seem, or I 
shall never have my Euclid ready for to-morrow morn- 
mg." 

"I go at once," said Thekla, rising. "Ah, there is 
MabellcFairfax coming home from school. How wretched , 
the child looks!" 

"Does she not? My heart aches for her, somehow." 

"Perhaps Angela bullies her," 

"I haven't a doubt of it; but I know that when 
Angela is married to Philip there will be no bullying. 
Nothing enrages him so much as to see weak things op- 
pressed." 

Here Thekla took her departure, and Grace was left 
alone, to return to her definitiwis with the reflection: 
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"She is quite right — quite. But if it could only have 
been different!" 



CHAPTER XV. 
THE END OF A DREAM. 

It was half-past one on the following day when Grace 
Massey and Mabelle Fairfax came slowly up Lawrence 
Street together, returning, the one from school, the other 
from college. They had met in Carlton Road, and come 
on in company. 

"Philip will soon be here now," said Grace. "You 
must put on a better face to welcome him, Mabelle. 
You look so white and washed out — what they call 'fair 
pining' where I come from." 

"Oh, I am all right," said Mabelle, with a sickly- 
smile. 

"Has Angela heard from Philip again?" 

"Not since that day she had a letter saying he was 
off to Hongkong, and sailed in two days; at least," added 
Mabelle, conscientiously, "she has not heard again so far 
as I know; but I . go off to school before the postman 
comes. Angela does not go out till later." 

"Yes. By the way, I think you have too long hours 
at school. When your holidays come you must pay us 
a visit at Foulhaven. I am sure it will do you good, 
and by that tin>e, thank goodness, Philip's engagement 
will be public property, and it would be the most natural 
thing in the world for you to come. I hate all this 
secrecy, and I feel it an absolute wrong to my father 
and mother, but surely it will all be over soon!" 

"I hope so," said Mabelle, with a still fainter smile, 
as they arrived at home. * 
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"Get your dinner," pursued the practical Grace. "You 
•look almost starving, and as for me, Fm ravenous." 

With a cheering nod she parted from Mabelle, and 
went to her own quarters. The table was spread, and 
Grace, throwing off her hat and mantle, was about to 
ring the bell for dinner (for in Lawrence Street that 
meal was usually taken in the middle of the day), when 
•a letter on the mantelpiece, addressed in her mother's 
hand, caused her to pause. She opened it, and was 
reading it 

**Dear Gracey, 
"Thanks for your nice, long letter, and tell Miss 
Berghaus that " 

A ring — a strange, trembling, yet loud, importunate 
ring at the front door, beginning, as it were, timidly, 
and then repeated loudly. So strange a sound was it 
•that Grace forgot the "ravenous" hunger she had spoken 
of, forgot her letter, and stood still, her head raised, 
listening. 

Presently the front door was opened, and Grace could 
hear nothing that passed, only that the door closed again, 
and some one came in. Then — it all seemed like a 
weird dream — the parlour door was pushed open, and 
Mabelle stood there looking like some unhappy little 
ghost; she seemed to have shrunk away and become 
•shorter, smaller, thinner, during the five or six minutes 
which had elapsed since Grace parted from her. Her 
face was white, her lips open, her eyes distended, her 
whole aspect one of horror unmitigated. 

"Child, child, what is the matter?" cried Grace, going 
to her and grasping her arm, chilled by the look of de- 
spair in the young face. 
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"Don't touch me!" said Mabelle, in a hoarse whisper, 
shrinking away from her, "I am not fit for you to touch, 
but you must know. Oh, she ought not to have left it 
all to me; indeed she ought not!" 

In her quivering hands she held a paper, which 
Grace, with an uncontrollable impulse to know the worst, 
took from her hand and read, to a broken accompani- 
ment of scattered words and exclamations from Mabelle. 

"Dearest Mabelle, 
"I am sure you will be surprised to find a letter in- 
stead of me when you return from school. Dearest child, 
you must try not to feel hurt at what I have done, but 
you must see that I had really no alternative. You must 
know how unhappy I have been in my engagement to 
Philip Massey. As the time approaches for his return I 
feel that it is impossible I should ever be united to him 
— it would be misery; and the love which I have learned 
to feel for another shows me plainly that to marry Mr. 
Massey would be the greatest wrong I could do. The 
gentleman whom I am now going to meet, and to whom 
I shall be married this morning, is Mr. Fordyce. We 
have looked at the matter in every light, and come to 
the conclusion that it was best to be married privately. 
I have written to Mr. Massey to the hotel in London at 
which he said he should stay. I have left you plenty of 
money, dearest, to last while we are away, and I will 
write to you as soon as possible, and tell you our plans. 
Of course, when we return, your home will be with us, 
and if you are happy there I shall feel that all the sacri- 
fices I have made for you have not been in .vain. Au 
revoiry then, I will write from Paris, and bijjr you some- 
thing lovely there, "Your loving sister^^ ^ ^ 

"Angela,". 
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"The hypocrite!" burst from the lips of Grace, as 
she finished; "oh, the heartless, lying jilt! Bah!" 

Further energetic words were on her energetic lips, 
but the dead silence which met her ears caused her to 
look up, chilled her in the midst of her fury of indigna- 
tion. Mabelle was supporting herself with both hands 
against a chair-back; pale, trembling, shivering from 
head to foot, and silent — always silent. It seemed as if 
the iron of her sister's sin, and the shame of it, had 
entered into her soul for ever. All she could do was to 
stand like some creature which has sinned, and sees the 
master's hand about to fall in chastisement — stand and 
submit. The utter misery, the sick, trembling wretched- 
ness of the girl smote Grace's heart. It was all in such 
contrast with her sister's baseness. 

"Forgive me, Mabelle!" she cried, on a sudden im- 
pulse. "I love my brother — God and myself only know 
how much — and your sister is a bad, unprincipled woman, 
who will have gone near to break his heart by what she 
has done; but yoti are innocent, I see, and it has shaken 
you terribly. Here, sit down, and do not think of going 
back yet." 

"No, don't touch me!" said Mabelle, with difficulty 
getting her words out. "I knew — I — she " 

"You knew — ^you knew!*' cried Grace, recoiling, and 
flashing a terrible look upon her. 

"No — I mean — I did not know this, I knew she had 
seen Mr. Fordyce. I thought she had seen him often, 
but I did not know. I began to think she would not 
marry Philip, and that I ought to speak to you — I — I 
didn't know. I am nearly mad, I think," concluded 
Mabelle, with a strange and haggard look around as she 
j)ut her hand to her head. 

*Tlease to tell me " Grace had begun, when the 
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silence outside was suddenly broken by the sounJi of 
wheels, and, strange though it might seem in the in- 
tensity of their present feelings, both the girls looked 
eagerly out of the window, for, deep in the background 
of both minds lurked the unspoken fear, "What if Philip, 
by any chance, were to arrive to-day — now?" And Grace, 
seeing a cab drive up, and the driver thereof scanning 
the numbers on the house-doors, uttered the fear which 
paralysed Mabelle's lips. 

"If it should be Philip! Good heavens — I believe it 
is Philip!" 

Still no answer from Mabelle, while Grace rushed to 
the window, and found that her fear was right — the cab 
stopped there; that was he, bronzed and tanned, and 
looking like a foreigner — much changed — a man to 
attract notice now wherever he went; but Philip, her 
very brother Philip, casting impatient glances towards 
the house, throwing some coin to the cabman, and strid- 
ing up the steps. It was then that the full force of the 
situation burst upon both girls. 

"He has not been to London at all — he has come by 
Liverpool. The letter — why, he can never have got the 
letter. He does not know." 

Grace hurried forth the words, and, losing her pre- 
sence of mind, began to walk hurriedly about, wringing 
her hands, and muttering: 

"What shall I do? Oh, heavens, what shall I do? 
What a welcome home! My poor Philip!" 

Mabelle had sunk upon the chair, unable any longer 
to stand up — her limbs would not support her and then 
— a step, a stride, and the door was burst open, and 
Philip had Grace in his arms, and was laughing with 
delight, and kissing her, and saying: 
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' * "Notsr, my child, don't die of surprise—^don't, for my 
sake!" 

In the bitterness of her heart Grace could almost 
have been angry with him for his blind, joyful haste, his 
oblivion, his utter inattention to everything but the joy 
of returning and seeing his beloved ones again. 

"Philip," she said, releasing herself and speaking 
solemnly, "you don't seem to see that I have a visitor — 
and a visitor who has come on a bad errand." 

"Why— what! Mabelle! You look ill. What ails 
you? There's nothing the matter with Angela, is there? 
Speak directly!" he added, almost angrily. "Is she ill?" 

"Philip — it is very sad," began Grace. "Angela has 
— has — oh, she has done what is very wrong. She has 
treated you very badly." 

"What do you mean? How dare you say an)rthing 
against her? I had a letter from her the day I left 
Hongkong, bidding me welcome. I " 

His confident words came to an end as he looked 
from one to the other of them; saw Grace's pale, stem 
face, and the terrible, overwrought expression of anguish 
upon Mabelle's. 

"If I could have stopped it " began this poor 

little maiden, in a tremulous voice. 

"Mabelle, you ought to have told me," said Grace, 
when Philip's strong voice, drowning their accents, 
broke in: 

"Stopped what? I desire to know what has hap- 
pened. Where is Angela, and what has she done?" 

"She has eloped with Mr. Fordyce, and got married 

to him," said Grace, facing him, pale, with dilated eyes 

and fingers nervously entwined — ready, in her fright, to 

make a rush for her life, if Philip's indignation should 

take a violent shape. 

8^ 
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"We only knew this morning — ^just now,'* said a voice 
at his elbow. "And this is what told us." 

It was Mabelle who put Angela's letter into his hand, 
which Philip took in silence, not deigning to reply to 
what, he told himself, was a foul and atrocious lie. 

But in the act of reading, his head, which was clear 
enough, comprehended quickly the whole state of the 
case. He neither swore, nor raved, nor stamped; but 
both the girls trembled as he stepped up to the fire, 
tearing the paper across, and tossing it into the blaze, 
while he said in a low voice: 

"I thought I was loved by a pure-hearted woman, 
but it seems I have been fooled and jilted by a coarse 
—ha, ha!" 

It was a dreadful, bitter little laugh. It sent the 
blood rushing over Grace's face ; it elicited a faint moan 
only from Mabelle, which sound caused Grace to turn to 
her once more, saying: 

"Oh, Mabelle, if you had but told " 

Philip looked at the girl indifferently, as if she and 
hers were henceforth beneath his notice, or even his 
contempt. But when he saw nothing but a limp, lifeless- 
looking white figure, crouched in a sort of unconscious 
heap against the table, he strode forward and raised her 
up, and carried her in his arms to the sofa. 

"No reproaches here, Grace. Don't you see she has 
fainted? Healthy girls are not in the habit of fainting, 
even for things like this. She has gone through some- 
thing that has been too much for her — more than she 
could bear. Look to her, that's a good girl. I'll carry 
her upstairs, if you like, but don't let me see her again 
— or, stop," he added serenely, "I'll go down to the 
office. It seems there is nothing better for me to do 
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iiow. Yes, Fll go down to the office and report myself. 
I shall be back some time this evening, Grace/' 
And with that he was gone. 



CHAPTER XVI. 
REACTION. 

He was gone, and to Grace the room seemed strangely- 
silent and empty. It did not appear as if he had only 
been there a few brief moments, and had then disap- 
peared again, but rather as if he had been there a very 
long time, and now that he had departed she could not 
get accustomed to his absence. While she bent over the 
unconscious Mabelle, and tended her, and summoned 
her landlady to help her, and listened to the loud and 
forcible exclamations of the latter, Grace's thoughts were 
wholly occupied with Philip. How happy! how hand- 
some and eager he had looked as he came in, so full of 
health and prosperity, of hope and joy! What a white 
dismal change had settled over his face as he read 
Angela's letter, and in those words of his, as he burnt 
that letter, what a curse there lay! What trenchant, 
bitter, uncompromising contempt! Grace took comfort in 
the remembrance; for his looks, words, and gestures had 
pot been those of a man who would succumb under the 
most treacherous blow. 

No wonder this poor little girl had lost consciousness 
altogether, thought Grace — she, the unhappy little parti- 
cipator in the secret, worn and unstrung by weeks of 
foreboding and anxiety. Had not Grace herself, inno- 
cent and clear of conscience, felt her cheeks bum and 
her heart beat with terror as §he heard him speak, and 
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trembled more at what he implied than at what he 
actually said? 

By slow degrees Mabelle regained consciousness, and 
when she was fully restored to her senses it filled Grace's 
heart with compunction to see the change which had 
taken place. Now that the terror was over, that the 
storm had broken, all her factitious strength gave way, 
the enforced energy which had sustained her collapsed, 
and the weariness which overspread her face and the 
languor which oppressed her limbs were overpowering. 

"Has he gone? Has Philip gone, or is he here yet?" 
she asked, with a return of her terrified, hunted look. 

"He has gone, child. He will not return till evening. 
Lie still and drink this wine." 

Mabelle shook her head, passed her hand across her 
forehead, and said, pressing her head wearily upon the 
hard little sofa pillow: 

"No, thank you. My head aches — oh, dreadfully! 
And I am so tired. I don't feel very well, and I don't 
think I can go to school this afternoon." 

"Go to school! I should think not! You will lie 
still here, and I shall sit beside you, and no one will 
interrupt us. Yes, Mrs. Livsey, you may bring in dinner, 
and set a place for Miss Fairfax, because she will stay 
with me." 

But she could not prevail upon Mabelle to touch 
food; only to lie still upon the sofa until Grace had 
made some pretence of a meal, and then neither threats 
nor persuasions would induce the young girl to stay a 
moment longer. She would go into their own lodgings 
"and rest," she said. 

Grace said firmly that she did not think her fit to be 
left alone, and would go with her, but this Mabelle also 
declined;, and all Grace could extract from her was ^ 
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promise that she would send for her if she should not 
feel . better in the evening. She watched her out of the 
house — a slight, drooping, broken-looking young figure 
— and she suddenly remembered how she had drawn 
Philip to the window that Monday morning after her 
arrival, and had asked him who that bright, pretty young 
girl was who walked so uprightly. The remembrance of 
that happy morning, and of all that had passed since, 
overpowered Grace. Flinging herself upon the couch on 
which Mabelle had been lying, she covered her face 
with her hands, and wept sore. 

Towards six o'clock came a note from Philip, dated 
from the office. 

"Dearest Grace, 

"I find I shall not be able to come up to Lawrence 
Street this evening. They are so excited at having got 
me back down here that I can't get away, and Grey 
insists upon my going for a couple of days with him, 
and being introduced to Lady Elizabeth. Do you 
remember all about Lady Elizabeth, and the time of 
Grey's wedding? Will you send down by the messenger 
the smallest of my portmanteaus? I will write you to- 
morrow or the next day. Do not mention anything of 
what has happened this morning in your letters home. 
I shall be there soon, and will tell my mother myself. It 
is due to her that I should. 

"Good-bye for the present, dear child. 

"Philip. 

"P.S. — By-the-bye, will you, for my sake, give an eye 
to poor little Mabelle Fairfax? She looked to me very 
ill, and, whatever the rest of the world may be, she is 
guiltless." 
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Scarcely had Grace despatched the required luggage, 
than the landlady from the next house came in, request- 
ing to see her, and told her that Miss Fairfax appeared 
to be very ill, and, as her sister was away, would Miss 
Massey come in, and say what she thought ought to be 
done? 

Grace complied, and found Mabelle restless, flushed, 
feverish, and, as it seemed to her, very ill indeed. She 
made her go to bed, sent for a doctor, took her place 
beside Mabelle's bed, and, as it eventually proved, did 
not leave her for a fortnight. Mabelle was sick almost 
"unto death," and to desert her Grace's heart must have 
been harder than it was. She nursed the girl tenderly, 
making light of the illness in the accounts which she 
was compelled to send to Angela — sorely against her will. 

During the first days of convalescence she heard from 
Mabelle's lips the whole story of her struggles and trials, 
and before her task was over she had grown to love her 
patient as dearly as a sister. 

"Whatever the rest of the world may be, she is 
guiltless." 

She echoed Philip's words from the bottom of her 
heart. 



CHAPTER XVII. 
AT MR. grey's. 

Philip left the house, towards the moment of entering 
which he had yearned so eagerly, and for such long and 
weary weeks, and passed out into the street again. 
During the ten minutes or quarter of an hour which had 
elapsed since he had driven up to the door, no great 
convulsion of nature bad taken place. Was it likely that 
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Anything of the kind should have occurred? And yet it 
seemed to Philip, and no doubt would have so seemed 
to nine men out of ten in his position, amazing that 
everything should look just as it had done before — ^Ihe 
sun still shining with April brightness — the people quietly 
passing up and down the familiar street; even one or 
two faces that he knew; an ugly omnibus conductor with 
one eye, there he was, in his old place, as the vehicle 
went down. All outside was as before; it was only 
within himself, Philip Massey, that such awful, stupendous 
changes seemed to have taken place. 

Of course, he did not in the least realise what had 
happened yet; but he knew there was some horrible 
calamity in the distance which hung over him and op- 
pressed him like a distant thundercloud in a summer 
sky. The cloud would roll up, and burst ifl a storm. 
So would his calamity roll up soon, and burst upon his 
mind in full force. Falsehood, treachery, the most 
hideous, frightful lies — the basest, vilest intrigues — soon 
he would have to grasp it all, and understand that they 
had all been practised — all these abominations — by the 
woman whom he had set up in his heart as in a shrine, 
and worshipped with his whole soul. ^He shuddered a 
little in anticipation of the coming horror, but managed 
to stave it off for the present, and to arrive at the 
well-known office, looking tranquil and calm and self- 
possessed. 

He went into the room full of clerks, who looked up 
as he entered, and one of them began civilly: 

"What can I why, Philip Massey! So it is. Are 

you back, old fellow! and how are you?" 

Hearty hand-shakes and warm greetings from all his 
old friends, and the admiring glances of new hands fol- 
lowed, after which Philip suggested that he would like 
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to see Mr. Starkie, and Was straightway ushered into that 
gentleman's private room. 

Here, too, the greetings were warm, for Philip had 
done well the work which had been entrusted to him, 
and by his promptitude, decision, and presence of mind 
had saved his firm from considerable pecuniary loss, as 
well as losses in reputation which would have been 
more serious to them; and they, being liberal men, 
were ready to acknowledge good service, of whatever 
kind. 

While Philip was deep in explanations to Mr. Starkie, 
and feeling an occasional slight shiver as there started 
across his mind a sense of what was awaiting him when 
the excitement should be over, and he alone with himself 
and his thoughts, in the midst of this Mr. Grey entered. 
Mr. Grey "was a handsome, broad-shouldered, distin- 
guished-looking young man of about thirty, said to be 
somewhat reserved and distant, but whom Philip had 
always liked in the slight and rare intercourse he had 
ever had with him. He greeted Philip with cordiality, 
entered into conversation with him, and interested in 
what Philip told him, invited him to return with him 
that afternoon to his house, spend a couple of nights 
with him, and be introduced to his wife. 

At any other time the prospect would have been dis- 
tasteful to Philip, or rather, his heart, which was warm 
and simple, as true men's hearts are, would have re- 
belled at the idea of going to strange houses, and visit- 
ing strange persons, while he had scarce spoken half a 
dozen words to his favourite sister, and his father and 
mother, at home at Foulhaven, did not even know that 
he was again in his native land. But these circumstances 
were quite abnormal. The idea of getting into completely 
new scenes and places was a tempting one. He accepted 
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Mr. 0165^*8 invitation, and sent to Grace the note which 
has abready been spoken of. 

Calliards, Mr. Grey's place, was some eight or nine 
miles out of Irkford, a pleasant spot in the fresh, unpol- 
luted country, with purple moors and green woods around 
it Mr. Grey drove there when business was over, and 
the drive through the April evening was pleasant — the 
air was cool, the sun was setting with dear beams and 
casting long shadows; they bowled swiftly along the 
pleasant country roads, and turned in before it was dusk 
along a limestone drive with a fir plantation on either 
side, and up to a large, pleasant, irregular grey stone 
house. They entered through a tiled hall into a bright- 
looking sitting-room, in which a lady sat embroidering, 
to whom Philip was introduced — this was Lady Elizabeth 
Grey. 

Philip's troubles really seemed for the time to melt 
into the background as he stood talking to this hand- 
some, upright, unaffected girl, of some one or two and 
twenty years of age. 

"My dear," Mr. Grey had said, "let me introduce 
Mr. Massey, a gentleman who has been doing great things 
for us out in China — Massey, Lady Elizabeth Grey." 

"I must really shake hands wili you if you have been 
doing great things," said Lady Elizabeth, pleasantly. 
"Has Mr. Massey come to stay, Dick?" 

"He can stay a couple of days, he says, and I dare 
say he can tell you adventures enough to satisfy even 
you, for he has been in a wild part of the world. Is 
that the dressing-bell ? We are later than I thought" 

"It is the dressing-bell, and by the way there are 
some people coming to dinner. I wonder who I shall 
give to you to take in to dinner, Mr. Massey, What sort 
of young ladies do you like?" 
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"I shall be sure to like any young lady you may 
choose for me," replied Philip, with a sudden flush and 
a sudden spasm of pain at his heart; but he found that 
this pain was still quite within his control. He could bear 
it without any contortions of countenance, and even while 
it was gnawing most fiercely could smile and talk as if 
at peace and charity with all men. 

Then he was taken upstairs and left to dress, which 
operation he hurried over as rapidly as possible, dread- 
ing every five minutes alone with himself and that 
spectre which was ready to spring out upon him in the 
first unguarded moment 

Next came dinner, and the pleasant, sociable evening, 
during which Philip, to his great surprise, found himself 
quite a lion in a small way, and had enough to do in 
answering the innumerable questions put to him by two 
very engaging young ladies, who professed to take an 
intense interest in China and all pertaining to it, but 
whose chief anxiety appeared to be to learn what speci- 
mens of pottery or other curiosities he had brought with 
him from the Celestial Land. 

"I like your Mr. Massey, Dick," said Lady Elizabeth, 
in a moment's aside with her husband. "He has one of 
the best faces I ever saw, as well as one of the hand- 
somest." 

** Yes; Fm glad you like him, but I think his manner 
is rather odd sometimes. Don't you observe how every 
now and then he almost starts, and looks suddenly 
around, as if — it's difficult to describe the expression. 
And he has been gazing intently at Miss Woodside for 
the last two minutes, without hearing a word she said." 

"Oh yes, I have noticed it But didn't you say he 
bad only arrived at home to-day? And you have dragged 
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tim off here, when I dare say he would much rather be 
somewhere else, or with someone else." 

"True! I never thought of that It is likely enough." 

"And yet it is not a year since you would have said 
it was very hard to be dragged off somewhere else, when 
you might have gone to Clevely Park," retorted Lady 
Elizabeth, maliciously. 

The evening came to an end very soon, as it seemed, 
to Philip, and when the party had dispersed, and the 
others retired, he was naturally obliged to do the same, 
though he lingered as long as he could, accepted his 
host's invitation to come and have a cigar in the smoking- 
room, and so on, so that it was past midnight when he 
at last found himself alone in his room. 

But once there, he felt that the anguish which had 
so long been as it were staved off at arm's length could 
be so averted no longer. It all came over him with a 
rush, and overwhelmed him. 

The attempt to describe hours like those Philip was 
passing through must always be painful and generally a 
failure. When we fall ourselves, we may feel anguish and 
remorse, may call ourselves hard names, abase ourselves 
to the dust, and seek chastisement for our sins, but be- 
hind all compunction is the consciousness: "After all, I 
never was perfect to begin with; what I have done has 
not put me outside the pale of humanity, and there is 
the future in which I may strive to expiate my sin." But 
when one's ideal goes — ^when what was highest, purest, 
holiest, what seemed stainless and unimpeachable, 
crumbles suddenly down before one's horror-struck eyes, 
into common dust — one can no longer see with un- 
distorted vision; the reaction is blinding, and the 
miserable dust looks like a heap of dreadful corruption. 
Thus it was with Philip, and it was with this overwhelm* 
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ing disaster that he had to battle that night Sleep, h6 
felt, was out of the question, but, seeing that his bediroom 
had a round bow-window, opening to the floor, he unfas- 
tened it, and saw that a little iron balcony ran round it. 
The night air blew keen and fresh, but invigoratingly upon 
him. He stepped forth, and resting his elbows upon the 
ledge of the balcony, leaned there, and gazed drearily 
out into the night. There was a late moon, just about to 
disappear behind a range of low moors to the west — he 
dimly saw the trees in the garden, and the flower-beds 
beneath his window, and the smoothly-shaven lawns. 
Fiuther away, he beheld the gleam of waters— there was 
an artificial lake, he remembered, which he had noticed 
as they drove up to the house. All was very still and quiet, 
the whole establishment seemed hushed in repose. This 
time last night he had been eagerly longing for home; 
had been thinking of Angela, of the pleasure, the sur- 
prise of his own sudden arrival. When had he ever 
ceased to think of her? It was of her he had thought 
as he landed, of her as he hurried as rapidly as trains 
and cabs could take him, to Irkford — of her, and of her 
only, when he arrived, and, while he was driving 
through the dingy, well-known streets — of her, as, like a 
flood, the remembrance of the same rushed over his 
mind — Grace, Mabelle, the few short and terrible moments 
during which his leap from light to darkness had been 
taken. 

"She was married this morning," he muttered to 
himself. "My God! what are women made of, that they 
can do these things — married this morning, and not 
three weeks ago she was writing to me as her 'dearest 
Philip!' Suppose I were to send the letters to old 
Fordyce, without further note or comment — ha, ha! It's 
a mad world, my masters, a mad world . . . Well, a man 
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does not die because a woman has lied to him, and I 
suppose other men and women will not visit it as a sin 
upon Philip Massey that Angela Fairfax first made a 
fool of him, and then jilted him ... I came home, 
certain that I was a made man, every way, and it seems 
I'm a marred one instead — in the only quarter where I 
cared for success." 

The idea "success" awoke other memories, and he 
remembered his game with Thekla Berghaus, and their 
definitions of success. 

"And I said Grey had been successful, and she did 
not seem so sure about it; but I was right, after all, for 
he has got an honest woman for his wife. I suppose 
Grace meant that one day when she spoke to me. What a 
fool I was I" 

The night wore on, and the moon disappeared, and 
dawn broke in the east, bringing a glad new day, with 
new hopes and joys, to the world in general; but when 
the sun arose in his beauty, he found Philip Massey with 
a very empty heart 



CHAPTER XVIII. 
PHILIP OFFERS TO GO IN SEARCH OF BLUE ROSES. 

Philip stayed his two days and two nights at Mr. 
Grey's, saw much fine company, and had several con- 
versations with Lady Elizabeth, who was very kind to 
him, and asked him to come and see them again. From 
Calliards he wrote to his mother, telling her he was 
coming over to Foulhaven soon, and on leaving Mr, 
Grey's house he went back to Irkford and the office, and 
asked to see Mr. Starkie in private. During his wan- 
derings about the fir plantations at Calliards, he had made 
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up his mind what to do if the doing it were within the 
realm of possibility. 

The interview was granted at once, and Mr. Starkie 
began: 

"Well, Massey, Fm glad to see you. I suppose you 
want a little settling-up of business matters, eh? You 
have been drawing your usual salary while you were 
away, but of course you knew there would be a differ- 
ence on your return. That cheque will make it right, 
and for the future " 

Philip had taken up the cheque and looked at it. 

"You are very good, sir. This is very liberal, and I 
am much obliged to you, but" — and he did not pocket 
the cheque with the joyful smile which Mr. Starkie was 
accustomed to see on such occasions — "there is some- 
thing else I wished to say, if you will allow me." 

"Say on. Are you not satisfied with the cheque?" 

"It is much more than is due to my poor services. If 
I have really been of any assistance to you — if " 

"You have been of very real and material assistance, 
and you must not think we labour under the impression 
that a cheque can pay off a debt like that." 

"And you would not think me presumptuous if I ven- 
tured to say that you could far more than repay me in a 
different way than by giving me cheques or money?" 

"Certainly! Anything, almost, in reason. What is 
it you would like?" 

"I would like, if you have any other expedition on 
hand like the one I have just returned from, that you 
should send me out again — anywhere — I don't care where, 
so that it is far enough." 

"You wish to go away again? I should have 
thought " 

"I know what you would have thought, sir, and at one 
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time I should have been of the same opinion, but not 
now. I want to get away. I don't care what the work 
is, nor where the place is; and if you told me to set off 
to-morrow in search of green diamonds, or blue roses, or 
an)rthing, I should be delighted. Not to-morrow, per- 
haps, but the day after." 

"Well, there is such an affair — not to search for blue 
roses " 

"I didn't mean that, sir; Fve been looking for blue 
roses for some time, and not found them. But I am glad 
to hear you have an3rthing I could do," said Philip, a 
gleam of pleasure lighting his sombre, haggard eyes. 
"Where may it be, and what?" 

"It is not China this time, but Australia," said his 
chief; "diamond rock-boring for coal. It's in " 

"Ah!" said Philip, with still greater gratification ap- 
parent in his face. "That sounds well, and it would be 
a longer affair than the other, I suppose?" 

"Three years," replied Mr. Starkie, gravely. 

"Three years!" Philip echoed the words. Three years 
alone, with one European comrade and a few colonial 
workpeople; such, he gathered from Mr. Starkie's re- 
marks, was to be the arrangement. Three years away 
from friends and home, with precarious chances of send- 
ing or receiving news. Three years safe — three years in 
which he mus/ be away. All the better, he said roughly 
within himself; what had he to stay at home for? Who 
would ever want to stay vegetating in England who could 
go away like this? His cheek, which had grown some- 
what hollow during the last few days, flushed, and his 
eyes brightened again as he looked up to Mr. Starkie. 

"If you only consider me trustworthy, and will give 
me the chance," said he, "I would rather have it than a 
thousand pounds. I am in earnest, §ir; I am indeedi 

Made pr Marrfd, etc, ^ 
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I would give more than I can tell you, if you would 16t 
me have my way in this." 

"I see you are in earnest," replied the other, gravely. 
"You need not look so excited. You shall have the 
job, and if there is anyone you are anxious to see, go at 
once and see them, for you will have to be oflF in about 
a week." 

"Must I? That's good," said Philip, rising and straight- 
ening himself, with a feverish, repressed kind of sigh. 
"Then 111 go to Foulhaven to-day and return here at 
the end of the week, shall I?" 

"Well, the beginning of next week would do. There's 
no such desperate hurry as that" 

"Very well. Say next Monday," said Philip. 

"What has become of that pretty sister of yours, whom 
I went to meet for you one day?" inquired Mr. Starkie, 
benevolently. 

"Grace?" said Philip, looking startled. "Oh, she's 
all right, thank you — quite well." 

And at last he effected his escape. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

FAREWELL. 

Philip went home to Foulhaven, and it seemed as if 
the days absolutely flew by in the old home — the great 
old stone farmhouse on the breezy down where every- 
thing was so peaceful, so quiet, and so homely — in such 
intense contrast to the life he had just left and to that 
upon which he was about to enter. 

This birthplace of his was a beautiful place. The 
ancient house stood on the side of a down facing south- 
west, sheltered by rising ground to the east, where was 
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the sea. Foulhaven was a beautiful old town, and the 
sea a grand one which washed the coast there, continu- 
ally rolling its glorious surges up to the foot of the great 
cliffs. From the farm one might walk over Mr. Massey's 
fields and the thymy downs to the edge of the said 
cliffs, and there, away from sight or sound of human 
habitation, watch the great green rollers come sweeping 
up, and bursting into Ipng crested lines of snowy breakers. 
One might see the smoke of the great steamers from 
Newcastle and Hull ploughing their way, as it were, to 
the horizon line, while the heavens above were blue, and 
the grass beneath was green, and all the earth was lovely. 

What Philip Massey told his mother of what had be- 
fallen I know not. He sat with her one whole spring 
morning in her favourite painted chamber, as it was 
called; the room with the pleasant Elizabethan windows 
and quaint painted panels and chests brought long ago 
from Holland; the room whose windows looked over the 
downs, and from which, being an upper chamber, one 
could see the sea. Here Philip found her darning linen 
— lavender-scented linen — one morning, and what he 
told her on the subject of his luckless love was told then, 
and of his future plans, hopes, or wishes. 

When at last he rose to go she rose too. She was 
a handsome, stately matron, strikingly like both Philip 
and Grace; homely in speech and manner, yet dignified 
because of her own inward dignity and worthiness — a 
brave, pious, simple Yorkshirewoman of Wensleydale, 
and a woman whose powerful will and upright, simple 
tharacter she had happily transmitted to more than one 
of her children. 

"It is a sad thing, my son," she said, "but you are 
right not to shirk it because of that. I feel you have 
told me simple, unexaggerated truth— — " 

9* 
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"On my honour, mother, as I have learned truth from 
you." 

"And I, as your mother, tell you that you have done 
nothing in the matter for which your conscience need 
prick you. And if you cannot stay at home and live it 
down, go away and live it out. There is a difference, 
Philip." 

"I know there is." 

"Gk), then, and take my blessing with you, and re- 
member that whether you are at home or abroad your 
mother prays for you on her knees night and morning." 

He bent his head, and she laid her hand upon it, 
saying, "God bless you, Philip," and he went out. His 
mother, looking forth from the window of the painted 
chamber, saw him soon afterwards wandering out through 
the farmyard into the fields, and across the downs to- 
wards the sea. 

"My brave lad, and must you go too?" she soliloquised; 

"and because a wicked flirt thought you not good enough 

for her conceit He goes towards the sea — ^they all go 

to the sea who have been born near it, when they are 

in trouble. I used to wander there myself in times of 

trouble, and look across it till my eyes ached. The 

father used to do the same, and every girl and boy of 

mine have taken their bits of troubles to the sea; now 

Philip, with his great grief, must go too. . . . Heaven 

help him, and send him safe back to me, at peace and 

charity with all men!" 

# # # # * 

The days flew by. Philip had to bid good-bye to the 
sleepy farm, to the rolling downs, to the grim ruin of the 
ancient Abbey of St Ethelfleda which glared from the 
high ground of the east cliff upon all the surrounding 
land and sea; to the old red town of Foulhaven, crowd- 
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ing up the ciiff on either side the river; to the two old 
stone piers between which the fishing boats went ever 
sailing in and out — to all these he said farewell, and was 
gone, whether ever to return who should dare to say? 

A brief visit to Grace at Irkford, who told him that 
Mabelle was tossing in fever, unconscious of all around 
her, and that she, Grace, was nursing her. 

"Good girl!" said he, absently. "Nurse her kindly, 
Grace, for after she leaves you she will only have her 
sister to protect her, and the tender mercies of such as 
she are cruel." 

He smiled somewhat contemptuously as he spoke. 
Grace was so overwhelmed at his near departure that 
she could hardly speak. 

"Oh, Philip, come back again!" she implored, be- 
tween her tears. 

"Come back again! Probably I shall. Don't cry, 
little sister. Good-bye! Look after Mabelle, for my 
sake," 



CHAPTER XX, 

AT RED LEES. 

FouLHAVEN, in the summer-time, was a pleasant place, 
and Red Lees, the great farm where Mi, Massey the 
elder lived in almost patriarchal state, was one of the 
very pleasantest spots in the vicinity. There was a kind 
of conservatism about Foulhaven — a chronic depression 
in its trade, an absence of "go" in its shopkeepers, and 
an amateurishness about the proceedings of its mayor 
and corporation, all of which things, combined, it is to 
be presumed, with other causes, prevented it from develop- 
ing into a large and flouri^ing town, and allowed it tQ 
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remain one of the loveliest, sleepiest, quaintest places' 
that it is possible to imagine. 

Three years had rolled by since Philip Massey had 
left his home and said good-bye to his sister with the 
final injunction, "Look after Mabelle." The three years 
had expired in April; it was now August, and he had 
not returned — was not expected to return until late in 
the autumn. Indeed, it was somewhat doubtful whether 
he might come home even then. In his few and rather 
meagre letters he spoke of the possibility of another 
commission, which might take him to some other distant 
quarter of the world, in order to reach which it would 
not be at all necessary to call at Foulhaven, or even to 
visit England. Of course there were hopes and fears at 
home, longings that he would come, and lamentations 
on the state of uncertainty in which he left them, but a 
conviction underlying all that he would go his own way, 
and that he knew, better than anyone else, what was 
best for himself. 

One peaceful August afternoon everyone and every- 
thing at Red Lees appeared to be taking a prolonged 
siesta. There was silence in the farmyard, silence in 
the sunny garden, except where the bees were buzzing 
and humming about the hives, silence in the spacious 
old house itself, silence everywhere. The wide entrance 
door stood open, so that one could see into the sunny, 
square hall, with the black oak table in the centre, on 
which stood the great blue china jar, full of gorgeous 
roses, pink and white and crimson, and the queen of 
them all, the yellow Gloire de Dijon, with its musky 
fragrance. The hall was flagged, and in summer the 
flags were innocent of matting or carpet On one side 
were the polished oaken stairs, with broad carved hand- 
rail and twisted sticks. The deep wainscoting was of 
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oak, too, and the doors of the parlours the same. A 
large, ample, chintz-covered sofa stood on one side, 
strewed with books and a half-knitted stocking, in the 
midst of which ddbrt's the blue Skye terrier, Doctor John- 
son (why so called no one had ever been able to dis- 
cover, but the name was his, and he answered to it), 
had coiled himself up after turning round four times, 
and subsided, with a deep, drawn-out sigh, expressive 
of beatitude unspeakable. And now he lay there sleep- 
ing, occasionally stretching out a paw, or pricking up 
one of his silky ears; and the yellow canary appeared 
to sleep in his cage near the door, and the great grey 
parrot was quiet on her perch opposite the object of her 
contempt and spite, the aforesaid canary. Had you or 
3,nyone else peeped into the room on the left, close by 
the sofa, the stalwart form of Mr. Massey would have 
been apparent, his red and yellow pocket-handkerchief 
lightly thrown over his face, his hands folded, his limbs 
outstretched, sleeping the sleep of the just In the rock- 
ing-chair by the window sat, not slept, his wife — she was 
not of a drowsy temperament — but with her usual after- 
dinner recreation, a volume of fiction or poetry in her 
hand. 

In the room to the right of the hall, which was the 
drawing-room, or parlour, as they called it, there was 
another great sofa, of the good old kind which has now 
ceased to be manufactured, and upon that sofa was 
stretched the shape of Grace Massey. She, too, was 
apparently lost to outside things. The book which she 
had seemingly been reading, and which may have had 
the soothing effect mentioned, had fallen from her hand 
upon the floor; it bore the title, "Political Economy — 
John Stuart MilU' 

Is there anyone else^ sleeping or waking, on the pre- 
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mises? It would seem so, for there came flitting dowd 
the broad, black stairs, the slender figure of a girl, tall 
and lissom, dressed in some soft, flowing, grey stuflj 
carrying a book in her hand, and holding by the brim a 
broad, shady, straw hat. 

She came gliding down the stairs, and paused in the 
hall, looked around and seemed to listen. Then, look- 
ing into the drawing-room, she beheld the prostrate form 
of Grace, and smiled, an irrepressible smile, which ran 
over all her face, and brightened it like a flash of sun- 
shine. She stole softly away, and looked next into the 
dining parlour, saw the sleeping master and the reading 
mistress of the house, and came on tiptoe towards the 
latter, who had looked up. 

"Going out, Mabelle, all alone?" asked Mrs. Massey. 

"Yes. Grace is asleep. WcMi't it be fun to tell Her- 
mann that she has actually been seen slumbering over 
John Stuart Mill's 'Political Economy'?" Mrs. Massey 
smiled, and shook her head. "And I want you to tell 
her when she awakes — but don't disturb her on any ac- 
count — that I shall be in the hollow on the cliff", you 
know, and shall stay there till tea-time. So good-bye 
till then." 

Mrs. Massey looked up, and the sweet face looked 
down. Mabelle dropped a kiss upon the matron's cheek, 
and went away again, putting on her shady hat as she 
went out into the sunshine. 

Delicious, glowing warmth of an August afternoon — 
when the spicy pinks and carnations send up an incense 
too precious to be forgotten; when the late roses and 
mignonette in some forgotten comer of the garden blend 
with that incense; when the trees are full of plums and 
pears and summer apples; when woods are heavy with 
the sober greens of ripe maturity; whea tbQ m^re scusOi- 
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tion of being out amongst it all gives one a feeling of 
voluptuous wellbeing; when one's very thoughts seem to 
partake of the haze of heat and light which floats in the 
distance, and when a dolce far niente is the sweetest 
thing that life can give. And to gain sensations like 
these there is no such place in the world as an old- 
fashioned garden. 

Slowly Mabelle took her way through the garden, 
gathering here and there some sweetly-scented flower, 
and lingering amongst the many fragrances as if she 
could not bear to part from them. Then, by degrees, 
out of the garden and into the first fields surrounding 
the house. No sooner had she arrived there than some- 
thing jumped up against her dress, and looking down 
she perceived the fussy-looking person of Doctor Johnson, 
who had seen her proceedings in the hall from one 
comer of one eye, but who had only just persuaded him- 
self to leave his delicious corner on the sofa, and whose 
wriggling body and pleading tail now said distinctly, 
"You can never think of leaving me behind!" 

"Oh, Doctor Johnson, you want to come tool Well, 
you shall, if you don't run aft;er the sheep," she observed, 
which observation the Doctor, perfectly comprehending, 
hailed with three active bounds and as many sharp, ex- 
cited barks, while Mabelle's step hastened itself some- 
what in sympathy with the creature's eagerness. 

A walk of ten minutes along the well-known field- 
paths brought her to the cliffs, and to the agreeable 
little hollow where she and Grace were wont to sit with 
their books and work, idling away the sweet, long sum- 
mer days. 

From this little cove one could look down upon the 
shore, and when the tide was high there was nothing to 
be &e^n below but a heaving green depth, clear as crystal, 
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and indescribably beautiful. One might dwell for pages 
upon the strange tints and shadows, the changing, myste- 
rious lights and gleams and flashes of fpam, and sudden 
darknesses of that noble sea which washed the cliffs 
about Foulhaven, but that the description might wax 
tedious, and could not give the faintest idea of the 
^hole. 

Once, when some person was feebly and hopelessly 
quoting the words about "the light that never was, on 
sea or land," Mabelle suddenly burst forth, "But you are 
quite mistaken; it ts there! I have seen it! It is the 
green light on the waves at Foulhaven." And the com- 
pany laughed, and did not believe her; but Mabelle 
spoke the words of truth and soberness notwithstanding. 

From where she sat this afternoon she could not see, 
without standing up and craning her neck for the pur- 
pose, the two old stone piers to the south, with each an 
odd, stumpy-looking lighthouse at the end of it, between 
which the river ran into the sea, so that they helped to 
form a kind of harbour, in and out of which the fishing 
craft went sailing, sailing, every day, with their red-brown 
or safiron-coloured sails gently spreading to the breeze. 
But she could see, as she lay back with her hands clasped 
behind her head, a little speck of the top of the great 
East Cliff, which was so high and mighty, and in stormy 
weather so grim and terrible. And upon that speck 
stood the defiant-looking ruin of a very ancient abbey, 
yclept of St. Ethelfleda. 

Go where one would in the neighbourhood of Foul- 
haven, this frowning ruin confronted one, and seemed to 
dominate every part of the landscape. It looked grimly 
down upon the voyagers in ships at sea; while the blue 
sky gleamed through the broken tracery of its fine old 
windows. By land, no matter where, west, north, or 
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south, though it might be hidden for a moment by some 
lofty bank, some bend in the road, or some hedge of 
trees, yet, emerge once more and again you saw it, 
towering above everything else — an ancient guardian 
endowed with the impressiveness which only such strange, 
hoary buildings can have — the survivor of a hundred 
kings, and the beacon for miles around to those who "go 
down into the deep in ships." 

Now, Mabelle Fairfax lay back and gazed at the 
gaunt old ruin and speculated about it, and wove the 
webs of her hopes and fears, and her wonders as to what 
life held for her as she watched white clouds sailing 
seawards behind its windows. 

"How good they are to mel" she thought. "They 
actually want me to stay another month, and I have been 
here for three weeks ahreadyl And how I should like it! 
August now, and they don't expect Philip home till 
October, so I have plenty of time to stay a month, and 
be gone away for ever so long before he comes. Of 
course, I can never come here when he is at home; the 
very sight of me would make him furious, I should 
think." 

Here she sighed and half closed her eyes, while her 
thoughts wandered away upon other tracks, and Doctor 
Johnson sat beside her, blinking at the ruins of the 
abbey with his tongue out, and occasionally turning his 
head and glancing at her over his shoulder with a half 
smile, as she would say, "We are well off together." 

Thus she had remained for some time, with her eyes 
now open, now shut, with the faint breeze fitfully touch- 
ing her cheek, and the deep, mysterious murmur of 
the ocean below, like a bass chorus to the joyful song 
of nature. 

"You might, have called me when you went out," 
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cried the voice of Grace, and Mabelle started, wide^ 
awake now, and sat up. 

"I would not have wakened you for the world from 
such a refreshing slumber," she said laughing, 

"And you have alienated the affection of my dog to 
such an extent that he always follows you now, and 
never me. Doctor Johnson, sir, come here!" said his 
mistress, seating herself and holding out her hand to 
him. 

Doctor Johnson looked from one to the other, Muffled 
foolishly about on his haunches, and remained where 
he was, with a deprecating grin. 

"Fm going to tell Hermann that he must not expect 
you to be at liberty in the afternoon, as you take a 
slight sleep then," pursued Mabelle. 

"Hermann, indeed!" remarked Grace. 

It may here be explained that Miss Massey had com- 
pleted her college course, passed her examinations with 
high honours, and been declared competent in knowledge 
to form the minds of any young ladies in Great Britain 
and Ireland; had returned home, expressing stern and 
unalterable resolutions to devote herself to a life of study, 
of making herself a career in some form or other, and 
showing ^e admiring world what a woman can do; had 
gone to visit her friends the Berghauses in Irkford, and 
after a prolonged stay Had returned to Foulhaven, escorted 
by Hermann, engaged to be married to him, and looking 
rather foolish when questioned on the subject of her 
"career." Though it is very certain that had circum- 
stances not destined her for the career of a wife and 
mother, this young lady might have filled with honour 
many another post 

It was to an approaching visit of Hermaxm that 
Mabelle alluded on the preswt occasion, 
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Of Mabelle's own life, it is only necessary here to say 
a few words. Three years ago, in her illness and sore 
distress, at the time when Angela had put the crown to 
her iniquities by marrying Mr. Fordyce, Mabelle had so 
wound herself about the heart and the affections of Grace 
Massey that the latter could not desert her, despite her 
strong convictions on the subject of her sister's ccmduct. 
On Angela's return from her wedding tour, she had, with 
her husband, taken up her residence in one of the de- 
sirable mansions frequently mentioned during the course 
of this veracious narrative, and there she had received 
what her soul — or what she was pleased to consider her 
soul — desired, that is to say, carriages and horses, mas- 
sive jewellery, and silk attire; luxury and ease to her 
heart's content, and slavery therewith. Mr. Fordyce viewed 
many subjects in a light other than that in which they 
appeared to his wife's eyes. He was rather fond of her; 
but there were moments in which he wondered why he 
had been so led away by the sentimental glances of 
Angela Fairfax as to make her Angela Fordyce. Never- 
theless, his will was stronger than hers, his scheme of 
life was rounded and complete, and at forty-seven men 
do not easily begin to run in new grooves; they are 
more apt to think that younger and more pliable characters 
should enter their grooves, and abide therein for the rest 
of their days. He did not care for a gay or varied life, 
indeed he was rather austere in his notions upon such 
points, and belonged to the narrower division of that sect 
known as Congregationalists. 

Angela had found soon that life might be at once 
very luxurious, and both intensely dull and bitterly com- 
monplace and vulgar. Such was the life she had sold 
herself into; it was a bondage which did not grow more 
endurable with time, and the presence of her sister, which 
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she had at first considered merely a matter of iform, since 
Mabelle could not be left alone out in the cold, pre- 
sently became a great necessity to her. There was no- 
thing vulgar or commonplace about Mabelle. She seemed 
to cherish no resentment towards her sister; she obediently 
went and took up her residence in the dull, grand house 
where Angela lived with Mr. Fordyce. They never 
quarrelled, or rather they had not quarrelled since one 
occasion on which Angela, with the dulness of feeling 
common to natures like hers, had tried to lead the con- 
versation to the subject of the Masse)rs in general, and 
of Philip in particular, and then Mabelle had said, her 
delicate cheek flushing, and her gentle eyes flashing with 
an unusual fire: 

"Angela, let me tell you that if ever you utter Philip 
Masse/s name, or that of his sister, to me again, or 
whenever you do it, I will leave the room that instant; 
yes, if a hundred people were sitting watching us." 

But Angela had never tempted Mabelle to carry her 
threat into execution. 

Mabelle had a kind of adoration for Grace Massey, 
and what she considered her goodness and generosity in 
condoning the past, remaining her fi*iend, and inviting 
her to her home. She had already visited more than 
once at Red Lees, and loved to go there. Grace was 
good to her, Mrs. Massey was uniformly kind, and 
Mabelle had the greatest veneration for that simple- 
minded yet noble matron, thinking of her as a kind of 
Yorkshire Volumnia, but gentle, genial, and christianised. 
Mr. Massey was fond of her, they were all fond of her, 
and in return she loved them dearly. As Angela's 
name was mentioned as rarely as possible, and as in- 
differently, the friendship continued, sunny and uninter- 
rupted. 
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** Since you went out," pursued Grace, "the postboy 
has come up from the town and brought me a letter." 

**A letter! From Ph — from your brother?" asked 
Mabelle. 

"From my brother? No, child. Why are you always 
imagining letters from my brother? I believe you think 
they come in shoals, by every post" 

"Oh no! But sometimes I think how dreadful it 
would be if by any chance he should come home suddenly 
before I had gone. Can you imagine anything more 
terrible?" said Mabelle, sitting up, and looking at Grace 
with some excitement. 

"Why? What would be likely to happen? What would 
you do, goose, under such horrible circumstances?" 

"I am sure I should sink into the earth whenever he 
looked at me, or rather I should wish that I could," said 
the young lady, while a hot flush spread slowly over her 
face. 

"Pooh!" said Grace, indifferently, "I didn't know you 
felt so strongly on the subject And there is no need. 
You are morbid. Now, don't jump up and flee," she 
added, stretching out her large, firm hand, and detain- 
ing Mabelle, who had made a movement as if to leave 
her. "My letter was from Thekla." 

"From Thekla! Oh, how is she?" 

"She is very well, and very happy, and she says that 
if I will have my wedding after Christmas, she can and 
will come over from Frankfort, with Mr. Reichhardt and 
her boy, and be present at it" 

"You will like that, won't you?" 

"I should like it better if it were not so soon, but I 
must have Thekla at my wedding, that is very certain, if 
I have to be married ever so much sooner than I like; 
so I shall tell Hermann I have decided, but I shall let 
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him know that it is for his sister's sake, and not for 
his." 

Mabelle laughed. Grace produced a long, pointed 
basket, like a canal boat, containing knitting, and began 
to work diligently with the fingers which were never idle. 

"What a little lazy thing you are, Mabelle!" she ex- 
claimed at last "I declare, I don't know when or where 
you manage to acquire your stores of learning about all 
kinds of things. I believe you are much better informed 
than I am, really, despite my examinations; but when 
you are here I never see you read." 

"I have too much to do out of doors here, and I am 
too happy to read. It is when I am at home that I have 
time; plenty of time now." 

"Why that ^now'? Hadn't you always time?" 

"Not at first" 

"Why, dear? Tell me." 

"But if I tell you I shall have to talk a great deal 
about Angela." 

"Well, tell me about her, then," was the answer, as 
Grace, ceasing her knitting, propped her chin upon her 
hand, and looked with a large, steady, happy gaze across 
the sea, which kept up its murmur far below. She was 
in a pensive yet joyful mood, and half she listened to 
Mabelle's words, and half she gave heed to thoughts of 
her own. 

"At first, when Angela came home, and afl;er I had 
got better, I had very little time to myself," said Mabelle. 
"She went out a great deal making calls, you know, and 
driving, and shopping, and " 

"Showing ofif — yes, I know." 

"Well, Fm afiraid it was. And it was decided that 
as I was more than sixteen I was not to go to school any 
more, so it really seemed as if my whole time was to be 
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given up to An I mean to these stupied calls, and 

visits, and things. I could not study anything. Angela 
said it was so dull to have some one near her * buried in 
a book;' it made her nervous to sit in the same room 
with me while I was reading. I don't know what I should 
have done, but Mr. Fordyce really was very kind. He 
found out my doleful case by degrees, and insisted upon 
my having some time to myself. He gave me a little 
room for my own, and said in winter there was always 
to be a fire there; and one day he got me a pass for 
the College library — that's where I get my learned books, 
Grace — and he subscribed to Mudie's for me ior new 
ones. I asked him what there was I could do for him, 
I felt so very grateful, you know; and it was kind, was 
it not?" 

"Yes, very," Grace was obliged to own. 

"Because Angela grumbled dreadfully. Oh, she does 
grumble sometimes, Grace. You will not tell anyone I 
said so, but she makes me feel sometimes as if I should 
absolutely like to box her ears." 

"Did ever anyone hear of such frightful thoughts? 
Well?" 

"Mr. Fordyce said he didn't know he had done any- 
thing that required payment, but that he never refused a 
good offer, and I might read the paper to him sometimes, 
and write a few of his letters. So we began with that, 
and now we have got beyond the paper, and read very 
interesting books sometimes. Voyages and travels and 
history. The only drawback is that Angela yawns so 
dreadfully, and objects to it so very strongly." 

"Why doesn't she put a stop to it?" 

"Because she can't," replied Mabelle; "Mr. Fordyce 
is quite the master." 

She struggled to suppress a convulsive smile, but 
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looking up, and catching Grace's eye, it would out. Grace 
burst into a peal of laughter, in which Mabelle joined. 

"In other words, your sister has overreached herself, 
and has to submit to Mr. Fordyce , instead of his sub- 
mitting to' her, as she intended. You will excuse my 
saying, Mabelle, that I am very glad to hear it" 

Mabelle smiled rather faintly, and at this moment 
the sound of a bell warned them that tea was ready at 
the farm; and, accompanied by Doctor Johnson, thought- 
fully pacing before them, they repaired to that meal. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

CONSTERNATION. 

Saturday, the day of Hermann's arrival, had come 
and gone, and brought him at the appointed time, and 
Sunday morning found him exceedingly happy, and 
Grace no less so, in pretending to make little of him, 
while in reality she made very much of him. Thus 
Mabelle found herself with a portentous amount of 
solitary time on her hands, to dispose of as best she 
could. Fortunately, at Foulhaven, she was never at a 
loss for means to do that; the sensation of being in a 
place she liked, and amongst persons she loved, went a 
long way towards constituting the happiness of Mabelle 
Fairfax. 

Accordingly she left Grace and Hermann to their 
own devices, while she amused herself after her own 
manner, sitting with Mrs. Massey in the painted chamber 
upstairs, and listening to the discourse of that lady; 
sallying forth, hatless and bonnetless, into the garden to 
gather a bunch of flowers, or walk about with Doctor 
Johnson following or preceding her at a sedate or decent 
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fpace; or wandering out to the cliff, which last was her 
favourite resort She experienced a profound pleasure 
in the mere fact of walking over the breezy, lindulating 
downs, and letting her cotton gown trail over the clean, 
short, crisp grass. Each time as she mounted the highest 
of the ridges, and the great, shining, glassy sea flashed 
like a beam of light upon her eyes, there came the same 
thrill of joy and wonder, the same sensation of longing 
satisfied in broad and ample measure by something so 
vast and boundless that no effort of hers could evef 
compass its mystery and hidden meaning; while the 
hoarse under-current of the groundswell, and the rhythmic 
break of the waves on the shore, never lost its stately 
music for her ear. 

As she sat, or stood, or lay upon the edge of the 
cliff, she might have passed for Wordsworth's "Louisa;'* 
ever3rthing in nature was a joy to her, and as she 
watched and listened the poet's words were fulfilled: 

** And beauty, bom of murmuring sound. 
Shall pass into her face. " 

Mabelle was not a homely maiden to look upon, but 
beautiful with a rare, delicate beauty of her own; and 
this beauty which passed into her face during these 
hours of converse with nature only added another love- 
liness to that which was already there. 

Thus she had passed the Saturday, and Sunday 
came, and Mabelle, having been to church in the morn- 
ing with Mrs. Massey, and passed the afternoon in her 
favourite haunt, came to the house in time for tea, and 
found Grace looking out for her. 

"We have planned an expedition," said the latter: 
"Are you tired; or do you feel equal to a good long 
walk?" 

lO* 
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"I feel equal to a good long walk," replied Mabelle, 
promptly. 

''So do Hermann and I, and we are going to walk 
down to the town, and up the steps to the Abbey Church, 
go to service there, and then walk home in the gloaming, 
if you are equal to it, that is." 

"Oh, delightful — most delightful! But would not 
you and Hermann prefer to go by yourselves?" 

"Hermann and I have had quite enough of each 
other, and want some other society." 

Hermann obligingly said he would rather die than 
contradict her, and Mabelle, reassured, announced that 
nothing could give her greater satisfaction than the pro- 
posed expedition. 

It was some distance from Red Lees to the old Abbey 
Church at Foulhaven, and every step of the way was 
beautiful. They formed a very merry trio as they traversed 
the up and down road which led them gradually into the 
town, and took their way along the banks of the river 
which flowed into the sea, and which here, inland, was 
crowded with black hulls of ships sent in for repairs, and 
rolling over to one side, stranded high find dry by the 
outward-set tide into the narrow, winding street, with the 
odd little lanes and alleys leading to the river-side, till 
they arrived at the foot of the church-steps, a long, inter- 
minable flight of well-worn flags leading up to the top of 
the East Cliff*, on the highest point of vdiich stood that 
ruined fane already spoken of, and just below it, almost 
overhanging the sea, the stumpy-looking, ancient Abbey 
Church of St. Mary's. 

They climbed the steps, and strolled through the 
churchyard, passed the numberless headstones erected 
to the memory of such and such a one, "master mariner." 

"It seems to me," said Mabelle, "that all the mastejr 
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mariners who ever lived have been shipwrecked, and 
died, and got buried here." 

Then into the church, where the light streamed softly 
in on the eastern side, and the homely service was 
carried on, and the homely sermon preached afterwards. 
The two girls sat on a bench in the background, near 
the door, with Hermann between them; and Mabelle, 
who was next the porch, could see the sea, in a shining 
silver expanse, spread beneath and before her, as far as 
the eye could reach. 

There is something in the quiet beauty of a church 
service on a summer Sunday evening in a country place 
which is touching and pathetic, one hardly knows why. 
The three young hearts were perhaps overladen with 
happiness — with the joy of living and breathing amidst 
so much beauty, and with great, bright hopes for the 
future, as ygung hearts will be. Be that as it may, a 
silence and gravity settled over them all, and Mabelle 
found her eyes dim with tears once or twice during the 
course of the simple, noble liturgy. 

The sermon over, they all rose, and the last hymn was 
given out. Mabelle felt a strange little shiver as she 
opened her book and read, "For those at sea." What 
had made the clergyman choose that hymn, for such an 
evening, with the sea outside, like a great, heaving sheet 
of glass? Was it simply as a reminder that "in the 
midst of life we are in death?" or to recall the storms 
which had raged in days gone by — to prepare for those 
which must rage in days to come, despite the exquisite 
calmness of to-night? For, thought Mabelle, as the 
solemn notes began, was not the churchyard full of the 
graves of those who had perished at sea — "master 
mariners," simple seamen, mothers and children who had 
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drowned together, and bfeen found and picked nip, clasped 
fast in each other's arms? 

The j&rst verse had been sung; the last lines of it 
were sounding solemnly: 

"Oh, hear us when we cry to Thee, 
For those in peril on the sea!" 

Suddenly there flashed subtly upon her mind the re- 
membrance of Philip. Supposing he were in any peril 
by sea or land! 

"If it had not been for us," she thought; "if he had 
never met us, he would have been safe at home in Eng- 
land now, at this very moment." And still the chant 
went on, and still she sang, with an eagerness and a 
fervour which lent strength to her voice: 

"Most Holy Spirit, who didst brood 
Upon the chaos dark and rude, 
And bid its angry tumult cease. 
And give, for wild confusion, peace — 

Oh, hear us when we cry to Thee, 

For those in peril on the seal" 

It was with a heart full to overflowing of a reasonless 
fear and excitement that, when the hymn was over, she 
dropped upon her knees, and covered up her face with 
her hands, while the benediction was being given. 

As they went home they were much more silent than 
they had been when they came. Hermann drew Grace's 
arm through his to help her up a steep hill, and Grace, 
as if to say to Mabelle, "You, too! you shall not be 
left out in the cold," clasped her friend's hand in hers. 
The gloaming was falling, the sky grew grey, and the 
stars began to peep forth. 

Although they had reached the top of the hill, they 
still continued to walk, hand in hand, and arm in arm, 
along the upland road, and through the dewy flelds. 
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slowly and silently, as if they would have kept the pre-, 
cious moments by them a little longer. 

"Ah," at last said Grace, with a sigh, "close at home 
now! . And here is mother beside the gate, and father 
with her, looking out for us." 

They approached the gate, beside which, indeed, stood 
Mrs. Massey, her hand resting on the shoulder of a man 
who, leaning upon the gate, looked up to her. It was 
Grace who, suddenly snatching her hand from her lover's 
arm, made a bound forward, exclaiming in a stifled 
voice, between laughing and crying: 

"Philip I Oh, Philip!" 

Mabelle stood still on the instant, feeling herself sud- 
denly cold as ice, fast as if rooted there by magic, while 
her heart beat almost to Suffocation. What a fearful, 
terrible contretemps! What an unfortunate wretch she 
was, to be doomed thus to be here, poisoning Philip's 
meeting with his loved ones! • 

There was a scene of wild, incoherent gladness going 
on by the gate. Grace, wild with her joy, questioning, 
and having no time to be answered; first hugging Philip 
to her heart, and then pushing him away, that she 
might the better look at him and see how much he was 
changed. 

"You are changed! I am certain you have grown 
ever so much bigger and broader, and so brown. Oh, I 
am proud of you! I wish you had been at church with 
us to-night. How everyone would have stared at you! 
Oh, I can hardly believe it — it is too joyful!" 

"Don't you think we are almost de trop here, Ma- 
belle?" at this moment said Hermann aside to her. He 
spoke kindly, for he had not failed to see her look of 
utter consternation, and even fright, and Grace had 
made him partially acquainted with the facts of the 
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case, so that he thought in Tiis good-natured soul, "Poor 
little thing! Deuced uncomfortable for her, and I dare 
say she'd like to get out of it" 

"Not you," replied Mabelle, in a rapid, distressed 
whisper; "but for me/ Oh, Hermann, what am I to do? 
Help me to get out of the way! I cannot intrude my- 
self upon them again to-night." 

She thought she perceived a chance of escape, and 
was going to slip by, between Grace and Mrs. Massey; 
but Grace, in the midst of her transports, noticed this 
attempt at a flank movement, and caught Mabelle by the 
hand. 

"Where are you going?" she cried. "Come here! 
Philip, this is Mabelle Fairfax. I don't expect you would 
have known her, would you?" 

With which she, as it were, thrust forward the ter- 
rified Mabelle, who looked up with a kind of desperate 
courage, and beheld — Philip Massey, indeed, but not the 
Philip Massey of old days, whom she had always liked, 
with a feeling of sisterly regard and a sense of equality 
which had left no room for embarrassment This Philip 
Massey was quite different, and in contact with him she 
felt herself sink into the merest child. He was so grave 
and self-contained, so entirely a man, so utterly removed 
from boyhood and boyhood's follies, that she was startled, 
bewildered. Not a day had passed since that fatal 
morning three years ago, on which Mabelle had not 
thought of Philip, and the wrong her sister had done 
him, but she had always thought of him as something 
quite different from this. She could not imagine this 
man madly in love with Angela, but there was some- 
thing in his air which made her think, "It would be 
dreadful to be in his way when he did not want one! 
I could not bear it, and I must get away as soon as I' 
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can. To think that Angela jilted him for Mr. Fordyce! 
Oh, dear!" 

All this had passed thi'ough her mind as it were in 
a parenthesis, and now she heard Philip saying: 

"This Mabelle Fairfax ! Yes, I should have recognised 
her anywhere." 

He took her trembling, nerveless hand, spoke two or 
three words, asked her how she was, glanced with a sort 
of amused surprise at her evident embarrassment, at her 
blank face and wide-open eyes, and then, as if he had 
hardly seen her, turned to Hermann Berghaus with such 
a hearty greeting, thought Mabelle, who, in effecting her 
escape, did not fail to see Philip's hand resting on Her- 
mann's shoulder, the prolonged, close handclasp, the 
familiarly affectionate, "Well, old fellow, I am right glad 
we are to be brothers after all!" She saw Grace come 
close up to them, and she stole away to her room with 
uncontrollable tears running dovoi her face. 

"I can never stay here; I cannot bear it," she said 
again, within herself. "I cannot bear him to look at me 
as if he did not see me, and yet I can't expect him to 
look at me in any other way, for I must be a very dis- 
agreeable spectacle for him." 



CHAPTER XXII. 

REPARATION REQUIRED. 

It was Tuesday afternoon, two days after Philip's 
sudden appearance at his father's house. Grace was 
wandering from one parlour to another, looking into them, 
shaking her head, and then looking out again. 

"Where can the child have hidden herself? She 
must be in her own room," speculated Miss Massey, as 
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she took her way up the broad, shallow, oaken sta:ircase^ 
and going along a whitewashed passage, knocked at a 
bedroom door. 

"Come in!" cried Mabelle's voice, and Grace entered^ 
Her visitor was seated at a table which stood in one of 
the windows. She had writing materials before her, and 
appeared to be engaged in the composition of a letter. 

"What are you doing?" demanded Grace. "Why are 
you shut up here? I have been looking for you every- 
where." 

"I am writing a letter, which I want to go by to- 
night's post when the boy goes to the town," said Mabelle, 
looking rather embarrassed. 

"Indeed! Well, make your letter as short as you 
can, for I have a lot of things I want to say to you. We 
are talking about a picnic." 

"Yes; I shall have done in a moment. I never could 
understand *Bradshaw,' you know, and that is why I 
have been so long about it." 

"*Bradshaw'?" echoed Grace, with a sudden look of 
suspicion. "What do you want with *Bradshaw'?" 

"To tell Angela by what train to expect me, of 
course," replied Mabelle nervously, and unsuccessfully 
essaying a smile of indifference. 

"Why, in the name of common sense, should Angela 
want to know the train a month beforehand?" 

"A month! Oh, but I must go the day after to- 
morrow," was the answer, in a would-be matter-of-course 
tone. 

"Nonsense! You are to stay another month." 

"Indeed, Grace, I cannot I have been away quite 
long enough as it is. I am sure they would not like me 
to remain so much longer." 

"Who said they would? — but W€ should like you to 
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3p so, and that is the principal thing," retorted Grace, 
unscrupulously. "Now, don't be silly, Mabelle. It is 
utterly impossible for you to go. Give me that letter, 
and let me tear it up." 

She stretched out her hand towards it, but Mabelle's 
little fingers closed upon it like a vice, and there was 
anything but a yielding expression in her eyes. 

"I know for a fact," continued Grace, "that Mr. 
Fordyce told you to go away and enjoy yourself as long 
as you liked, for you needed a change. You wrote and 
told me so yourself. Will you deny your own despatches, 
as the Opposition say the Government do?" 

"It is quite different now," said Mabelle, hastily. 
"And please do not hinder me, Grace, or my letter will 
not be ready for Tom to take it down." 

"I am sure I hope it won't, so far as I am concerned. 
You offer me a premium to stay and interrupt you. Why 
do you wish to go? Why this Sudden abhorrence of us 
and our society? You said nothing about it before." 

Mabelle maintained an embarrassed silence, and 
Grace continued: "You know perfectly well that we all 
wish you to stay." 

"Not all,", escaped from Mabelle's lips involuntarily, 
and then she bit them with vexation, and, folding up her 
letter, said: 

"For several reasons, I must go on Thursday, and 
you will be very unkind and very unfriendly if you try 
to prevent it" 

"Now I know," said Grace, triumphantly. "I might 
have guessed before. It is because you want to run 
away from Philip, you absurd little creature." 

"No, I don't want to run away from him," answered 
Mabelle, miserable in the consciousness of a burning 
face, which would not return to its normal hue. 
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''Do you mean to say that if Philip had not returned 
you would have treated ipe in this way?" 

"Treated you! How unkind you are, Grace. It is 
absurd to pretend that he can like me to be here, and 
whatever you say I will not stay. I should be miserable 
if I did." 

"Upon my word! A compliment to us and our 
hospitality! Pray what difference do you suppose it can 
possibly make to Philip?" 

"I cannot imagine what reason you can have for 
raking up the past in this way when all I wish is to 
have it forgotten. You cannot forget that my sister 
treated your brother shamefully, and he cannot have for- 
gotten it either. I have never for a day forgotten it. 
The very name of Fairfax must be abominable in his 
ears, and the sight of me must be hateful to him. It 
must completely spoil his pleasure in being at home 
again to be confronted by me at every turn. It is aa 
idea that I cannot bear, and I am going home; my mind 
is made up." 

"And what if I told you that you were quite mis- 
taken; that Philip had long ago got over that treatment 
of him by your sister, and that he would as soon see you 
here as any other girl?" 

"You might tell me so, but you know very well that 
he would not. It is of no use to talk in that way." 

"You are quite decided?" ^ 

"Quite." 

"Then I shall have to be very cross with you. Of 
course I can't hold you here by ropes and cords, but you 
need not suppose that you can treat me in this way with 
impunity. I am of a most Tevengeful temperament. 
Send your letter; oh, by all means, send your letter. 
There are ever so many more on the hall-table waiting 
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to' go. Put yours with them, my dear, and let it go. 
But I shall punish you for your unfriendliness; yes, this 
very afternoon, too." 

Miss Massey's eyes flashed as she rose, drawing her- 
self up, and looking rather superbly down upon her 
slighter and more gentle friend. 

"Oh, Grace," began Mabelle, to whose eyes the tears 
had rushed, — "how " 

But Grace had swept out of the room, leaving be- 
hind her a general impression of dark eyes flashing 
wrathfully, of a heightened colour, and a malign, dis- 
dainful smile. 

Mabelle finished addressing her letter, stamped it, 
and said to herself, in a reflective undertone: 

"It is of no use. I am a little fool, I suppose, since 
he never seems to notice me even; but if he were not 
reminded of something disagreeable by the very sight of 
me he would speak, I am sure. He is not hard-hearted, 
and he has a kind word for everybody but me. It is 
very fine for Grace to talk; he would say anything to 
please her. Is it likely he would own that he wished I 
would get away and leave them alone? Grace will have 
to be angry if she likes, but my letter must go." 

With this she found herself, to her own great surprise 
and displeasure, crying; but, quickly drying her tears, 
took up her broad hat and her letter and went down- 
stairs. 

« 

As Grace had said, there were several letters on the 
table, and Mabelle laid hers with the rest, and then took 
her way out of doors, through the garden, and across the 
fields to the cliff", there to sit and seek relief to her 
troubled feelings. 

"I really am an unlucky girl," she meditated. "Why 
.was I here when he came home? I have been in a fever 
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ever since. He must think me a horrid little intrusive 
thing to be in the way at such a time; and he looks at 
me so coldly and absently, as if he did not see me — ^just 
as he might look at a fly on the window, or a spider on 
the wall. He has evidently quite forgotten how very 
kind he used once to be, but I have not; but even if I 
do deserve it, I can't bear it Grace might be more 
considerate. When she comes and towers over me 
like she did just now, and flashes her great eyes upon 
me, she looks so exactly like him that I could al- 
most " 

A rush past her of some moving body drew her at- 
tention to the form of Doctor Johnson, who, with an un- 
seemly haste very rare with him, whirled l)y, arresting 
himself by a backward spring just in time to save him- 
self from being dashed over the cliff to certain death, 
and then transferred his attentions to her as if in a paro- 
xysm of affection. 

"My dear Doctor Johnson!*' she had begun, in the 
tone of one who would reason with an impetuous person, 
**be a little less violent, or " 

"Let him alone! He'll take care not to risk his pre- 
cious life. He is like his immortal namesake, too fond 
of the good things of the kitchen to prematurely cut him- 
self ofif in his enjo3rment of them," said a voice behind 
her — a voice which caused Mabelle to start violently and 
make a palpable movement of dismay as she beheld 
Philip, alone, except for Doctor Johnson, standing above 
her, and looking down from what seemed to Mabelle an 
immense height, for he stood upon a little knoll of grass, 
and she was sitting in the bottom of a small hollow be- 
tween two ridges. 

"Do I disturb you?" he asked, throwing away his 
cigar, and — was it possible? — seating himself beside her. 
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**N — no; I am not going to stay here long," answered 
Mabelle, inwardly wondering when adversity would cease 
to persecute her; wondering too, still more, what strange 
chance had sent Philip there. 

"Not stay long! You have only just come, have you?" 
he asked, looking at her intently, and with imperturbable 
gravity. 

"No— well— about " 

"About three minutes," he interposed; "because I saw 
you go while Grace was shaking me out of my chair and 
telling me to go after you." 

"Telling you to come after me I" ejaculated Mabelle, 
on whose horrified tnind the truth now burst in its en* 
tirety. 

Grace had indeed put her scheme of revenge into 
operation with the promptitude and skill of a great 
general. 

"Yes, she sent me after you," said Philip, tranquilly, 
while he rested his chin on one hand, and stroked back 
the ears of Doctor Johnson with the other, a process 
which caused that intelligent animal to put forth his 
tongue farther than ever, and to grin a hideous grin of 
ineffable satisfaction. 

"She said she had quarrelled with you, and that you 
had been iinkind — no, you had been *very nasty,' that 
was the form of expression she used." 

"Oh, dear!" was all Mabelle could ejaculate. 

"She says you want to go away," he continued; and 
if he had taken no notice of her before, Mabelle could 
no longer accuse him of maintaining that line of con* 
duct He was observing her intently, and the fact did 
not tend to reassure her either in mind or manner. 

Mabelle had worried herself by brooding over the 
situation until she could no longer see it. in its proper 
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light or proportions. Her conscience was morbidly sen- 
sitive, and Grace did not know, could not guess, the real 
agony she was inflicting upon the girl by her jesting piece 
of vengeance. 

"Yes — no. I don't want to go, but I am afraid I 
must." 

"But why? Grace says that a few days ago you 
seemed pleased at the prospect of staying," said Philip, 
with a half-smile in his eyes as he saw the imcontrollable 
flush rising to Mabelle's face at his question. 

She made no answer, but sat gazing in an embarrassed 
manner across the sea. How could she say to him, "It 
is because you have come home that I want to go"? The 
idea of his guessing such a thing made her feel hot all 
over, for to Mabelle's morbid susceptibility it appeared 
as if Philip must be just as sensitive as herself on the 
subject of her sister's conduct three years ago. Had he 
not left England to escape from the possibility of seeing 
or being near Angela? She totally forgot that that escape 
might have been an effectual one, and that Philip might 
now be free, delivered from the possibility of any keen 
feeling upon the subject. To her it was a sore spot — a 
haunting memory of shame and misery, and rather than 
name it to Philip she would even recall her resolution, 
and remain at Red Lees at whatever cost of misery to 
herself. 

Her feelings of utter dismay may, therefore, be more 
easily imagined than described when Philip went on, in 
the calm, self-contained manner of one who is pursuing 
an interesting but not very exciting inquiry: 

"You don't speak* I begin to think that Grace was 
right after all, and that it is I who am the unhappy cause 
of your determination to leave us. Can it be so really, 
Miss Fairfax?" 
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"©h, how ctmid Grace " began Mabeile, and then, 

overwhelmed by the dreadfuhiess of the position, and 
quite losing her head in her confusion, she hastily sprang 
up, and was about to fiy without a word. 

But before she could absolutely rise Philip had inter- 
posed, and the touch of his hand on her arm checked 
her suddenly. 

"Do, please, let me go!" she exclaimed, with a mix- 
ture of dignity and distress in her voice and attitude. 
"It is really more than a jest; it is not " 

"Evidently it is more than a jest," he replied, rather 
curtly. "At least, it is evident that you consider it so. 
Grace didn't, though. Now, Miss Fairfax, listen!" 

Mabelle turned involuntarily, and found him looking 
at her with an authoritative expression which made her 
pause, whether she would or not 

"You tacitly own that I have something to do with 
your wish to cut short your visit here," he went on, and 
his deep tones thrilled through poor Mabelle, while the 
undercurrent of longing to go, to get away, to escape 
from something, she knew not what, grew stronger every 
instant. "And I think I have a right to know your 
reason. What have I done to offend you? I am sure I 
have sinned unconsciously, and one word from you shall 
produce a change — I will not offend again." 

"Oh, Mr. Massey, how can you speak so cruelly? 
How can you turn me into ridicule in such a manner?" 
she cried, suddenly sitting down again in the little 
hollow, and covering her face with her hands. Doctor 
Johnson, full of an intelligent and sympathetic desire to 
console her, put his paws on her lap, and craned his 
neck to lick her hands, while Philip exclaimed, blankly: 

"Turn you into ridicule! I have not the faintest 
idea what you mean." 

Made or Matyed^ etc, 1 1 
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"You must know perfectly well my reason for wishing 
to go" said Mabelle, looking up at him with something 
like indignation at what appeared to her the wilful pro- 
longation of an ordeal which was becoming unendurable 
to her. 

"On my soul and honour, all I know is that Grace 
came to me in a state of much agitation, bade me put 
down my book and not be so lazy, and when I asked 
her in what way I could best show her my activity in a 
pleasing manner, she pointed out of the window to your 
figure, and said, Tve had a quarrel with her, and she 
has been very nasty, and you are at the bottom of it 
She says she wants to go away. Go and make it up 
with her.' 'With all my heart,* I replied, *if you will 
tell me what I have done to offend her?' *I don't 
know,' she said, *but if you will go after her, she will 
tell you, I am sure, and you must make it up with her.* 
I am Grace's slave, and yours, so I came. Now, Miss 
Fairfax, will you explain? Jlaw have I offended you?" 

"It is not that you offend me, but I am siure I offend 
you/' said Mabelle, looking up with a face literally aflame, 
and confh)nting the calm, bronzed face, and the steady 
dark eyes of Philip fixed earnestly upon her own. A 
look of surprise was dawning in them as he said: 

"Offend me/ I am afraid I am still in the dark. 
How could you by any possibility offend me? Fbu?" 

"I mean that even to look at me must arouse painful 
recollections in your mind. It cannot be pleasant to 
you for me to be here, after — oh, you cannot have for- 
gotten the /ox/ time we met — and — and — Angela!" 

The word was out, and a dead silence supervened, 
during which, after one flash from Philip's eyes, his 
countenance scarcely changed. He looked thoughtfully 
at the head of Doctor Johnson, while he still gently 
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stroked back the ears of that companionable friend of 
man; and the movement of his hand maintained its 
regular, unexcited rhjrthm. Mabelle sat looking at him 
breathlessly, and doubt, fear, bewilderment, succeeded 
one another in a mad chase through her mind, as she 
saw, first that dubious flash of his eyes, then the still 
more dubious half smile which curved his lips, and then 
the unshakable gravity, without a trace of sternness or 
displeasure, which followed. He did not speak; he 
seemed to be lost in reflection, till at last, looking up to 
Mabelle, after what appeared to her a week of agitated 
emotion, she found his eyes as calm, as steady, as serene 
as those of a child. 

"Are you angry?" she murmured, timidly touching 
his arm. "I did not mean to say that; but, oh! I have 
never forgotten it, and now I believe you haveT 

Philip arrested the hand, and held it in his own, as 
he said: 

"Did you think me so vindictive, Mabelle?" 

"You had been so dreadfully injured!" she said. 

"You really believe me so vindictive," he repeated, 
though he was amused he found he could not smile. "I 
remember you suffered dreadfully at that time. You 
were punished fof* a sin which you could not have com- 
mitted if your life had depended upon it. You were ill, 
and before it all came out you had endured tortures. I 
remember! Grace wrote me about it at the time, but at 
the time, instead of pitying you, I was, I am afraid, 
hardening my heart, and cursing your sister." 

A little quick sob broke from Mabelle as she tried to 
draw her hand away, but could not, and Philip went on: 

"And it is you who suffer still. You are so constituted, 
I suppose. All the conscientiousness of your family was 
bestowed upon you, and you have too much of it, as 

II* 
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Others have too little. And you imagined me nursing 
anger in my heart against you; cherishing envy, hatred, 
and malice all these years! I must say you have as 
nearly as possible succeeded in offending me. It shows 
me that I must have behaved abominably in my first 
moments of disillusionism for you to have thought thus 
of me." 

Of course, by this time Mabelle was dissolved in 
tears, with Doctor Johnson by her side in an attitude of 
profound melancholy, his head and ears drooping with a 
dolorous curve. She managed to say, however: 

"And you mean that you have quite, quite got over 
— forgiven, I mean that " 

"I never loved your sister for one moment, afler I 
found, she had lied to me," he said, in a voice whose 
hardness dried Mabelle's tears like magic. "On the 
contrary, I hated her with an unreasoning, contemptuous 
hatred — a bad feeling — for, after all, she was made so. 
What enraged me was that I could not, with my love for 
her, shake off its effects upon my mind and character. 
That was impossible. My love for her had made me 
soft, I suppose, and her deceit made me hard; and hard 
and rough I shall remain all my life in consequence. No 
doubt you know, Miss Fairfax, that there is said to be a 
tide in the affairs of men — and there is also, generally 
speaking, a time when the stufiF of which a man is made 
hardens into shape, and no after events can do more 
than somewhat modify the comers and outlines of that 
shape. Nothing short of smashing him to pieces — 
making an end of him — can do more. When your sister 
jilted me — forgive the word — I a;n apt to speak rather 
too plainly for the ears of young ladies, I know '* 

"But not for those of women who respect the truth," 
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interposed Mabelle decisively, though in a smothered 
voice. 

"No; that is well said. You are like Grace, I see; 
and prefer straightforward expressions. Well, when your 
sister jilted me, the stuff I was made of took a very 
rough, marred sort of shape; it got a twist, and nothing 
can ever make it straight again, or turn me into an 
agreeable, or gentle, amiable character. But it did not 
make of me an utter brute, as you seem to think. It did 
not deprive me of the power to distinguish between your 
sister, to whom truth was a stranger, and you, to whom 
she was the dearest friend — ■ — " 

"Oh, if you could ever forgive me! I — I have thought 
too much of it. It was all the world to me — I hated it 
so — what she did; and I fancied it was all the world to 
you, too." 

"Well, you owe me some little reparation, don't you 
think, for having fancied such things of me?" 

"Indeed I do; and anything — any single thing you 
can name " 

"Then stay here until Grace sets you free to go home, 
and let me endeavour to show myself to you in a more 
favourable light than hitherto." 

"Very well. I must appear very foolish to you, and 
oh, my letter to Angela! It will have gone." 

"It has gone just as far as my coat-pocket," he answered, 
producing it, and Mabelle made a snatch at it. 

"No, no!" said Philip. "Suppose we tear it up and 
scatter it to the ocean wave. I'll do it, and you sit 
still." 

Mabelle and Doctor Johnson watched him tear the 
letter into tiny fragments, and scatter them in a little 
shower over the cliff. 

"So is dispersed the absurd idea of your going away 
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from Red Lees yet," said he composedly, while she saf 
with her hands folded before her, not feeling equal to 
opening a conversation, till Philip said: 

"And how is she — ^Angela, I mean — your sister, Mrs. 
Fordyce?" 

"She is very well, thank you." 

"And happy?" 

"Not exactly." 

"Miserable?" 

"Oh no!" 

"What an odd state of mind. And you live with her?" 

"Yes." 

"Do you like it?" 

"No." 
. "Why?" 

"Our — I don't think our tastes agree." 

"You quarrel, perhaps?" 

"No, never." 

"You each go on your own way, and never speak to 
each other?" 

"Not at all. We see a great deal of each other. We 
get on somehow." 

"And go out a great deal, I suppose, and have a lot 
of visiting? They say that is a wonderful help when 
one is dull at home." 

"But we don't go out much. Mr. Fordyce does not 
like it. We are very, very quiet." 

"Then, perhaps, you are rather dull?" 

"Dreadfully dull." 

"You must be. And you find it less dull here, do 
you?" 

"I never find it dull at all here." 

"Yet you were ready, and even anxious, to go back; 
to that dull place because you thought " 
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"Oh, don't, please 1" 

"Well, I won't. Where does your «ister live? I mean, 
in which part of Irkford?" 

"Her house is called Stonefield, in Queen's Park." 

"Ohl They are very grand houses about there." 

"Very big," said Mabelle, dubiously. 

"Big, yes. I remember admiring them very much 
once. But what I was going to say was, do you do as 
you please at Stonefield, and have your own visitors, and 
aU that?" 

"I know so few other girls, you see, and Mr. Fordyce 
does not care much to have many young, people about. 
They disturb him." 

"How cheering for you! He would hardly look upon 
me, though, in the light of a young person, would he?" 

"You!" 

"I — even I! Yoii seem horrified at the idea." 

"Do you mean you would like to come and call upon 
Mr. Fordyce?" 

"I should like to come and call upon you, and then 
you could introduce me to Mr. Fordyce. Would Mrs. 
Fordyce object much, do you think?" 

"N — ^no. I don't know. I don't think so." 

"Then what are your objections? Perhaps you would 
object?" 

"No. I don't know why you should not call, if— 
if " 

"If I think I can stand it, you mean. I almost think 
I can, after a little while — when I have 'got accustomed 
to it, you know. But we will leave that an open question 
for the present Why are you getting up? There is no 
need to go, and it is delicious here." 

"But we must go. Don't you hear that bell ringing? 
It means that tea has been waiting ever so long." 
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"What an awful Mea! Well, stop one moment, Mabel]p 
— may I call you Mabelle?" 

"Yes, if you wish to." 

"I do. It reminds me of the days when I carried 
your books for you to the High School. Don't go so fast. 
Remember, you owe me some reparation " 

"It seems to me that you want a great deal of re- 
paration," said Mabelle, feeling almost at home with' 
Philip at last — almost as she had done in those days 
gone by, "when he had carried her books." "What is 
the next piece of reparation?" she inquired. 

"Only this. We shall go out for a walk after tea, 
Grace and I. She wants some consolation now that 
Hermann has departed. You must promise not to have 
a bad headache immediately we propose setting out, like 
you had last night." 

"Oh, if that is all, I promise," said Mabelle, laughing, 
as they went slowly towards the house; laughing again at 
the disconsolate attitude of Doctor Johnson, who had 
heard the tea-bell, and was now seated in the field half- 
way home, anxiously waiting for them to come — for he re- 
sembled his immortal namesake in nothing more strongly 
than his devotion to a small cup of the most agreeable 
of liquids. 

In due time they arrived at Red Lees, entered the 
hall, and were met by Grace. 

"Well?" she asked. 

"Well," said her brother, "I have done your errand. 
Mabelle will stay " 

"A month, since you make a point of it," said Mabelle. 

"I am sorry to find that you have so soon forgotten 
your promise," said Philip. "Till you let her go home, 
Grace; that was what we agreed upon." 

"And the only proper agreement, after what has 
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^ppened/' said Grace, looking from one to the bther of 
them. "Well," she added, abruptly, "come into the 
parlour. Father and mother have almost finished tea." 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

LAST DAYS. 

How those four weeks glided by which Mabelle had 
consented to stay at Red Lees none of the three quite 
knew. All they did know was that the days were literally 
as happy as they were long; and if any one of them had 
been asked, he or she would probably have owned to an 
impression that at Foulhaven the said days were longer 
and sunnier, the hours more golden, than anywhere else 
in the world. 

If Philip was, as Mabelle accused him of being, some- 
what exacting in the matter of reparation, he was, on 
the other hand, equally assiduous in his efforts to make 
it manifest to her how entirely she had mistaken him; 
and he succeeded in the attempt, as of course it was 
certain that he must. During a month's holiday and 
idleness there was ample opportunity for him to give 
this kind of enlightenment, particularly to one who was 
so willing to be enlightened as Mabelle. 

Philip had been told by the head of his firm to take 
as long a holiday as he liked, for that he had earned it; 
and though he had declared at first on his return that he 
would be lost without his work, he very soon succeeded 
in getting quite accustomed to idleness. Certainly, every 
circumstance, all his surroundings, just then offered as it 
were a premium to idleness. The luxurious summer 
weather; the society of the two girls, one of whom at 
least surrounded him with every form of petting and love 
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and itidulg^nce, in her joy at having huh back again^ 
and her pride in his cleverness and capacity. For a. 
letter lud come from Mr. Starkie to Mr.Massey. the elder 
concerning his son, and what he had done, which letter 
the gratified father had not been able to forbear reading 
aloud to the womenkind, and on hearing which Mrs. 
Massey had wiped her eyes, and Grace had danced for 
joy and prayed that the letter might be given to her for 
^n "heirloom; while a third lady had sat in the back- 
ground, with down-bent head and glowing face, biting> 
her lips, and feeling her heart beat wildly. 

Upon this scene the object of it had entered, and in- 
quired what was the matter. Being presented with the 
letter, he had read it, while all eyes were fixed upon 
him, and looking up, with a flush upon his face, had be- 
held all those eyes, and breaking into a somewhat em-' 
barrassed laugh, had kissed his mother, saying: 

"Flummery! We always said there was no one like- 
old Starkie for putting the paint on thick.'' 

"It's a kind of paint that I like to see laid on thick,"' 
retorted Grace, capturing the letter, which went to repose, 
in her archives; and ever after she made more of Philip 
than ever; nothing was too good, or indeed good enough 
for him, and she went near to kill him with kindness. 

But, as has been said, he took very kindly to it. The 
man who had been so restless and so untiringly energetic; 
who had worked so hard amongst what Mr. Starkie de- 
signated the inconceivable hardships of a desolate land 
scarce trodden by other civilised foot than his own-^like 
Robinson Crusoe, Grace said — whose frame had been 
made hardier by his hardy life; who had been content to 
sleep on a matting spread on the ground, or sometimes 
on the ground itself, "under the beautiful stars;" and 
who Jhad worked with his hands as hard as the com*. 
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Hionest navvy under his orders, now reconciled himself 
with the utmost afifability to the dolce far niente of a 
summer holiday, to aimless strolls over the cliffs with 
Doctor Johnson and one or both of the girls, or to lying 
stretched out upon the top of the said cliff, while one of 
tiie young ladies read Browning or Tennyson, or whatso- 
ever other bard happened to be most in favour at the 
moment; to sitting by moonlight in the scented garden, 
and talking the veriest nonsense in the shape of "chaff" 
with Grace, and sometimes Mabelle, which it can enter 
into the heart of man to conceive; to long jog-trot drives 
in the pony-phaeton (always with Doctor Johnson and the 
girls) over the breezy roads, to distant woods, or to some 
of the famous country seats with which the neighbour- 
hood abounded. 

These last expeditions were very pleasant Philip 
drove, and Grace and Mabelle took it in turns to sit 
beside him, while Doctor Johnson shared the back seat 
with whichever of the young ladies occupied it They 
were happy hours which were passed in this manner, 
while Philip, when hard pressed, would relate some of 
his experience of the "inconceivable hardships" which, 
he said, he feared were going to become historical in his 
family; and his sister listened, and did the questioning 
with that glance from her dark eyes which spoke of a. 
love like that which Clara van -^evelde felt for her 
Philip when she saidr 

"I've loved him much, and quarrelled with him oft, 
And all our loves and quarrels past are links 
To bind us closer. " 

A^d Mabelle listened too, the more, perhaps, in that she 
said the less. 

Grace teased Philip on his newly-discovered capacity 
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for laziness, and he said that man was celebrated for* 
adapting himself to all circumstances. 

"Even adverse ones," suggested Grace. 

"Even adverse ones, my dear, such as the present,** 
he answered. 

Sometimes Mabelle speculated upon Philip's rough 
analysis of his own character, which he had given her 
that day on the cliff. Nothing, he had said, could make 
him otherwise than rough and hard. Rough he was, 
perhaps, occasionally — rough, that is, in expression, rough 
in the sense that in a very refined circle his manners 
would have been found wanting in polish, his bow in 
elegance, and his compliments — ^wanting altogether as a 
rule. But hard — Mabelle could discover no hardness 
for a long time. She thought she had never seen any 
man whose manner and whole conduct towards mother 
and sister was so good and so satisfactory as that of 
Philip Massey. 

If he had certain old-fashioned ideas as to the sphere 
of a woman's usefulness, and the desirability of culti- 
vating her culinary and household capacities, it was as- 
suredly not because he imagined she could not worthily 
take her share in other things — that was evident from 
topics which he discussed with Grace and his mother, 
and the weight he gave to their opinion. 

Once, when a lady with very advanced views on the 
subject of woman's sphere had had an argument with 
Philip, and discovered what she considered his great 
and lamentable darkness upon some important points, 
she suggested to Grace that man's wish for women to 
be accomplished cooks and housemaids — so she ex- 
pressed it— -covered an abyss of selfishness not to be 
measured by ordinary standards. 

"Indeed!" retorted the indignant Grace. "You think 
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Philip is fond of eating, and would rither I could cook 
well for him than anything else. I can tell you that he 
would rather eat dry bread than see his mother or me 
boil him a potato, if we were tired, or if it were incon- 
venient — and I have seen him do it; and seen him make 
tea and toast for me with his own hands, when I was ill 
at Irkford, because I didn't like what the servant of the 
house had made. If that is an 'abyss of selfishness,' I 
like selfishness." 

Assuredly, thought Mabelle, these were not the traits 
of a hard character. Only, once, when his father was 
relating something concerning a woman, one of his te- 
nants, who had lost her child, partly through her own 
carelessness, and had added, "She married her husband 
for his position; there was a young fellow whose heart 
she nearly broke four years ago,^ Philip had said, with 
what seemed to Mabelle a very cynical laugh: 

"It is a good thing the child did die. Such women 
are not fit to be mothers." 

She stole a glance at him, and saw in his eyes what 
he meant by saying his disaster had "hardened" him. 

Mabelle was rather sad that day, for in two days 
more she was to go back to Irkford. Angela had written 
some very pettish letters, in which she upbraided Mabelle 
for her selfishness, adding that if she did not come home 
soon, she, Angela, would have to come toFoulhaven and 
take lodgings there. These letters Mabelle showed to 
Grace, and the perfidious Grace had revealed their tenor 
to Philip, whose comment had been: 

"Good Lord! Does she think she can keep Mabelle 
'for ever tied to her apron strings? What will she do 
when the child marries?" 

"It will depend very much on whom the child mar- 
ries," his sister had gravely answered, as she fixed her 
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eyes upon him, but found he was not looking 'at her. 
When at last he did meet her eyes, Grace laughed, and 
Philip laughed too; upon which Miss Massey called him 
a goose, and went away looking very well satisfied with 
herself, and him, and the world in general. 

The day came on the morrow of which Mabelle was 
to go to Irkford. She and Philip and Grace had planned 
a last excursion with Doctor Johnson in the pony car- 
riage, to some fine old woods, from which they could 
descend to the shore, and picnic under some huge cliffs 
— an almost unknown, untrodden region, which Mabelle 
had long had a yearning to visit. 

It was September, yet the heat was great — almost 
sultry; there was a dusky haze over sea and sky when 
the three would-be excursionists met at breakfast Their 
elders had finished long ago, for I do not suppose any- 
one will attempt to dispute the fact that the present 
generation, as a whole, breakfast later than the one im- 
mediately preceding them. Mr.^^Massey had been off" in 
his fields by half-past seven, and Mrs. Massey was at 
this moment in the kitchen, |iot exactly "eating bread 
and honey," but superintending her handmaids iu the 
preparation of something which at the evening meal 
should far surpass in excellence any bread and honey 
that ever passed mortal lips. 

"Lettersl" said Philip, strolling in last, as he simul- 
taneously kissed his sister and took up a blue envelope 
addressed to him. 

"Good-morning, Mabelle," he added, for Grace, as 
well as he, had discovered that the "Miss Fairfax" 
sounded unnatural, and Philip had adapted himself to 
the circumstance which required him to call Miss Fairfax 
"Mabelle," while Mabelle adapted herself to the lin- 
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•comfortable tneihod of not calling Philip anything but 
.^you." 

He read his letter, while Grace began to lament the 
.necessity for Mabelle's early departure the following 
morning, and was expressing the wish that she had not 
so long a journey to make alone, when Philip, laying 
down his letter, and helping himself to an egg, observed 
in a well-feigned matter-of-course accent: 

"I shall have to go to Irkford myself immediately, 
so I may as well go to-morrow as the day aifter, and 
then Mabelle will have an escort." 

Grace looked swiftly at him, while Mabelle's face 
flushed, and the former said: 

"Really! If you could manage to go together, it would 
be very nice. What calls you to Irkford, Philip?" 

"A letter from Mr. Starkie. I've been expecting it, 
to tell the truth, for some days. They are establishing 
a branch concern at Bradford, and I had a hint that 
most likely the management would be offered to me; so 
that the letter is not exactly a surprise; but I know Ma- 
belle likes to have as little to do with me as possible, so 
I thought I would not make her unhappy with the idea 
of my travelling with her unless it was absolutely neces- 
sary." 

"What do you mean?" began Mabelle, but Grace in- 
terrupted: 

"Why, Philip, you must be congratulated, mustn't 
you? Isn't it a very good thing?" 

"It will be by no means a bad thing, and it is very 
quick promotion." 

**Atij but, then, you have gone through *the incon- 
ceivable hardships,' etc" 

"And Bradford may be a very dull place," he 
added. 
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"Oh, the idea of thinking of thati Why don^ you 
OMigratulate him, Mabelle? Don't you see that he is 
waiting for you to do it?'* 

"Is he? I am sure I do congratulate you very much. 
I am very glad." 

"If you are pleased, I am so glad, though it seems 
to require a great effort on your part to make the neces- 
sary speech for the occasion," said Philip, unkindly. "But, 
considering the journey to-morrow, I will say no more 
about it" 

Mabelle could not answer the teasing r^narks of 
Philip with her wonted clever little thrusts in return. She 
felt an uncomfortable sensation of groping in the dark. 
She wished that Grace would not keep looking at her so 
earnestly; that Philip would not persist in talking about 
the journey to-morrow. Above all, she wished, and yet 
did not wish, that that dreadful journey were safely over. 

Very soon after breakfast the pony-carriage came 
round, and Doctor Johnson, coming in from the hall, 
where he had been waiting, summoned them forth-^and 
it did not do to keep Doctor Johnson waiting. They all 
went out, Mabelle and Grace in their shady hats, and 
Philip in what Grace called "the Australian novelty" in 
white straw. They took sunshades, little shawls, and a 
goodly basket of provisions, as to which Philip hazarded 
the inquiry: 

"Who is going to eat them?" 

"Never mind that, but put them in," said Grace, 
"and when we come back, I hope your blushes may not 
betray you when mother asks if we had enough to eat. 
Now, I think, we are ready." 

A parting wave of the hand; a "pleasant day, chil- 
dren! Supper at nine, and don't be late for it," from Mrs. 
Massey, and they drove slowly away. 
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They passed a long and glorious day amongst the 
woods and on the sands; sands miles away from any 
house or habitation whatsoever, under dark, frowning 
cliffs, around and beneath which the sea thundered for 
ever in solitary splendour. Such yellow, hard, ribbed 
sands; such rocks full of strange fossils and pebbles; 
such crystal pools, unruffled as a mirror, reflecting the 
sky, and studded with exquisite anemones, fringed with 
fairy seaweed of every hue and every kind; in and out 
of which darted tiny grey crabs, and other minute marine 
treasures, more difficult to recognise and more abstrusely 
named. 

"It is like heaven," said Mabelle,' who had wandered 
with Philip to the water's edge, while Grace sat on the 
shingle behind, and fed Doctor Johnson. 

Philip and Mabelle stood at the very brink of the 
crisp white siurges, looking out to sea, with miles and 
miles of sand around them. To the south, dim and dis- 
tant, might be seen the two stone piers and lighthouses 
of Foulhaven, and the Abbey of St. Ethelfleda towering 
more grimly than ever; to the north more sands, shut in 
by a wall of frowning black cliffs. The air was fresh 
and pure and life-giving; intoxicating in its mingled 
softness and vigour. Not a sign of humanity beyond 
themselves was visible. 

"Do these waves make all this thundering when 
there is no one here to listen to them?" asked Mabelle, 
dreamily. 

"That is a curious scientific question which I can't 
answer; and one might make poetry about it too. You 
should read about the great explosions which are always 
going on about the old planet Saturn — explosions such 

Hi^ or Marred, etc. ' 12 
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as we cannot conceive of, and no ear to hear them. I 
remember being struck with the weirdness of the idea 
when I first read of it" 

"Yes, indeed!" said Mabelle, turning her head and 
seeing Grace beckoning to them. 

They went to her, and she said it was time to re- 
turn. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 
AN ACCOUNT CLOSED. 

After supper they were wandering again in the 
garden by. moonlight, and the moths and bats were flit- 
ting and circling round the light dresses of the girls. 
Not much was said. Grace had passed her arm through 
Philip's, and taken Mabelle's hand, and said: 

"What shall I do when you both leave me?" 

After which there was silence, till Mrs. Masse/s 
voice called to Grace, and she left them. 

"I must go too," said Mabelle, resolved at once to 
take the initiative, and display some firmness of cha- 
racter. 

"Go— why?" 

"Oh, my packing, you know." 

^^ Packing I At least you have time to stroll to the 
cliff, and look at the German Ocean by moonlight Who 
knows when" we shall have another chance? Come!" 

He opened the wicket in time for Doctor Johnson, 
who had appeared upon the scene, to march unceremoni- 
ously before them, ^4 lead th^ way to the cliff, 
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"He knows, you see," said Philip, clasping his hands 
behind him as he paced beside the silent Mabelle. 

They did not speak until, suddenly, the great ex- 
panse of heaving waters was spread beneath their eyes, 
with a long, silvery track of moonlight down it — a 

**High 
Cold path of duty, leading to the sky. " 

The sky was cloudless, deep blue; the stars were clear, 
the moon radiant, the air like balm. 

"How beautiful!" said Mabelle, softly; but Philip, in- 
stead of answering her remark, said: 

"Mabelle, why don't you wish to travel with me to- 
morrow?" 

"Is my company very distasteful to you?" 

"What a question! It was only " 

"Only what?" 

"Angela will meet me at Irkford, and she does not 
laiow you are going there." 

"Is that all? She will be quite equal to the occasion, 
I am sure; and, I solemnly assure you, I have the best 
hopes for my own presence of mind. Don't distress 
yourself on that account." 

"You are sure you will not mind?" 

"I shall not — that is, I should not, if — Mabelle, I told 
you a month ago that I was a marred man after — after 
that episode you cannot forget— and so, in a way, I was. 
I know how it spoiled me. I know my nature got a 
warp then, and will never be quite smooth again, and I 
know I am more adapted to frighten a girl by my 
brusquerie than to win her love by my amiability .... 
and I have no right to ask any woman to bear with me, 
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and love me in spite of my roughness, as my dear Grace 
has done, God bless her! but it seems that trouble three 
years ago did not secure me against ever falling in love 
again " 

"Not with me!" exclaimed Mabelle, involuntarily re- 
coiling, and putting up her two hands; "you do not say 
it is with me?" 

"But I do say it is with you, ma belle ^^^ said Philip, 
capturing her hand and clasping his arm around her, 
"and I wonder what just cause or impediment there 
should be to my loving you. I say that I love you now, 
very differently from — but we'll not speak of that Only 
I would never have told you had I not fancied that you 
would help me to wipe out this old account, Mabelle, 
and help me to become a better man than I have been 
since that day — you remember. I have often felt wicked 
when I have thought of it; I thought you would perhaps 
go on making reparation — will you?" 

Mabelle's struggle between tears and smiles ended 
in a convulsive laugh, which would not stop. 

Philip, deriving hope from this, and perhaps pleased 
with his own ingenious way of recommending himself as 
a suitor, by painting himself as not the best of men, and 
inviting his beloved to be continually making reparation 
for a wrong which she had not committed, was also struck 
with a sense of the ludicrous; sentiment and solemnity, 
moonlight and lovers' vows, were forgotten in peal on 
peal of laughter. 

Doctor Johnson, conceiving that he alone was the 
object of a merriment which insulted and outraged his 
most refined feelings, gave three short barks, and walked 
away in inexpressible disgust. 
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"But this ill-timed mirth has prevented you from 
giving a proper answer to my question," observed Philip, 
when the laughter had somewhat subsided. 

"I don't know what to say," said Mabelle, turning 
away, the confusion which her mirth had covered rushing 
over her again. 

"Say yes." 

"It seems such a wild idea for you and me to get 
married." 

"Well, let us have a wild idea or two, then." 

"What would Angela say?" 

"She would say that if you had played your cards 
properly, you might have done better — like herself. Say 
yes, Mabelle? Say you love me at least" 

"Oh, I do indeed!" 

"And these lips of yours are so true, and this right 
hand never yet held a lie in it," said he, kissing first 
one and then the other. "Let me call them mine, and 
you shall find that whatever else I may be, I am as true 
as yourself." 

Mabelle left her hand in his, and Philip only released 

it to put it in that of his mother, and ask her to bless her 

new child. 

* * * * * 

On the evening of Mabelle's wedding-day, Angela sat 
alone with her husband, who had come out in a manner 
to surprise everyone, on the auspicious occasion. The 
festivities had all been over for some hours: the last of 
the guests had departed, and they were alone. There 
was dead silence between them, till Mr. Fordyce, looking 
up over his spectacles from the pages of a pam- 
phlet entitled "Free Trade jm ,Land," rem?u:ked, bene- 
volently — ' Y 
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"My dear, there is something almost romantic in your 
little sister's marriage, though it has not been a runaway 
match, like ours was." 

Angela did not answer for a moment, and then she 
said — 

"It is a poor match for a Fairfax, and a girl so 
beautiful as Mabelle is. She ought to have done better, 
if I had been able to introduce her into the kind of 
society she ought to have gone into." 

"If you mean the society of persons in my own 
sphere, which is all the society I choose to have about 
me," said Mr. Fordyce, "you flatter me. But I think 
she has done well. There is something most attractive 
about that young man — so genuine. And then, he has 
such *go' in him. He is a regular Yorkshireman for 
that Standing as he does high in the favour of a firmr 
like Starkie and Grey, there is no saying where his ad- 
vancement may end. Your sister's husband, my dear, is 
a man she may well be proud of. I declare" — here Mr. 
Fordyce took off his spectacles and wiped them — "I was 
quite moved this morning, as I saw their happiness, and 
their evident perfect love for and trust in each other. 
They begin well, very well; and I wish them all happi- 
ness — every possible happiness. May God bless them 
both!" 

He returned to the perusal of his pamphlet, and 
Angela sat, twisting round and round a resplendent 
bracelet with which her husband, in his delight at the 
happiness of the young people, had that morning pre- 
sented her. Her face was dark: the angelic smile and 
languorous glance of yore did not now appear upon it 
so often. 
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"Mabelle scarcely had any presents of jewellery," 
she was reflecting, "and I have quantities, and am 
always getting more. But then, Philip dotes upon 
Mabelle, and will take her about wherever she wants to 
go, and how was I to know that he would be so suc- 
cessful? Some people have nothing but good luck in 
this world, and some none but bad. What is the use of 
having pearl bracelets when there is no one to see them 
but " 

She did not distinctly finish this sentence, even in 
her own mind, but her eyes fell upon the face of her 
husband, a benevolent smile upon his lips, his thoughts 
buried in his pamphlet on the Land Question. It was a 
homely, kind, good face, which in the early days of their 
marriage had often turned to her with a very loving 
smile; that expression had now grown much less 
frequent. Mr. Fordyce sighed oftener, and smiled 
seldomer, and was wont to look at the young children of 
his friends with a wistful eye. 

Surely retribution had descended upon Angela For- 
dyce — retribution both visible and invisible; visible, in 
that she was denied those things which her soul craved 
after; invisible, in that the sacred sorrows and joys of 
struggle and labour and hope, by the side of one who 
loved her, which might have been hers, had she chosen 
to take them, were now lost to her for ever. The chance 
of growing better and worthier was sealed up against 
her for all time; isolated in a monotonous prosperity 
which she had bought for herself with lies and degrada- 
tion, she must now ever grow down, mentally and morally, 
instead of up. 

The deed of a selfish, slow, egotistical nature may 
have effects in divers directions, just as well as that of 
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a quick and self-forgetting one. Angela's sin had made 
one life and marred another, but neither she nor Philip 
Massey will ever imderstand, and she far less than he^ 
how complete, morally and spiritually, that making and 
marring was. 
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"ONE OF THREE/' 

A FRAGMENT. 



PARABLE. 

"Here are three breast-knots," said a wise man to a 
maiden who was passing his hut. Choose quickly which 
you will wear through life." 

The maiden looked at the knots, and took one of 
them up. "I will keep this, and wear it," she said. 

"Why that?" asked the sage. "True, it is not the 
worst. This tinsel affair would have given you no satis- 
faction; but it is not the best This with the tiny dia- 
mond in its folds is the best. The one you have chosen 
has but a little steel button with a sharp point; some- 
times you will hurt yourself with it. Take rather the 
third — this with the diamond." 

"I will have this," said the girl, clinging to her first 
choice. 

"But why?" 
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"Because I like it the best" 

"Why so?" 

"Because I do," answered the maiden, pinning the 
knot on to her breast, and going away singing. 

The sage, with a cynical smile, withdrew into his hut. 

"Always the same old tale," he muttered. "With 
man and maid alike, *I like it best' *And why?' *Ber 
cause I do!' It grows monotonous." 



CHAPTER I. 
MARGARET BARRINGTON. 

It was a fine afternoon in the middle of May. The 
sun shone brightly into a light, large, gaily- furnished 
room, evidently the boudoir or private sitting-room of a 
woman of means, if not of very cultivated taste. Cultiva- 
tion, refinement, educated taste, were indeed most con- 
spicuous by th^ir absence from all the arrangements of 
this room. Everjrthing in it looked as if it had cost a 
great deal of money, but there was everywhere an odd 
mixture of the vulgar and elegant — incongruities whidi 
here and there almost attained the relative heights of 
the sublime and the ridiculous. There was a velvet 
carpet, light in its general effect, brilliant and varied of 
hue: it had a dazzling blue ground, adorned with medal- 
lions of drab, more like tea-trays than anything else; 
garlanded with flowers of every hue, and of species both 
known and unknown to scientific classification. It was 
a carpet which would have caused a latter-day votary of 
blue and white china and neutral tints to tear his hair 
and wail aloud. It was the kind of carpet which chal- 
lenged the beholder to ignore it if he could, with a 
triumphant consciousness that he could not High artistic 
authorities inform us that the carpet should be the least 
striking thing in a room. In this case, it was the most 
striking one. Possibly that was one reason why its owner 
had chosen it. She was a person who did not love the 
beauty of retiringness in any shape or form. This wa^ 
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abundantly testified, not only by the carpet already 
mentioned, but by all the rest of the furniture of the 
room. The hues were, in all cases where it was pos- 
sible, lively, and, so that monotony might not pall, they 
were varied. Colours and shapes and styles were massed 
together in a bold and daring way which had at least 
the merit of a defiant originality about it — an originality 
which defied conventional ideas of fitness. 

One of the principal features in this room was the 
profusion of tables, little and big, which pervaded it 
Just where the uninitiated visitor might reasonably have 
expected to find a free and open passage to the door, 
or the window, or the piano, tiiere, without fail, would 
be planted some rickety, spindle-legged structure, covered 
with specimens of the latest^^nd most grotesque China 
monster or Parisian gimcrack. (They were bought by 
the lady of the house as articles of verfu; it was her 
unruly son Tom, and his no less unruly ally, Margaret 
Harrington, who persisted in calling them gimcracks.) 
They were a great nuisance to all her friends, and ran 
away with a great deal of her pin-money, and were 
universally voted a bore; therefore, she clung to them 
with a fondness which only increased as the disfavour 
of others augmented. 

She, Mrs. Robert Pierce, was, at this moment of this 
bright afternoon, alone in the room — a stout, fair, 
matronly woman, youlig still, and only promisitig to be 
enormous and unwieldy in figure some time. She was 
dressed in a kind of tea-gown of some flowing white 
stuff, d la Watteauy which; with its frills and ribbons ^of 
blue, suited her. Her fair face wore a somewhat high 
colour, and she threw herself back in a lounging chair, 
and closed her eyes, sighing wearily, and clasping her 
hands upon her lineQ« 
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"Oh/* she murmured, half aloud, "i> everything 
ready, I wonder? I do wish he would come, and relieve 
my mind about that champagne. I know there's not 
enough in the house, and if we were to fall short at the 
last, good gracious!" ® 

After a moment given to pondering on the dire pos- 
sibility, she suddenly started up again in an agile man- 
ner, and pulled the bell. Then she said to the servant 
who answered her summons, 

''Bring some tea, and tell Miss Barrington that if 
she is at liberty I should like to speak to her." 

With which, she again sank into her chair, and 
waited, her lips moving now and then, as if she mentally 
apostrophised some loved object It was not so, how- 
ever, as those who knew her would easily have surmised. 
Could her meditations have been heard, they would 
have run, 

•*I suppose I must trust to his remembering it, but 
men are so careless. Unless their wivies look after them, 
they really do behave like imbeciles in some things. 
Men and cooks — I don't know which are the worst." 

Here a maid came in with the desired tea. While 
she was clearing one of the innumerable small tables 
before alluded to for its reception, the door was a second 
time opened, and a young lady entered, at whose ap- 
pearance the exhausted-looking matron in white and 
blue raised herself, and testified signs of renewed ani- 
mation. 

"Oh, here you are, Margaret I Come and have some 
tea. I don't know what you feel like, but I am so ex- 
hausted, I feel as if I should never come round again. 
And I do think you might have helped me more." 

"My dear Laura, you know this entertainment is 
against my principles in every way. How, therefore, 
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could I help you without perjuring myself? And then, 
I know the more trouble such an affair gives you, the 
more you enjoy it." 

"Well, considering that all the trouble is on your 
account " 

"But not at my desire, my dear. I am sure you will 
not maintain that I asked you to give a ball for my 
coming-of-age. Why, when people are one-and-twenty, 
should they go and advertise the melancholy fact aloud 
to all their ill-natured acquaintances, who will always 
have a hold upon them in after years, when perhap* 
they would be glad enough to appear young? It is simply 
giving all the gossips you know a handle when they want 
to say ill-natured things." 

"Pooh! Stuff! Some people may want to conceal 
their age. Heiresses never need. Oh, but tea is truly 
refreshing. Do take some!" 

"Thank you," said Margaret Barrington, with an odd 
little smile as she poured a cupful of the beverage out, 
and carrying it to lie bay-window, stood in that recess, 
and looked oiit while she drank it. 

She was a considerable heiress, and a great many 
people said she was a beauty. This day she attained 
her majority, and entered upon full and uncontrolled 
possession of her fortune and property. Margaret's 
mother had died at .the girl's birth. Her father had 
taken no second wife, and she had lost him when she 
was thirteen years old. She and he had been alone in 
the world, so far as having any near relations went. 
Mrs. Pierce was Margaret's own cousin, though many- 
years older than herself She had been a Miss Cathcart, 
poor and pretty, and she had at an early age married 
Robert Pierce, a rich manufacturer of a great city, whose 
.money was abundant, if his family was doubtful To 
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him — Mr. Pierce — and his wife, the guardianship of the 
young heiress had been consigned, not because the late 
Mr. Barrington considered them the most desirable per- 
sons to bring up a young girl — not because he liked 
their style, or their friends, or their mode of life, but 
because Laura Pierce was the only relation his girl had, 
and because with all her foiblesj she was a kind-hearted 
woman, and because Mr. Pierce, if not a gentleman, in 
Mr. Barrington's sense of the word was also a kindly- 
natured man, and away from his home, where he was 
indulgent to weakness, was a keen, shrewd man of busi- 
ness, and honest withal — ^who would take care of Mar- 
garet's money as if it were his own. 

Stringent provisions for the education of the young 
lady were made in her father's will; she had, to use 
Mrs. Pierce's plaintive expression, "enjoyed every ad- 
vantage" whidi the best schools, the first masters, the 
most accomplished mistresses, could give. She had 
passed with honour examinations bristling with diffi- 
culties; she had imbibed an immense amount of con- 
densed science, condensed art, condensed theory of 
nxusic, general facts, music, and languages. She had 
never been allowed to go out alone; she had been taken 
to hear the most celebrated singers and musicians, to 
lectures, to concerts, to literary and scientific tourna- 
ments; she had been strictly kept aloof from anything 
like woman's rights on the one hand, and vulgar flirta- 
tion on the other. With the best intentions in the world, 
her pastors and masters had employed every energy to 
make her into a model young lady — a model in a social, 
a domestic, a benevolent point of view. The Established 
Church had seen after her morals and religious belief; 
she had "learnt" political economy, because she would 
some day have an estate to manage; many other things 
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had been done to improve and make her what she ought 
to be. 

And with what result? The result that when, at 
nineteen years of age, she was committed into the hands 
of her guardian and his wife as a finished young lady, 
it was found that all her training had not spoiled her; 
had not been able to prevent her from deciding for her- 
self on many matters; had not made her less incorrigibly 
natural and outspoken. She said she did not altogether 
believe in the Church of England, She said she did 
not understand Wagner's music. She said she thought 
there was a great deal of truth in what the woman's 
rights ladies said for themselves* She said she did not 
see any harm in a flirtation. She said she did not be- 
lieve Uiat her first duty was to be sure she married a 
man who would look after her money and take care of 
her. She said she was not going to marry anyone at all 
imtil long after she was twenty-one — until she had tried 
whether she could not look after her money for herself. 
She said many other things of a like nature, not loudly, 
but with a very soft, delightful voice, and with a smile 
at once soft and bright. Moreover, she said she did not 
care much about girls, and she thought it must be be- 
cause she had never known anything, but girls. She had 
no special friend to whom she wrote daily half a ream 
of paper, and called it a letter. She had struck up a 
great friendship with Master Thomas Pierce, the eldest 
hope of her guardian, and Laura his wife. Thomas and 
his sisters adored her. She had early gained from Mr. 
Pierce the sobriquet of "The Incorrigible," and he had 
called her by it ever since. 

Yet Margaret, as she stood in the window, silently 
sipping her tea, and so allowing me time for this long 
digression, did not look a very incorrigible person, or a 
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very bad person in any way. Indeed, one was particu- 
larly struck with the womanly softness of all her traits, 
— a softness tempered by a certain fire, but which never 
for a moment disappeared. She was indisputably a: 
beautiful creature; tall, and formed on the lines of a 
Juno rather than of a Hebe, none of her features, taken 
separately, could be called handsome; but the hut: 
ensemble was charming. When she smiled, a sunny, 
generous smile, bne quite ' forgot that her face was more 
broad than oval; one pardoned the irregular shape of 
her nose, because no oUier nose would have been suited 
to the rest of her face; and there was no possibility of 
disputing the beauty of her red-gold hair, of the true- 
Titianesque hue, or of the curious, luminous, golden- 
brown eyes, which were enthusiastic, but neither dreamy 
nor short-sighted. She was taller, more amply-formed, 
more richly-coloured, than most English girls of her 
age, and with this southern luxuriance of life and vitai 
lity, there was mingled also some southern haste and 
impetuousness. She had never made herself anything 
but agreeable and. amiable in her guardian's household, 
but both Mr. and Mrs. Pierce considered that Margaret 
had many "odd" ideas; they were both somewhat ap- 
prehensive as to the use she might make of her fortune 
and her liberty. She never treated them to any wild 
Schemes; but they had an intuitive suspicion that her 
views as to the use of money differed from theirs — and 
would be more likely, for instance, to take the shape of 
founding a scholarship than of giving a ball. As to her 
real and serious views about life — if she had any, which 
they doubted — they knew nothing. 

"You ought to feel yourself a very happy girl, to* 
day!" observed Mrs. Pierce, presently. 

"Why, I wonder?" 

Madt or Marred^ etc, I^ 
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"Most women (and men, too) would tell you the same 
thing. You know perfectly well, why." 

"If I were a young man, I daresay I should .feel very 
happy. I should have a career before me then — at least, 
I would make one." 

"You have a much pleasanter career before you as 
it is " 

"I wonder what?" 

"That of a happy wife and mother." 

"Really, Laura, you exasperate me sometimes. That 
is stupid of me, I know. It simply shows that we don't 
agree. I am not going to marry at present; and if I 
were, it does not follow that I should be a happy wife 
and mother. I might never be a mother at all; and if 
I were, my children might be bad. Ten to one, my 
husband would be bad " 

"Not if you were guided in your choice by the wishes 
of your friends." 

Margaret shrugged her shoulders, again smiling with 
a dubious expression. 

"You are already admired," pursued Mrs. Pierce; "I 
might almost say, beloved." 

"You might almost say many curious things." 

"I do know that if you were anyone else, I should 
give you some advice," said Laura, plaintively. 

"Consider me someone else, and give me the advice." 

"I should say, look at me," Mrs. Pierce said, solemnly. 

"With pleasure. What lesson am I to derive from 
the contemplation of so charming an object? Do you 
advise me to get a gown like yours, or — " 

"Look at me! When I was eighteen, Robert proposed 
to me. My aunt, with whom I lived — since dead — and 
whom I consulted, said, *Do not hesitate; accept him.' 
Did I hesitate?" 
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"I should fanqr not," said Miss Barringtori, her mouth 
grave, her eyes filled with an elfin light. 

"Not for a moment. I accepted him; and see the 
result!" 

"I can see many results. Which do you wish me 
most particularly to notice?" 

"That I established myself in life, found a happy 
home, and have never had an hour's real care since." 

"I don't quite see the point of it. I am sure Robert 
is a good husband — indeed, sometimes I look upon him 
as an angel; but, you see, no one has proposed to me- 
And if someone did, I already have a home; and I have 
no need to have any particular cares, that I know of; 
Well, but your further advice? Surely you had some- 
thing more to say than, *Look at me!'" 

"It is only, dear, that Robert and I, who have your 
welfare at heart, and who feel sure that your intentions, 
at least, are good " 

"That w kind. Well?" 

"We hope you will not do anything — anything that 
would be peculiar, or compromise your chances after- 
wards." 

"Chances!" echoed Margaret, her head suddenly 
elevated. "I suppose that means that if I do not behave 
very prettily, I may not find the sort of husband you 
would think desirable for me. in other words, you and 
Robert are convinced that I am hopelessly mad in reality; 
but you hope I shan't have any paroxysms until I am 
safely out of your hands. I am sure, if I were in your 
place, I should feel exactly the same. What plan would 
you adopt, if you were me, to keep myself quiet?" 

Mrs. Kerce had been issued into the world minus 
any imagination, or sense of humour. She replied very 
seriously, 
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"Well, dear, if I were you, I would go and stay some 
time at Beckbridge Abbey, and try to become acquainted 
with some of your own tenantry and dependents. You 
are Lady of the Manor, you know. Maurice Biddulph 
was telling me the other day, that he should soon be 
going to his place at Beckbridge, which is really next 
door to the Abbey, and I am sure he would be too glad 
to give you any advice and help " 

Mrs. Pierce's touching picture of rural life and mutual 
good'-will was interrupted by a little, hard, sarcastic laugfi 
on the part of the recipient of her advice. 

**Your scheme is too, too beautiful, Laura. I must 
think about it Suppose I talk it over with Mr. Biddulph 
to-night." 

"I wish you would. As I said, I am sure he would 
be delighted." 

"Oh, he is vastly obliging, I know. 'Miss Barrington, 
of Beckbridge Abbey;' *Mr. Biddulph, of Beckbridge 
Hall.' How well the two names sound together, don't 
they?" 

Laura, though not a humourist, nor a woman of mind^ 
usually knew when people were really agreeing with her, 
and when they were only pretending to do so. She 
replied, 

"No, not at all, as you say them. I know it is of no 
use talking to you. You will listen to no one, though you 
have seen nothing of the world, and I " 

"Was married at eighteen, and have never seen any- 
thing but drawing-rooms of well-to-do people since; if 
you call that knowing the world. As you say, Laura, I 
have seen nothing of the world. The one object of my 
instructors appears to have been to keep me quite igno- 
rant of it Tom knows far more about it t|jan I do; yet 
he is not twenty-one, nor has he an estate and a^ income 
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to manage. It is just for that reason that, whatever else 
I do, I will see a little of the world before I — before I 
think of anything else. Meantime, I hope you won't 
imagine every time you see me open my purse that I am 
about to dissipate my entire fortune upon some unworthy 
or absurd object. Credit me with a little of the reason 
granted to more favoured mortals, I pray. There is 
Robert's voice below. I hope he is not going to give me 
advice, for I don't feel as if I could stand it. I shall be 
too limp to dance a step, if I have any more advice to- 
night." 

Mrs. Pierce, relieved to know that her husband was 
in the house, inquired next, 

"How many dances have you promised for to-night, 
Madge?" 

"Dances? One." 

"Only one! Is it the first?" 

"It Js the first." 

"I think I can guess who will have it." 

"I don't believe you can. You may have three tries, 
if you like. Now then." 

"Maurice Biddulph." 

"No," said Margaret, coldly and composedly. 

"No! Then I give it up. I cannot imagine you con- 
ferring the favour on any other man." 

"My dear, I have not conferred the favour on a man 
at all." 

"Not on a man? Margaret, what do you mean?" 

"Calm yourself! You don't call Tom a man, I sup- 
pose; though I am aware that he calls himself one, and 
is under the firm impression that he has arrived at the 
full maturity of his powers of intellect and of fatal 
fascination for our sex." 

"It is. absurd I It will look ridiculous I" 
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"Not at all. He is nearly as tall as I am. He hag 
promised to put on a pair of white gloves, to part his 
hair quite straight — if it takes him an hour to do it — 
and I am to give him a little scent for his handkerchief, 
and we are to open the ball together. I think it will be 
a very touching and beautiful sight. There's Robert!" 

A tall, slim, youthful-looking man entered, cast an 
easy-going look around, smiled an easy-going smile, 
which would have told a student of character that he 
was probably accustomed to having his dinner served 
unpunctually, and to not troubling himself much about 
it; that if a ten-pound note were unaccountably missing, 
he would be very likely to say that it didn't matter, h6 
xaast have mislaid it This gentleman uttered a general 
"Good evening," and looked as if he had a great deal 
of leisure on his hands, though no man ever had less. 

"Oh, Robert," observed Margaret, "you arrive just in 
time. Laura has been so agitated about the champagne 
that she has been giving me advice — ^^'judicious advice,' 
yvithout the jam that they added in the 'Hunting Of the 
Snark.' Fll leave you to the delightful task of relieving 
her mind on the subject. Good-bye, Laura; I shan't see 
you again until I am ready dressed for the sacrifice." 

She went out of the room, and the husband and wife 
were left alone together. Mr. Pierce laughed. 

"You've been advising the Incorrigible," he said. 
"My dear, I am surprised at you. Don't be uneasy about 
the champagne. There's lots of it coming now." 

"Thank heaven!" 

"Shall we have a bumper now, in honour of our 
emancipation?" 

"Emancipation from what?" 

"From the guardianship of Miss Margaret Barrington 
■ — from the necessity of keeping up the absurd farce of 
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pretefiding to manage a person who is quite unmanageable. 
She is a dear girl, I confess; but I shall like her better 
now than I ever did before. If she has not judgment, 
she has gratitude. I was quite touched by the way in 
which she thanked me this morning for 'all I had done 
for her;' and asked if she might come to me for advice 
in her money matters." 

*'Ah! that is all very well, but she ought not to have 
to come to you. She ought to have a husband to go 
to, who will take her money matters into his own hands. 
I wish she were safely married." 

'Terhaps her husband might not wish it, after a little 
while," said Mr. Pierce, with a good-humoured laugh. 

"You are blind, Robert, absolutely blind. Have you 
never discovered yet, what has long been as plain to me 
as the sun in heaven " 

"He isn't always very clearly visible, my dear, in our 
climate." 

"Pooh! As plain as the sun in heaven, I repeat Her 
husband will be Maurice Biddulph. It is only a question 
of time. Nature, and the position of their estates, and 
their ages, and everything else, all point out that they 
were intended for one another. If ever a marriage wa§ 
made in heaven, that one was." 

"In heaven, perhaps, but it has not got accomplished 
on earth yet, and I should doubt if it ever would. Those 
are just the kind of marriages that never do come off, 
and ril lay you what odds you like, Laura" (with a sud- 
den look of cheerful animation), "that Biddulph and 
Margaret never do get married." 

"I know that both you and Margaret delight in trif- 
ling with my most sacred feelitags and wishes," cried 
Mrs. Pierce, much agitated. "Can you not §ee that you 
will ruin all my plans if you go on in that way? Do 
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hold your tongue, Robert, if you can do nothing else to 
help me." 

"With pleasure, my dear; I am sure I don't want to 
interfere; but, to tell you the truth, I should not be so 
keen about this marriage, if I were you. Biddulph is 
not good enough for her." 

"Not good enough! Why, he has a larger place than 
she has, and more money. Look how handsome he is! 
what a man of the world! what manners! what a posi- 
tion in his county! " 

"Oh, yes! only he happens to be just a little ho 
clever, Laura; he can't forget himself Joking apart, 
Margaret has a mind and he has not; you may be very 
*cute, you know, without having a mind, if you know 
what I mean." 

"Indeed I don't," said his wife, with deep disgust 
"I know that you are talking slang, and that you never 
have liked Maurice Biddulph " » 

"No, I never have, and unless I am mistaken, neither 
has Margaret I think he monopolizes her, or tries to 
do so, in a very impertinent manner. I should not be 
sorry to know that she had given him a good snub- 
bing." 

"She will do no such thing, or if she did, she would 
be a fool. Pray keep quiet, unless yoii want to make 
me perfectly wretched." 

"Not I! You should be getting dressed by now, it 
strikes me. Don't bother your head about an)rthing, 
and leave Margaret to settle Biddulph's hash in her 
own way." 

"You will make me ill, if you talk in that way," said 
his wife, going out of the room with a look of anxiety 
on her face. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

MISS percival's prospects. 

Margaret, leaving Mr. and Mrs. Pierce, wandered 
off to her own room, and sat down in a chair near her 
bed. She cast her eyes around the room, which was 
curiously untidy. 

"What a place!" she muttered. "It looks as if my 
trousseau were being got ready for this horrible wedding 
that they are always wanting to din into my ears. It is 
enough to disgiist anyone with the very idea of being 
married. Coming of age, and such a fuss made about 
it! Preposterous!" 

For the room was strewed round with the presents 
which, on the principle of "To him that hath shall be 
given," had been showered upon the young heiress on 
this, the day of her majority. Jewel-cases, and fan- 
boxes, and glove -boxes, and scent -bottle -boxes, and 
gorgeous nondescript trifles in sweetly-smelling Russia 
leather, such as are supposed to be dear to the souls of 
yoimg ladies, were scattered here and there, while on 
the bed lay a fairy-like, diaphanous thing — her dress for 
the dance that night 

She felt a sudden sense of loneliness and desolation 
as she gazed round upon all these things; as she felt 
how rich she was — and how poor; as she realized, with 
a keen and smiting sense of self-reproach, that all her 
life she had been thought for, acted for, held in leading- 
strings-^—had never lifted a hand to keep anyone, never 
dried a tear, never soothed a grief. That if she "fol- 
lowed the advice of her friends," as Laura had just said, 
she would hasten to rid herself of her responsibility as 
soon as possible, by putting herself, body and soul, and 
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her possessions, into the hands of some man who, it ap- 
peared, was to confer an inestimable benefit upon her 
by taking possession of herself and her money, and 
doing as he pleased with both the one and the other. 
Such, thinly disguised under some pretty words, was the 
creed that Laura held; such was the whole tendency of 
the upbringing Margaret Barrington had received. It 
seemed it had not been quite a strong enough dose, or 
else her nature was such a very rebellious one that the 
usual doses of that kind had failed to have due effect^ 
for, as she sat here, alone, she thought: 

"I wonder — and I must know, too — if what they say 
is all true. Is it really so hard for a woman who is rich 
and good-looking to get on without a protector? Should 
I really be certain to do something weak or absurd? In 
that case, it was very odd that poor papa should have 
left no restrictions as to the use I was to make of my 
money. Surely, he, if anyone, should have left orders as 
to how it was to be disposed of I feel that there has 
never been anything real about my life. I don't want 
to do anything bad, but I am quite determined that I 
will sow my wild oats in my own way, in spite of Laura 
and Robert, and Maurice Biddulph, and all of them. 
Not in smoking and drinking, of course, because that 
would give me no pleasure, but in learning a little about 
real lifer 

She paused on this phrase, thinking it over and pon- 
dering upon its mystery, conscious that all the different 
branches of learning (condensed) which she had spent 
so much time in acquiring had taught her nothing of it 

"All my Cambridge certificates, my honours, and my 
prizes, have not taught me, at one-and twenty, to know 
how to do the good I should like to do — how to avoid 
the evil which I know exists. And when I ask people 
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to tell me what are the best safeguards, they shriek out, 
^Oh, hush! How can you mention such things? At your 
age, and in your position, you should not even know of 
the existence of anything so shocking/ It is a curious 
code. All these presents, now — I wonder how many are 
genuine 'affection's offering/ As if I wanted the poor 
children to deprive themselves of their weekly sixpences 
in order to give me a present! Tom's is genuine, though 
' — I know it is, because it's so shabby. He had great 
intentions, but a knife with ninety blades drew seven- 
and-six-pence out of his pocket as a magnet draws a 
needle. Poor Tom! And then he had only half-a-crown 
left, to buy me a pair of gloves — and such a pair of 
gloves!" 

She held them up — a mile too large, and of a bril- 
liant orange hue, and her smile was not altogether free 
from tearfulness. 

"He thought they would match well with my hair! 
Well, to please him, I would boldly go into the county 
rose-show next week with them on. I couldn't do more 
than that, and " 

A knock at the door caused her to drop the gloves, 
and cry, "Come in!" and, when she perceived who en- 
tered, to add, "Miss Percival!" 

A girl about her own age came in — a slight, delicate, 
refined-looking girl, with a pale face, dark hair, and 
dark, pleading eyes; a girl with a look of weariness and 
languor about her, which, as yet, was not much more 
than what is called "interesting," for she was young, and 
loneliness and toil had not yet made her haggard and 
unlovely. 

"Good evening," pursued Margaret. "I have not 
seen you once to-day." 

"No. Mrs. Pierce begged me to keep the girls out 
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of her way, so we have been in the schoolroom all day# 
Now they are dressing themselves, and I just came to 
congratulate you. Miss Barrington, and to wish you many 
happy returns of the day." 

"Thank you!" said Margaret, dubiously, "Won't 
you come in and sit down a moment — if you can leave 
those precious infants to their own devices, that is?" 

"Oh, yes. Nurse is helping them. They told me 
what beautiful presents you have had; the account of 
them makes me almost ashamed to offer mine, it is such 
a poor little thing. But I thought I heard you say once 
that you liked this kind of thing." 

She held out a small embroidered silk bag, worked 
in a dainty, old-fashioned style — not worth much, as 
regarded materials, but on the manufacture of which 
both time and trouble had been bestowed. 

"How very kind of you!" cried Margaret, sincerely 
touched by this proof of attention and good-will. "It 
is just the thing I like; it is really very good of you," 
she repeated, as she took Miss Percival's hand within 
her own, and looked at her with her bright, frank eyes. 

If anyone had asked Margaret whether she knew 
Miss Percival, she would have replied, "Certainly, I 
know her well!" because for two years she had lived 
in the same house with her, and because it was rarely 
that a day passed on which she did not see and speak 
to her. But, as a matter of fact, she did not know her> 
and, without intending or perpetrating any unkindness, 
had taken very little notice of her. So little did she 
know her, that it had never even occurred to her that 
she might be an object of greater interest to Miss 
Percival than Miss Percival was to her. (Which, indeed, 
was the case: Marion Percival, for many reasons, took ^ 
deep interest in Margaret Barrington.) A fresh idea, a 
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new interest, came with refreshing brightness to Mar- 
garet; and it just happened that Miss Percival came 
with her present of a workbag at a moment when the 
person for whom that workbag was intended was in the 
humour to make much of such an incident The present 
and the good wishes of this hitherto unnoticed young 
person came upon her as a surprise — struck her as 
being distinctly noble and disinterested amidst so much 
which she felt obliged to regard with feelings of doubt- 
ful gratitude. A tide of new feelings rushed over her 
mind. She wondered, as she looked into Miss Percivars 
face, what sort of a place she found the world — whether 
it wagged agreeably for her; what was her private and 
genuine opinion of her pupils, her employers — of Mar- 
garet Harrington herself, for example. With Margaret, 
to form such speculations was generally to give utterance 
to them, and she said, 

( "Miss Percival, you are going to be at my ball to- 
night, are you not?" 

"Yes," said Marion, unenthusiastically. 

"You don't look pleased. Don't you like dancing?" 

"Oh, very much; when I have anyone to dance 
with." 

"What do you mean? You will find plenty of part- 
ners — or, rather, they will find you. Why" — she looked 
her over with quick, scrutinizing glances — "you are far 
prettier than most of the girls who will be here to-night; 
and you are a lady, which most of the Irkford swellesses 
are not." 

Miss Percival looked a little scandalized at the ex- 
pression (borrowed from Tom), "Irkford swellesses," but 
pleased, all the same, at being told, by a beauty and a 
xx)unty heiress, that she was pretty and a lady, and she 
said, smiling with a kind of diastened hopefulness, 
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"Well, perhaps I shall be more lucky to-night/ But 
I have been present at Mrs. Pierce's balls before, and I 
did not have many partners." 

"I will take care that you dance to-night," said 
Margaret, rather too eagerly, perhaps. 

"I should like to dance to-night," said Miss Percival, 
ingenuously, "for I have got a new dress which Mrs. 
Pierce gave me — such a pretty one. But she would not 
like me to dance too much, especially if any of her 
guests were sitting out" 

"Nonsense! Some girls will always be wall-flowers. 
Men won't ask them to dance to oblige anybody. But 
you are not that kind of girl, and why should you be 
left with them?" 

"Oh, it does not matter," said Miss Percival, looking 
a little alarmed at the effect produced by her admis- 
sions. 

"But it does. You shall dance to-night, and — do 
you like waltzing?" 

"Yes, very much." 

"You shall waltz with the best waltzer in the room. 
I will give him that praise, if there is not much else to 
be said for him. Do you know whom I mean?" 

"I — how should I?" asked Miss Percival, blushing 
violently, no doubt in her joy at the prospect of waltzing 
at all. 

"Well, I mean Mr. Biddulph. He will do anything 
I bid him, and he shall waltz with you." 

"But — but — I do know him a little — quite enough 
for him to ask me to dance if he wished it It would 
be horrible to have to dance with him against his 

will." 

"Mr. Biddulph will do nothing against his wilL 
Make your mind easy. So you know him?" 
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"Only very slightly. Sometimes, yoil know, I meet 
him when I am out with the children, and he stops to 
ask after Mrs. Pierce — and you. Sometimes he asks if 
he will find you in, should he call. That is all." 

"I see. Is it true, what I heard the other day, that, 
you are leaving Mrs. Pierce soon?" 

"Yes. I am leaving at Whitsuntide, which is at the 
end of this month." 

"Indeed. And have you got another situation?" 

"I have heard of one. I hope to get it. It is at 
Blackford Grange, near Foulhaven." 

"Foulhaven on the East Coast, do you mean? That 
is an out-of-the-way kind of place." 

"Yes; it is. But J have a particular reason for 
wishing to go there. Two reasons, indeed." 

"Have you? Is it allowable to ask what they are?'* 

"Oh, certainly. First, the salary is such a good one. 
It is one hundred and ten pounds a year. That is 
splendid, you know." 

"Is it? I am sure I am very glad to hear it And 
the next reason?" 

"Foulhaven is a seaside place. It is cheap and 
quiet. My sister, who is the only relation I have, has 
become a great invalid. Soon her money will be done, 
and this place does not suit her. The air is bad, and 
she has poky lodgings in a back street. Mrs. Pierce 
only gives her governess sixty pounds a year, which is 
soon spent at Lrkford. If I get this place, my sister 
can go and live at Foulhaven, and get strong, I hope; 
and then I shall be perfectly happy." 

This disclosure mightily excited Margaret Here 
was a case of struggle and poverty under her very eyes, 
and she had never seen it; she had only thought some- 
times how very shabby Miss Percival was, and wished 
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she dared to offer her a new dress. Now the cause 
was revealed of this shabbiness: she denied herself for 
her sick sister's sake. That went straight to Margaret's 
heart And Miss Percival was looking forward with 
joy to this prospect, which seemed to Margaret a very 
dismal one. 

"What is the matter with your sister?" she asked, 
abruptly. 

"I hardly know. We have not consulted the best 
doctors. It is so frightfully expensive. Two guineas for 
five minutes' talk, you know. Her back is weak, and 
she has nearly always to lie down. Oh! I do hope I 
shall get to Foulhaven! The air would do her good,* 
and I should be able to look after her. Ah! you do 
not know, Miss Harrington, what it is, not only to know 
that those you love are weak and lonely, but also that 
they are not provided with the comforts they require. 
Every time I see her she seems to droop a little more, 
and a little more, until sometime, I fear, I shall go and 
find she has drooped away altogether — and then I shall 
be alone!" 

Here Marion covered her face with her hands, and 
sobbed aloud — genuine sobs, accompanied by genuine 
tears. Margaret's whole mind and soul were on fire with 
sympathy and longing to assist. Here was her duty 
plainly before her, pointed out by Heaven, if ever a duty- 
was. The one thought that held her back from speak-* 
ing that instant was the desire to learn whether she 
could not extract from it something more than dry duty 
— some romance, some interest. It was on this rock of 
longing for a poetical dinouement that many of Margaret's 
little schemes had already gone to ground. What should 
she do in this case? Offer Miss Percival five hundred 
pounds on the spot, as a fre^ gift, say, "Go to Foulhaven, 
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■or any other haven, and stay there with your sister at 
my expense, until she is better." Such were the two 
chief ideas which rushed through her mind. Then again 
came a gleam of reason. Her guardian's oft-repeated 
words occmred to her, like a breeze rustling through a 
wood, "Sleep upon it." After all, that would be the 
best. She must curb her impatience; so she contented 
herself with saying, 

"Miss Percival, don't cry. I am so glad you told me. 
I will help you with your sister." Miss Percwil gasped, 
and gave an astonished glance upwards. "Yes, I will. 
No, you must not look proud and horrid like that. I 
know what I am doing. We will talk it all over to- 
morrow. You will take me to see your sister. Now I 
feel that I have a prospect of being a little happier." 

"You — happier!" ejaculated Marion, jyith such 
genuine, incredulous earnestness that Margaret said, 

"Yes, happier. Surely you won't deprive me of 
that" 

But she was musing still, her mind on distant tracks. 
In such souls thought flies like lightning, and strikes 
with a force akin to that of the electric fluid when it 
enters with an idea. Margaret suddenly gave a great 
start Her eyes flashed; her lips parted; she said with 
haste, as if the information were of vital importance, 

"What would you have to do at this place, Foul- 
haven? How many pupils would you have?" 

"It seems there is a girl and a boy. The boy is an 
invalid. I should teach the girl always, and the boy 
sometimes, when he is fit for it — to read history with 
him, and so on. The reason they give such a high 
salary is, because I should not have long or regular 
holidays." 

. Affidf or Marred^ etc^ 1 4 
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"I see. And are they very particular? Do they re- 
quire certificates and things?" 

"Oh, yes. But I am provided with all those." 

"So am 1" was the irrelevant reply. "And you would 
go at Whitsuntide. Have you written yet? Do"' they 
know your name?" ^ 

"Yes, of course.' M. Percival, I signed myself," she 
answered, with a' look of surprise. !*I am waiting to 
hear from Mrs. Lascelles whether I have to go over and 
see her first." / 

"Oh, indeed!" said Marg&ret, very gravely, "I see. 
Well, I c^annot tell you how glad I am that you came. 
I suppose we musf dress now. Be sure you mal^e your- 
self look very pretty. Miss Percival." 

Miss Percival, who had become quite sprightly under 
the influence of Margaret's sympathy, said she would do 
her best, and tripped away, thinking, 

"I wonder if Mr. Biddulph really is very much in 
love with her. I never thought he was, myself. She 
thinks so, though, that is plain enough." 

Margaret rang her bell, and gave her maid scant 
attention as she attired her. The young lady was almost 
entirely free from personal vanity. She had other faults, 
less common to the feminine character, and perhaps 
from their very unusualness more obtrusive and trouble- 
some, but from that one she was almost wholly free. 
She was as little given to being solicitous about her ap- 
pearance as is a healthy schoolboy, and she had the 
same frank contempt for, or rather carelessness about, 
dress, and whether it became her or otherwise, as such 
a boy has. But she had a keen natiu-al sense of beauty, 
and when she was dressed and surveyed her own reflec- 
tion in the long cheval-glass, a pleased smile broke over 
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her face, 'and she said to her maid, who" had been her 
maid since she was a child, 

"Why, Norah, I look quite nice, don't I?'' 

"There'll be others ready to tell you that, Miss Har- 
rington ," was her retort, with a little sniff, as if to say, 
"if you are so dull as to need such information." 

Indeed, Margaret did look very beautiful in her 
sheeny dress of a curious half-green, half-blue, metallic 
tint (I believe "peacock" is the technical term). It was 
a puffy, cloudy dress, and the clouds were caught down 
here and there by "strange bright birds" of small size, 
but sparkling with iridescent lustre, the hue of the dress 
varied and intensified like so many jewels. One of 
these feathered creatures was fastened with a diamond 
pin into her hair. Her maid put a quaint-looking fan 
of peacocks' feathers into her hand, and gave her her 
gloves and bracelets, with which in her hand, Margaret 
went downstairs. 

The ^drawing-room was lighted up in readiness for 
the expected company, but was empty, save for a boy of 
fifteen, who sprang up as she came in, and advanced to 
meet her. 

"Well, Tom, what do you think? Shall I do?" 

Tom stuck his hands into his pockets, walked slowly 
and silently three times round her, and at last said 
emphatically, 

;** Stunning! No fellow need be ashamed to open a 
ball with you.". 

"How glad I am that I can return the compliment," 
retorted Margaret, laughing. "I really am deeply grate- 
ful for your expressions of approval. Come! sit down 
on this stool, and button my gloves and fasten my 
bracelets for me." 

Delighted with the permission, Master Tom sat dowa 

I4* 
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and bungled" for some time over the process, glancing up 
every now and then into the face above him. Margaret 
Harrington was his idea of beauty and enchantment; and 
if he only succeeded in expressing his worship in some- 
what clumsy schoolboy fashion, it was worship all the 
same. And mingled with his admiration for what he 
-called her "stunning looks" was the deeper appreciation 
of certain points in her character — points vaguely seen 
also by Mr. Pierce, utterly unknown to his wife. Tom 
was wont to say that "Margaret could not sneak — ^that 
when she said a thing she meant it — that she was not 
a bit like a girl — that (final and supreme commendation) 
it was an awful pity she was not a boy; if she had been, 
there ^ould not have been a better fellow going!" 

As he slowly and awkwardly fastened on her gloves 
and bracelets, he perceived that her eyes wandered, her 
brows were knitted, she was absent and did not seem 
to see him, her hand drooped limply. 

"Come, I say!" observed the youth, "if you don't 
stiffen your wrist a bit I can do nothing with you. What 
are you thinking about?" 

Margaret started, looked down at him and smiled. 

"I beg your pardon, Tom dear. I was thinking of 
something. I am on the eve of taking a great resolu- 
tion." 

"Oh!" said Tom. And Margaret added, 

"Are you sure you won't break down at supper, at 
the critical moment?" 

"I, no!" was the confident reply. "Iknow it off by 
heart," he added, mysteriously, "won't it be a lark, just? 
There's the first ring. I shouldn't wonder if it was Bid- 
dulph, should you? He's sure to be early." 

"Yes, I suppose he is," answered Margaret, with a 
darkening face. 
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And; in fact, in a few minutes Mr. Biddulph' was an- 
nounced, and came into the room. 



CHAPTER III. 

MAURICE BIDDULPH. 

Mil Pierce's house was commodious, for he was a 
rich merchant of a rich town. His friends, and those 
of his wife, were numerous. The provision made for 
them was on a generous and ample scale, and they had 
responded cordially to the invitations sent out to them. 

Mr. Biddulph, of whom so much had both that after- 
noon and evening been said, was the first to arrive, while 
only Tom and Margaret were in the drawing-room. He 
— ^Maurice Biddulph — ^was a man concerning whom men 
held different opinions, and who caused much speculation 
in the bosoms of his lady friends. He was well off, and 
still young. He had many advantages, and there was 
no doubt that he was a man of the world. Nor was 
there any room for disputing the fact that he was good- 
looking and agreeable — many persons said clever too, 
but that is a matter of opinion, for which no absolute 
rule can be established. He was tall, had a good figure, 
and a generally light-brown appearance, with a closely- 
cut, pointed beard, and eyes which looked exceedingly 
pleasant, as a rule. He did things with ease, and as a 
matter of course, which some other men, especially very 
young m^n, found it very difficult to do at all. For in- 
stance, everyone knew that the ball that night was given 
in honour of Margaret Barrington's coming of age, and 
half the ba<:helors who were to be there would have been 
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very glad to make an offering in the shape 6f a bouquet 
— flowers being considered appropriate gifts on such an 
occasion, and some of them succeeded in accomplishing 
the feat, with more or less elegance of demeanour and 
charm of diction; but various motives restrained the ardour 
of the most part of them: shyness — a hideous dread of 
being the only one to do it, and so becoming the marked 
man of the occasion: — and, again, with that modest dis- 
trust of his own powers of pleasing which characterizes 
the very young man of the present day, the fear lest poor 
Miss Barrington should construe the gift as being in- 
tended to convey a deeper meaning, and so have her 
hopes unduly raised. It is sad, in the face of so much 
tender consideration, to have to record that Margaret 
had been known to make, the sweeping assertion that 
boys under sixteen were often very good fun, and men 
over thirty good company if they were clever, but that 
anything between those ages, of the masculine gender, 
was an unmitigated bore. 

Mr. Biddulph, being (let him have the benefit of the 
doubt) clever, and over thirty, came, it is to be presumed, 
under the head of good company; and he, at any rate, 
had had the courage to bring a bouquet with him, and 
was also sustained through the operation of presenting it 
and his congratulations to Margaret — and who will deny 
that it is a formidable task to make a congratulatory 
speech to a sarcastic young lady, in the presence of an- 
impertinent schoolboy who has the faculty for seeing 
something amusing in all that is said and done by his 
elders? 

"I congratulate you, Mr. Biddulph," remarked Tom; 
"* short, but able, and very much to the point,' as the 
newspapers say." 
. Margaret received the offering with a smile of happy 
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omen, granted Mr. Biddulph the dances he asked for,' 
always excepting the first, and, it is to be presumed, 
succeeded in her efforts on behalf of Marion Percival, 
for Mr. Biddulph was heard to murmur that he knew 
Miss Percival — of course he knew her — and later was 
perceived dancing with her more than once, Margaret 
was pleased to see that Miss Percival appeared to be 
really enjoying herself; there was a bright flush on her 
cheek and animation in her dark eyes. 

"Really, Madge, that girl looks quite pretty," ob- 
served Mrs. Pierce, condescendingly. 

"Of course. When is a girl to look pretty if not 
when she is thoroughly enjoying herself?" 

"Fancy her chattering away in that style to Mr. Bid- 
dulph! I didn't think she had so much conversation in 
her. Why can't she talk to me in that way? I am sure 
she is dull enough whenever I have anything to do with" 
her." 

"So would you be, if you had been struggling all day 

with two headstrong girls," said Margaret, who never 

could be got to agree with Mrs. Pierce's plaintive lament 

that her children — all children — if properly managed, 

were far more of a pleasure than a trouble, and that she 

could not understand why governesses complained of their 

charges. Margaret, who had an almost magic influence 

over children herself, maintained the very reverse, saying 

that of course there were ways and ways of treating them, 

but that, adopt what way you pleased, they were a trouble, 

and always would be. They did not pause now to have 

one of their discussions on this topic; but Mrs. Pierce 

shook her head, and wondered how it was that Miss 

Percival could not always look like that 

* * * * * 

Supper was over, Mr. Biddulph had taken Margaret, 
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having in£tnaged his tactics in such a manner that she; 
could not reftise to go with him when he asked her. 
Margaret was off her guard to-night. The idea which * 
had flashed into her mind while Miss Percival had been 
with her had never left it since. It possessed all her 
thoughts, and made her very absent. Already her scheme 
Was ripening, and she had arranged a thousand details 
in her mind. She hardly noticed Mr. Biddulph's manner 
to her; she had almost forgotten that Laura wanted her* 
to be married to him — a wish (Gt which she could not 
quite pardon her cousin. 

The supper was quite a success. At one moment, 
indeed, Mrs. Pierce, though quite happy as to the cham- 
pagne, found herself much perturbed in mind as to an 
accident which almost happened. Margaret's health was 
drunk: Mr. Pierce got up and made a little speech — a 
better speech than Margaret had expected, in which he 
carefully suppressed all mention of the trouble she had 
given him, and spoke only of her good points. Margaret 
felt grateful. It was now that Mrs. Pierce suddenly "re- 
membered that she had forgotten" to arrange for some 
one to reply to this speech, but after being a moment 
disconcerted, she thought she saw her way to an interest- 
ing development of the situation, and telegraphed to Mr. 
Biddulph to make the reply. He would willingly have 
risen- to the occasion, but Margaret, suddenly becoming 
aware of what was being agitated, said, composedly, 

•*No, Mr. Biddulph, do not trouble yourself. Tom 
and I have arranged it all, and he has got a beautiful 
speech off by heart and is going to deliver it now." 

And, indeed, to Biddulph's extreme annoyance, and 
Mrs. Pierce's horror. Master Tom was perceived on his 
legs, glibly repeating an oration which was at least 
amusing, and at the end of which, winking visibly at 
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Margaret, who was utterly unprepared for his taking 
the peroration into his own hands, he announced that 
his father had forgotten just one thing in his speech, 
and that was, to request the company, on filling their 
glasses, to rise and give, "Por she's a jolly good fellow, 
that nobody can deny." "I assure you, ladies and 
gentlemen, that I know it from experience to be true," 
he added, solemnly; "and now, having exhausted the 
subject, I will resume my seat," which he did, amidst 
loud and prolonged cheering. 

Supper over, Margaret found herself, she hardly 
knew how, arm-in-arm with Mr. Biddulph in the large, 
marble-paved hall, near the open door. Mrs. Pierce 
usually devoted her conservatory to loungers and flirters, 
and it was full of them now. But Mr. Biddulph had no 
desire to form one of that crowd; at least, it would 
seem not, for he said to Margaret, 

"Shall we go into the garden? It's deliciously warm 
T— as warm as June. See! If I put this litde shawl over 
your shoulders — — " 

"Yes, that is a good idea," said Margaret, dreamily, 
as they stepped out of the house into the garden, whidh 
was partially illuminated by some Chinese lanterns, and 
they wandered to another side of the building, where there 
was a short terrace of well-rblled, dry gravel, affording a 
solitary promenade. The air was, as he had said, 
balmy. The night was fair. Though they were close 
to the great thoroughfare, it was so late that traffic had 
quite ceased. The last omnibus had, hours ago, rumbled 
past Nothing but, now and then, some belated foot- 
passenger, or a smoothly-rolling brougham returning from 
some similar party, disturbed the quietness of the night 
That, and the sounds of music from the ball-room; the 
melancholy wailing sehnsuchtsvolU tone of some German 
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waltz, rising and falling in measured cadences, and 
wafted to them by fits and starts. Margaret, excited by 
ber thoughts, and unconsciously by the music and the 
dancing as well, walked along, humming the air. At 
last she said, almost abruptly, 

"How do you like Miss Percival, Mr. Biddulph? I 
think she is charming.'' 

"So do I," he replied; "I wonder I never noticed 
her before." 

"This is promising," was Margaret's thought; while 
Biddulph mentally wondered why on earth Miss Perci- 
vaPs name should be dragged into the conversation. He 
wanted to speak of something quite different, if only he 
could see his chance; but talking of Miss Percival gave 
him no chance. It must be confessed that Maurice Bid-, 
dulph was more than half a fop: he had studied Mar* 
garet so long, with the desire that she should fall in 
love with him, that he was too ready to take any sign 
at all for a sign of that which he desired. And then, 
he cared for her — not as much as for himself, naturally;; 
it was not his unselfishness that cared for her, but his 
vanity and his love of distinction. Those two qualities 
had made the conquest of the incorrigible young heiress 
an object of great importance to him. Yet Mr. Pierce 
had read him aright when he had said, "Margaret has 
a mind, you know, and Biddulph hasn't" 

"Yes, I wonder you never perceived before how 
charming she is. But perhaps now you will become 
better acquainted with her." 

"As how?" 

"Well, does not your estate at Beckbridge adjoin 
mine? I have heard so." 

"Yes, it does. What then?" 

"I heard that you were going to stay there." 
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{^^Wkaty^ he asked himself, "can that haye to do with 
Miss Percival?" And aloud,) 

"That depends entirely on circumstances, Miss Bar^ 
rington. I may go, or I may not. It requires an at- 
traction to draw me there." 

"You have often said, Mr. Biddulph, that you wanted 
some occupation, and that you would like me to give 
you some." 

(This was true. Mr. Biddulph had frequently 
humoured Miss Barrington's admiration for the active 
and practically-minded man, by confessions of that 
nature.) 

"Would it draw you there, if I said I wanted you to 
go, to oblige me?" she asked, incautiously, and almost; 
before the answer came repented her. 

"By George! Margaret, yes." 

Wild with herself for having thus committed her- 
self, she asked, coldly, 

"What do you mean?" 

"What 60 you mean?" retorted Biddulph, perceiving 
in a moment that he had gone too far. Yet, might he. 
not tiun the mistake to advantage? Was he not cleverer 
than this reckless girl, who said the most risqui things 
without heeding how her .words hit or missed? He saw 
that she was annoyed with herself, and, summoning all 
his "cleverness" to his aid, he resolved upon a stroke 
of policy which should bind her to, at least, "think 
pf him," as the curious saying goes. He said, com- 
posedly, 

"I think, if. you will permit me to say so, that we 
should have an explanation. On both sides it would be 
better." 

"Oh, no! It can only be disagreeable," said Margaret, 
in her fatally soft and gentle voice. Evidently, she rt- 
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quired only a little management, which surely a man of 
the world should be able to compass. She had not been 
two years out of schooH 

"Fm afraid I must insist You have said things to 
me to-night and at other times which you must explain.** 

"But if I cannot?" 

''I am sure you can. Listen, Miss Barrington, and: 
try to forget that I called you 'Margaret' just now, as I; 
will try to forget that you provoked me into doing it." 

"I never meant " 

"I do not know what you meant I know what yoa 
said, and what I feel. For instance, that question about 
going to Beckbridge — it was a curious question to put to 
a man." 

"It was, very. I see it now. I — I did not mean 
anything. At least, I was thinking of something else." 

"Something else than what?" he asked, throwing a 
little judicious sternness into his tone — a sternness whicte 
seemed to have its effect, for Margaret averted her face, 
and answered, with a voice which was decidedly not 
steady, 

"I cannot answer such a question." 

"Did you think that my presence at the Hall would 
make the Abbey a little less dull for you?" he asked, 
bending a little nearer to her. It would not be wise to 
make her cry. Her face was still averted; and where 
they sat it was as nearly dark as possible. The before- 
named Chinese lanterns were at the front of the house^ 
and they only saw a faint reflection of their light 

"I — I — no, that was not what I was thinking," an- 
swered Margaret, still tremulously. Mr. Biddulph was 
so clever that it would not easily occur to him that any- 
one could be laughing at him — and then that voice — so 
soft and sweet 1 
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"There is one thing, and one only, which would 
reconcile me to going to Beckbridge for a permanency,'^ 
Said he, "and that would be if you, Margaret, would go 
with me there, as my wife, and its mistress?" 

There was a pause. A sob rose in Margaret's throat; 
she felt half-hysterical. "It is too bad to try and entrap 
me thus," she thought "As for caring for me? not he. 
I do not care what I say now." 

And she answered, turning round, and looking at 
him, "That is quite impossible, Mr. Biddulph." 

So decided was the voice; so grave and so self- 
possessed, that he began to feel at a most disagreeable 
disadvantage. 

"Impossible! Why? Am I so exceedingly distasteful 
i;o you that, under no circumstances — " 

"Oh, not at all. I like you better now than I ever 
did, because now I understand you. But one does not 
necessarily desire to marry the man whom one under- 
stands. I like you, but I like freedom even better than 
you; and, besides, there is another obstacle." 

"Indeed! what is that?" he asked, his choler rising, 
and his lips growing tight. He was beginning to feel 
that he must punish Margaret, who certainly was far 
more perverse and conceited than he had supposed, 
and who had treated his offer in a manner which could 
not be sufficiently condemned. It did not suit him to 
feel or look ridiculous under any possible combination of 
circumstances, but he felt keenly that he either did, or 
soon would, appear very ridiculous, if he did not exert 
his superior masculine power of character and bring her 
to her senses, making her see the bad taste of her con- 
duct; he must turn the tables; he must make her look 
ridiculous. Let her state her obstacle. Accordingly he 
repeated his question. 
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"Th6 obstacle is — that I am thinking -of taking a 
situation as a governess," was the deliberate reply. 

Biddulph passed his hand across his brow, not feel- 
ing any less perilously near being made ridiculous than 
before. 

"A governess!" he repeated^ mechanically. , 

"Exactly so. A governess." 

"Perhaps you would like me to find you a situa- 
tion?" 

"Thank you very much. I doubt whether I should 
be taken on your recommendation," she answered, in a 
sweeter voice than ever, "Besides, my plans are formed. 
I shall get Miss Percival to give up to me the situation 
which she is about to take, and I shall send her and 
her sister, who is an invalid, to Beckbridge Abbey, to 
take a holiday and enjoy themselves." 

"Madness!" he said, contemptuously, for he was very 
much exasperated. It was contrary to his theory of what 
were his merits, to find any girl preferring to carry out 
such a plan rather than listen to his wooing. 

"No one else knows of it," said Margaret, coni- 
posedly, "and I trust to your honour not to mention it 
until I have told Mrs. Pierce." 

"Oh, certainly. Still, I should like you to answer 
me my question. Why were you so anxious for me to 
go to Beckbridge, since you were not thinking of going 
yourself?" 

"Insupportable fop!" thought Margaret "Everything 
centres in himself!" She answered aloud, 

"Since you insist upon knowing, it was because I 
thought you would be company for Miss Percival and 
her sister. You have so very often said you wished you 
knew of some real good to do." 

Another short silence. Mr. Biddulph felt that be 
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must wait till another time to make Margatet look 
ridiculous. He said, with coldness, and even frigidity, 

"Suppose we return to the house." 

"With pleasure," answered Margaret, promptly rising^ 
dissatisfied with both him and herself, but more than 
ever resolved upon carrying out her scheme. Mr. Pierce's 
house would be hateful to her after this night And 
after all her efforts — after laughing, almost without dis- 
guise, at Mr. Biddulph's offer, and distinctly showing him 
that she took it for exactly what it was worth — she had 
by no means succeeded in confounding him. It was 
more probable that he was even now congratulating him- 
self on having narrowly escaped marrying a lunatic. 
With which comforting reflection in her heart, she 
entered the house again. 



CHAPTER IV. 
Margaret's "wanderjahr" begins. 

Nearly a fortnight later, one fine morning at the 
end of the month, the entrance hall of Mr. Pierce's house 
was graced with a multitude of ladies' travelling trunks, 
bags, packages, etc; around and amidst which Master 
Thomas Pierce was wandering in a somewhat discon- 
solate manner. As yet no one but himself was there, 
and he might have been heard murmiuing now and then 
as, hands in pockets, he paced about, 

"It's a rum go, I must say — a very rum go!" 
Then he solicitously examined the labels of the boxes, 
' some of which were addressed to "Foulhaven," and others 
to "Beckbridge," but all by the same name, M. Percival; 
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which, as there was only one M. Percival in that estab- 
lishment, who could not possibly be going to two placeu 
at once, really almost seemed to justify Tom's theory as 
to its being a "rum go." 

Upstairs, in Mrs. Pierce's boudoir — that bright anii 
shining chamber before spoken of — Margaret Barringtpn 
and the mistress of the house were alone together; Mrs. 
Pierce flung upon a couch, with her handkerchief before 
her face; Margaret standing near, ready dressed for 
travelling, looking very handsome, and with a repressed 
smile lurking upon her lips. 

"I tell you it will turn out badly, Margaret, and J 
protest against it to the very last," exclaimed Mrs. Pierce, 
repressing a sob. 

"I really am sorry if you are distressed, Laura, bi|t 
it is all done now. You ought to be glad that the certi- 
ficates I worked for so hard when I was at school are 
going to be put to some use at last I don't feel at all 
as if it were going to turn out badly, but the very 
reverse." 

"Going under another person's name, too. Shocking! 
A girl of your position! It makes me shudder." 

"Well, shudders are not agreeable, I know; and you 
know I would much rather have gone in my own nam^y 
but then Miss Percival had written one letter to this 
Mrs. Lascelles, so what was I to do? It is not as if I 
were cheating her in any other way. I am naturally a 
, better teacher than Miss Percival is, and my testimonial^ 
are just as bona fide as hers, and of a higher class too.!' 

"That has nothing to do with it It is wrong. Sucji 
reckless folly! Such silly, unmanageable selfishness! 
And as for Miss Percival — horrid, little, designing thing! 
Oh, you are a simpleton, Margaret! You are going to 
nurse a viper in yqur bosom. Mark nay words," and sh,Q 
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Sat Up, looking excited, "you are playing a dangerous 
game. You are raising this girl into a position she was 
never intended for, and you are trifling with your own 
dignity if you would only understand it." 

Mrs. Pierce, like most other rather stupid people, had 
occasional gleams of sagacity so bright as to be almost 
startling. Also, as is generally the way in such cases, 
she had no sooner said one of these exceptionally sagacious 
things, than she hastened to nullify its effect by uttering 
something more than usually stupid and ill-advised. She 
did so now, by continuing in a voice of deep chagrin, 

"You are throwing her at Maurice Biddulph's head. 
He has been quite attentive to her ever since your birth- 
day. If she plays her cards well, there is no knowing 
what may happen; but you will be cut out, I know^ and 
all my hopes will be dashed to the ground." 

Margaret's colour deepened, and her eyes flashed. 
Laura had never before gone so far — ventured so openly 
to state what scheme filled her mind. 

"Really, Laura, if your hopes are that I shall be 
married to Mr. Biddulph, the sooner they find the ground 
the better. They will never be fulfilled. I despise him; 
and my chief reason for doing what I am doing is that 
I may be far enough away from him. Let him marry 
Miss Percival if he likes. She is much too good for him." 

"Go!" ejaculated Mrs. Pierce, faintly. "Go! With 
your last words you insult me — me who have 1 — loved 
you like my own child. But I might have known — I 
might have expected — but go! The world is full of in- 
gratitude." 

Margaret burst out laughing, went up to her, and 
kissed her. 

"Don't firet yourself, Laura! I am not so ungrateful 
as you think. But I know one thing, that it is time for 

Made or Marred, etc, 1 5 
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me to be going, and that I see the luggage going off, 
and the carriage coming round. Good-bye, dear; and 
when you write to me, for heaven's sake don't forget 
that my name is Miss Percival." 

She bestowed a final kiss upon her prostrate cousin, 
who was too deeply hurt in her mind to be able to 
make any reply, and, leaving the room, ran downstairs 
into the hall, where Tom was still awaiting her. He 
was going to see her off. Miss Percival was to meet 
them at the station with her sister, for the three travelled 
together as far as Leeds. Tom and Margaret got into 
the carriage, and the youth sat beside her, sighing deeply 
occasionally, and saying at last in a doleful voice, 

"Margery, I don't half like this dodge of yours." 

"Don't you, Tom? I am a little older than you, and 
you must let me judge for m)rself." 

"Oh, of course, and I don't agree with all tJiat the 
mater says about 'madness,' and * folly,' and all that 
All the same, I wish you were going to your own place, 
to do the thing properly, instead of sending those other 
women to prowl about" 

"Oh, Tom, what a naughty thing to say!" 

"I can't help it It's what I think. And I say, 
Margaret, there's sure to be a curate at this place you're 
going to. Don't fall in love with him — for my sake, 
don't!" 

Margaret laughed. 

"Did you ever know a curate who wasn't already 
engaged to some sweet young creature very unlike me? 
I'm not going to fall in love with anybody. Make your 
mind quite easy." 

When they arrived at the station and had found 
their way to the platform, they discovered there Miss 
Percival and b^r sister, a delicate-loQking girl, with 
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whom Margaret had aheady become acquainted, and 
whom she liked better than Marion; and in attendance 
upon them — ^Margaret almost rubbed her eyes in her in- 
genuous surprise — Maurice Biddulph. She pressed Tom's 
arm, who returned the sign of silent amazement, and 
returned Mr. Biddulph's cool greeting with a frankness 
which showed at least that she bore no malice. She 
glanced at Marion, and saw the heightened colour in her 
face, but took no notice of it. She stood talking to 
Tom and the elder Miss Percival until their train came 
up, when there was a great bustle, and when they were 
all seated, and the train was on the point of starting, 
Mr. Biddulph, addressing himself in a pointed manner 
to Marion, observed, 

''I am sure it will be delightful in that part of the 
world to whidi you are going. Miss Percival. Don't be 
surprised if, some fine afternoon, I walk in, and ask you 
to give me a cup of tea at kettledrum time." 

Miss Percival's reply was a brilliant blush which 
could not but be seen by both Margaret and Mr. Biddulph. 

"Silly, sentimental thing!" thought Margaret, at first. 
"I don't think now that she is half as nice as she was 
at first, and if it were not that k suits me best to go, I 
should be fit to tell her to go to Foulhaven herself" 

Kinder thoughts prevailed, however, as the train 
rolled out of the station. She remembered Miss Percival's 
many conscientious scruples as to the propriety, or even 
honesty, of their scheme — scruples which she, Margaret 
Barrington, had ridden over rough-shod. She remem- 
bered how at last Marion had given in, unable to resist 
the combined temptations offered by the prospect of a 
long holiday, and the promise of ease and luxury and 
fresh air for the sister to whom she was so unselfishly 
devoted, Margaret could not forget these traits. She 

15* 
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thought it a pity that Miss Percival was so sentimental, 
and about Maurice Biddulph, who was such an un- 
scrupulous flirt, and so utterly reckless as to whom he 
flirted with, and what the consequences of his flirtations 
might be. Before they had travelled many miles out of 
Irkford, she had resolved, with a natveti which was really 
surprising, or would have been in anycme else, that the 
kindest thing to do would be to enlighten Miss Percival 
as to certain points in Mr. Biddulph's character. Miss 
Percival listened with an edifying docility, saying nothing, 
but no doubt thinking the more, as Margaret discoursed 
upon the need there was for caution in accepting the 
attentions, or what appeared to be the attentions, of a 
man like Maurice Biddulph. These prudent counsels 
came oddly from a person who never had done, and pro- 
bably never would do, a cautious thing as long as she 
lived. Though Marion listened demurely, it grieves her 
biographer to have to record that, in discussing the con- 
versation afterwards with her sister, she ascribed Miss 
.Barrington's motives in beginning it solely to jealousy. 

At Leeds they parted, going to quite different parts 
of the station. The parting was entirely cordial, but 
Marion and Margaret breathed each a sigh of relief as 
•the other disappeared from her sight, and each re- 
spectively inquired of herself, 

"Why am I doing this?" . 

"Why is she doing this?" 
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CHAPTER V. 

BLACKFORD GRANGE. 

"Oil allait done Mademoiselle de Saint-Geneix, en pleine nuit et 
en pleine montagne, dans un pays perdu?" 

Margaret's journey to Foulhaven was not a short 
one. She had yet again to change trains, at a little 
Yorkshire country junction, and then to journey onwards 
for another hour, through a lovely country, full of green 
hills, of roughly-wooded dells, of dear, pebbly-bottomed 
streams, ferns and gorse-bushes; through some clean- 
looking country towns, until at last they ran into a ter- 
minus, and the porters called out, "Foulhaven." 

There were very few people to be seen. The Foul- 
haven season had not begun, and when it was the season 
there it was always a small, even a contemptible season. 
A man in" livery regarded Miss Harrington undecidedly 
for some little time, but at last, apparently deciding 
that she must be the person he had been sent to meet, 
advanced to her, and touching his hat inquired if she 
were Miss Percival. 

"Yes," said Margaret, and felt miserable the instant' 
she had uttered the falsehood. Even now she began to 
wish that she had allowed Miss Percival to do what she 
had at first wished, explain to Mrs. Lascelles that she 
could not come to her, but that a friend, "if possible, 
more competent than yourself," as Margaret had said, 
could take her place. 

Meantime, Thomas, privately deciding that this lady 
was not at all what he should have expected, showed 
her to where the carriage was standing outside the 
station, 



It was a handsome, substantial equipage, but, as 
Margaret quickly decided, not a very dashing one; some- 
what solid and old-fashioned, as if it belonged to steady- 
going country people. 

Very soon she was being driven away from the sta- 
tion, first through an extraordinary, old-fashioned, narrow 
street, with little alleys and guUeys on the right, sloping 
down to a river, which as Margaret saw, was almost 
empty just now, for it was low-water time. On the dry 
banks, or in the half-filled channel, she perceived ships; 
great black-looking hulks, rolled over to one side as the 
retreating tide had left them — awaiting repairs in some 
of the ship-builders' yards which might be seen on the 
opposite side of the river, which was backed up by a 
high cliff, on the top of which were houses. It was alto- 
gether a quaint and unusual prospect, and my heroine, 
with the deep, fresh interest in things new which so 
greatly distinguished her, took it all in, with keen, quick 
powers of observation, as she was driven swiftly past it 
all, and, after a steep hill had been climbed, she found 
herself outside the town, upon a high, wild country road, 
with the same river still on the right, but more like a 
large brook now, rushing swiftly downwards towards the 
sea. Looking across the country, she saw to the right 
some rolling downs, and the tops of the clifis, and then 
a streak of blue sea, which made her heart rejoice. To 
the left, a fine hilly country: moors, now green, now 
purple, under the changing sky; woods, fields, streams 
— and all of a fresh, breezy, thoroughly English beauty. 

They drove for some distance along this road. Then 
the river took a bend. They crossed a stone bridge, and 
now had the stream on their left, after which they began 
to drive down hill, and presently turned in at some iron 
gates, whose stone pillars were moss-grown, and which 
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were also at the left hand of the road; down a dark, 
damp kind of drive, into a garden which, despite the 
radiant sunshine of the afternoon was dull, and up to 
an old house, the approach to which struck Margaret as 
being the strangest she had ever seen. After driving 
for some distance down the dark drive already alluded 
to, under a thick avenue of elms, almost funereal in the 
shade they gave, they suddenly emerged from this 
avenue, and Margaret perceived that the drive proceeded 
over a stout stone bridge, crossing the river, which ran 
through the grounds of the place. Then up a hill again, 
the slope of which was laid out in terraces, leading 
gradually to the top, where was situated a fine old 
house. It was of the Elizabethan style of architecture, 
and stood proudly on the top of the little hill, so that 
Margaret understood that from its windows one must 
look straight down into the rushing stream, and upon 
the tops of the avenue trees. Most likely there would 
be, from the upper windows, at least, a view of the sea. 

Of course, she observed all these things, and thought 
all these thoughts, in a much shorter space of time than 
it has taken me to write them down. Despite the 
beauty of the scene; despite the quaintness and almost 
grandeur of that fine old house; despite her own buoyant 
nature, and the keen interest she felt in all around her, 
Margaret's chief sensation was a chilly one, resembling 
foreboding — a depression which seemed to close around 
her as she entered the place. With all its beauty, it 
was so still — almost weirdly still — the muffled rushing 
of the stream in its deep bed being almost the only 
sound. It gave her the impression of being imcanny. 

But before she had time to do more than realize 
this sensation the bridge had been crossed ("Thafs my 
Rubicon," she thought, with a half-smile; "I wonder if it 
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really is"), the hill climbed, and the carriage stood be- 
fore the entrance, at the side of the house. 

Margaret got out of the carriage, and followed the 
man who opened the door to her through the hall — a 
charming old hall, with treasures of richly-coloured old 
china and old oak, and grave old pictures of sober old 
ancestors. Then the servant opened a door, and ushered 
her into a room, by the name which was not hers, and 
again she uncomfortably wished that she had not con- 
sented to use that deception. Unwillingly, she recalled 
Laura's words, "You are sacrificing your own dignity." 
Then she forcibly put back these mental discomforts, 
and entered. 

A pale lady, at whose feet a girl in a white dress 
was seated, rose: a lady with a slight and drooping 
figure. Her dark hair was as yet untouched by any 
white streaks. She looked excessively delicate and 
fragile. Her dress, of the soflest, richest, golden-brown 
silk, was made very plainly, but her lace collar and cuffs 
were old, delicate, and costly. On her shoulders was a 
shawl of creamy-looking embroidered China cr^pe, and 
on her head a small white lace cap, with lappets which 
fell behind. Margaret, accustomed for too long to Mrs. 
Pierce's off-hand ways, loud laughs, broad jokes, and 
bluff "frisky matron" style in general, nevertheless knew 
in an instant that this lady — this Mrs. Lascelles, with 
her fragile refinement — was more one of her own kind, 
was more a woman after her own heart than fifty Mrs. 
Pierces. She forgot to look at the girl, who must be 
one of her future pupils. She looked at the lady, who 
held out a delicate white invalid's hand, sparkling with 
costly rings, and said — 

"I am happy to see you. Miss Perciv^l. I hope you 
have bad a pleasant journey," 
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"Very, I thank you," replied Margaret, blushing all 
over her beautiful face, as the soft, pathetic, dark eyes 
of Mrs. Lascelles rested upon her. This woman, she 
felt, must have known trouble — it had seamed those 
lines in her brow, and given that sorrowful curve to her 
lips. She must, thought Margaret, have been always a 
slender, pensive, frail-looking creature. She was ignorant 
what wrecks Time can make of us all. 

"It is a beautiful journey," Margaret continued. "I 
had never been in this part of the country before, and I 
thought it very fine." 

"Yes, it is. We are proud of our beautiful views 
all about here. But you come from Irkford. That is a 
long way, and I am sure you must be tired. Would you 
not like to take off your things before — or, here is tea. 
Suppose you have a cup before you go upstairs. It will 
refresh you." 

"Thank you," said Margaret, taking the seat which 
Mrs. Lascelles pointed to. The lady did not speak 
again until the servants had left the room. Then she 
said, 

"This is my daughter Damaris, who will be your 
pupil." 

Margaret turned to the young girl, who looked about 
twelve years old. Her love for children was part of her 
nature; her manner towards them was fearless, and 
naturally gracious and attractive. 

"Damaris!" thought she. "What a name! It suits 
her, though." 

Indeed it did. Margaret almost smiled as Damaris, 
regarding her from a pair of dark eyes which might 
have belonged to "the ox-eyed one" herself, came to 
her, and kissed her without ado, Mr§, Lascelles Ipoked 
on, with rather ^ sad smile, 
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"I hope we shall be great friends," said Margaret to 
the child, throwing herself into her new rdle with an 
earnestness born of real interest "Is it long since you 
did any lessons?" 

"Yes," said Damaris, sedately; but her grave little 
mouth parted in a very pleasant smile. 

"Then we shall have to begin easily at first," said 
Margaret, pleased with the girl's entire confidence in 
her, for she still stood by her side, holding her hand. 

Margaret turned to Mrs. Lascelles. 

"But I think I was to have two pupils, Mrs. Lascelles, 
was I not? A son of yours, I understood?" 

A subtle expression of trouble flashed into the lady's 
face and eyes, as she answered, 

"My only son — yes. He is fourteen. Damaris is 
only a little over twelve." 

"His name is Rupert," said his sister, gravely. 

"Rupert is not very well to-day, I am sorry to say," 
pursued Mrs. Lascelles. "I would take you to see him 
at once, but I wish to speak to you about him first I 
believe you imderstood that he was not nearly so robust 
as most boys of his age?" 

"Perfectly, and I shall be grateful if you will tell me 
anything that you think may help me with him." 

Mrs. Lascelles also looked grateful, but she sighed 
instead of speaking. Be it observed here that Mrs. 
Lascelles, though she had years ago been in the great 
world, had partaken of its gaieties, and had only escaped 
filling tke position of a fashionable beauty because she 
herself had no liking for that position, was, though a 
bom gentlewoman, not a bom woman of the world, of 
whom, .as of the poet, it may be said, nasciittr non fit. 
She perceived nothing incongraous between Margaret's 
ostensible profession and her. manners and appearance. 
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Her servants, in their own quarter^, were even now 
discussing the new arrival with considerable acumen. 
They had on the instant discovered that Magaret had 
not the true governess ring about her. Her air, her 
manner, her voice, her belongings, all gave the lie to 
her profession. Her dress, though so studiously simple 
(according to Miss Percival's instructions) did not suc- 
ceed in making her look a governess rather than a 
young woman of fashion. The maid who had carried 
her travelling bag upstairs (a bag which, fortunately, 
had no monogram upon it) contemplated it from all 
points of view, and, coming downstairs, reported that 
"that 'ere bag belonged to a real swell, and no mistake; 
and she would take her oath that the bottles inside had 
gold tops and the brushes ivory backs," — which they 
had. The mistress of the establishment only saw that 
Miss Percival was a gentlewoman, with the manners of 
one. She was charmed with her beauty and thought 
how very nicely and suitably she was dressed, but that 
which principally concerned her was, 

"Surely Rupert will take to her — if I can get her 
to consent to what I wish. If he does not, he will 
never like anybody. I feel as if she were the right per- 
son, at last; and, if she be, nothing I have can be too 
good for her." 

When Margaret had finished her tea, Mrs. Lascelles 
sent Damaris upstairs with her to show her her room. 
The child ran before her with more animation than she 
had yet displayed; and Margaret, feeling by no means 
weary, and more disposed to chat than to take the rest 
suggested by Mrs. Lascelles, kept the little girl with 
her, and made friends with her, or, rather, cemented 
the friendship already silently begun. She remarked on 
the beauty of her room, and on that of the views from 
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her two windows, one of which looked towards the sea, 
and the other northwards towards the hills, and towards 
another old stone house in a hollow. 

"Whose house is that?" asked Margaret. 

"That — oh, that is Blackford Bank; Louis lives there." 

Margaret did not inquire who "Louis" was. She sat 
down and took Damaris upon her knee, and began to 
tell her some stories about the little Pierces, to which 
the child listened with an eager intensity of interest 
which touched Margaret's heart 

"I don't know any little girls," she said at last "Tell 
me some more about Ethel and Kate." 

Margaret told a ridiculous story about Tom and a 
wicked practical joke which he had once perpetrated at 
his sisters' expense, and Damaris laughed suddenly, 
thereby greatly startling both herself and Margaret 

The dressing-bell rang. 

"There, I must go," said Damaris. "You will want 
to dress. Oh, Rupert will like you. Miss Percival. I am 
sure he will." 
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CHAPTER VI. 
RUPERT. 

Margaret dined alone with Mrs. Lascelles. Her 
husband, said the Lady, had been called away to York, 
on business connected with the county magistracy; she 
hoped he would return that night, but it was not ab- 
solutely certain. Damaris did not appear again. After 
dinner they went into the drawing-room. 

"I am sorry your son is ill," began Margaret, **I fear 
he is a sufferer." 

There was a pause ere Mrs. Lascelles replied, "He 
is indeed a great sufferer. I want to speak to you about 
him now." 

"Yes," said Margaret, struck with the extreme gravity 
of her tone. 

"When your engagement with us was written about, 
it was understood that you were to have two pupils." 

"Yes. And am I not to have two?" 

"That depends upon your own wish. Miss Percival." 

Margaret started. She wished Mrs. Lascelles knew 
that she was not called Miss Percival, for there was 
something in the earnestness and sorrow of her tones 
and gestures, which made Margaret's trivial little plot 
suddenly appear very trivial indeed. Mrs. Lascelles 
went on, 

"I am encouraged by your kind face, and by your 
evident love of children, to tell you of the difficulty in 
which I am placed. I have had many children, these 
two are the youngest, and the last who survive. My 
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other children have all died — and I have suffered in 
losing them." 

Margaret was silent, Mrs. Lascelles went on, after a 
pause, 

"You will naturally understand that my only boy, the 
last boy I have left, is very precious to me." 

"Yes, indeed." 

"Not only that, but much hangs cai his life. He is 
the only heir to his father's name and property. Great 
hopes hang upon him, and he is grievously afflicted." 

She paused, anguish in her voice. Margaret's atten- 
tion was almost breathless. 

"Is he? How?" she asked. 

"When he was a mere baby a careless nurse let him 
fall over the bridge at the bottom of the garden, yonder." 
She pointed to where the grey stone bridge spanned the 
stream. "He escaped drowning, but he fell upon the 
rocks, and was very much injured. He has been a suf- 
ferer, in mind and body, ever since. Ah! sometimes I 
feel how wrong I am in wishing to keep him. For we 
have nursed him and helped him through his peril — for 
what?" 

"But how? How do you mean?" asked Margaret, 
thinking of the vague chill she had felt as she drove up 
to the house that afternoon. 

"He has suffered from hip-disease ever since." 

"Poor little fellow!" 

"But that would be comparatively easy for us, and 
for him, if there were nothing else. There are times 
when he suffers so strangely, mentally — when he has 
such terrible. and inexplicable attacks that — that we can 
scarcely believe him to be quite sane — quite like others. 
Like others — no, that he never will be, my poor boy!" 
exclaimed the mother, with almost a cry of pain in her 
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voice. **And yet, when he is a little better, he is so 
bright, so clever; he has flashes of light which are 
almost like genius. Oh! if he were but well! If he 
were but free from this curse, this blight that hangs 
over him, what might he not be? How might our lives 
be brightened, and what happiness his father and I might 
yet know.** 

"And the doctors — do they give no hope?" asked 
Margaret, awestruck, and softly. 

"We have consulted many doctors, who have pre- 
scribed many remedies, none of which have been of the 
least avail. Now we never have anyone but our old 
friend, Mr. Baldwin. If he cannot release our boy from 
his sufferings, he can relieve them; he can soothe and 
sympathize, for he has a very kind heart" 

"Yes. I am so sorry for the poor boy. But how does 
this bear upon my duties? I do not understand." 

"In this way. Rupert's temper is so strange — he has 
such fits of moodiness and moroseness, and of sudden, 
inexplicable aversion to people, that none of the ladies 
we have had here before would stay. I am not sur- 
prised. I cannot expect strangers to bear with the things 
that a mother gets accustomed to, and then, I know that 
he loves me. You shall see Rupert to-morrow, and con- 
verse with him. Then you must tell me the honest 
truth. If you object to taking charge of him, I shall not 
have a word to say. You shall not be pressed to do it, 
but I should be glad if you would remain as Damaris's 
governess. But if ybu do get on with Rupert — even if 
you felt that in time you might become better acquainted 
with him — I assure you that when he does give his affec- 
tion, he is most gentle and lovable. You might " 

"Pray — pray do not speak in that manner!" cri 
Margaret, moved. "Surely, any woman should be kind, 
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and should have patience with one afflicted as you de- 
scribe him to be. I should like to try." 

"You shall do so. I think — I almost feel that you 
will be successful. To-morrow I will bring you to him, 
and " 

"Pardon me, but I should think it a favour if you 
would allow me to make acquaintance with him alone. I 
shall be better able to come to an understanding with 
him. Indeed, you need not mistrust me." 

"Be it so!" said Mrs. Lascelles, after a pause. "I 
have never reposed such confidence in anyone before, 
but your face inspires me with trust" 

She looked gratefully at Margaret, whose eyes sank, 
as she felt an uneasy sense of confusion and embarrass- 
ment. Mrs. Lascelles went on discoursing for some time 
on Rupert's idiosyncrasies, and enlarging upon his cle- 
verness. 

Thus the evening droned away, and about ten o'clock 
Mr. Lascelles arrived, and Margaret was introduced to 
him. He was a rosy, healthy, bluff-looking country 
gentleman, known far and wide as "The Squire;" a 
startling contrast in appearance to his wife — on whose 
looks and words, however, he appeared to hang with 
much devotion. He professed himself tired and sleepy, 
and seemed anxious that the household should retire 
early. 

"How has that lad been?" he asked, abruptly. 

"Oh, much as usual, dear," answered his wife. "I 
am just going to look into his room now. If he is asleep, 
Miss Percival, as I think he will be, I should like you to 
see him." 

They went upstairs. Margaret followed her to the 

end of a corridor; she noticed the geography of the 

. upper portion of the house, ^nd remarked that her own 
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room was at the opposite end of the same corridof, of 
which circumstance she made a note. 

Mrs. Lascelles, after looking into the room, turned, 
and beckoned to Margaret to enter. She did so, and 
stepped up to the side of a low iron bed, beside which 
a lamp was burning low on a table. Mrs. Lascelles turned 
up the light a little, and she and Margaret stood, one on 
each side the couch, looking down on the face of a sleep- 
ing boy. 

Even in sleep it was a singular face. One saw that 
it was sallow, as if with habitual ill-health, and there 
were distinctly marked lines on the brow and about the 
mouth — lines which, fortunately, are rarely to be seen on 
the faces of boys of fourteen. The forehead looked even 
too large and massive for the delicately chiselled outline 
of the rest of the face. The mouth was large — the lips 
drawn, as if with pain, even in sleep. A quantity of 
light-brown hair was tumbled back from his forehead. 
Margaret could not guess what his eyes were like. They 
were veiled over by the mystery of sleep. 

She gazed silently at the pale, pathetic face of the 
boy, who suddenly stirred in his sleep, and turned over, 
his face towards Margaret Mrs. Lascelles quickly turned 
down the light. One of Rupert's hands stretched itself, 
as if seeking some answering clasp to which it was ac- 
customed. His eyes half opened. Margaret put her 
hand upon his. His fingers closed for a moment over 
hers, and she felt the clasp a strong and nervous one, 
though the hand was thin to emaciation. He sighed, as 
if satisfied. Then his fingers relaxed their grasp, and 
once more he was plunged into deep sleep. Margaret 
looked up, smiling, and found Mrs. Lascelles' eyes fixed 
upon her. Tears stood in them. 

"It is a happy omen," said she^ 

Made or Marred^ etc, lO 
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They left the room, and Margaret asked softly, 

"Does he sleep alone, then?" 

"Only a dressing-room divides his room from ours. 
Well, what do you think?" 

"I think I should like t6 take care of him, and try to 
make him happy," said Margaret, looking earnestly into 
the mother's troubled eyes. 

"Ah! you shall try. God bless you for your good* 
ness!" she answered, with a clasp of the hand, as they 
^parated. 



CHAPTER VII. 
RUPERT AND MARGARET. 

Mrs. LASCEUiGS never came down to breakfast. Her 
husband was one of those inordinately early risers 
who are up, have breakfasted, and gone abroad at hours 
which ordinary humanity is tempted to call the middle 
of the night Fortunately, he did not expect the said 
ordinary humanity, with its weaknesses and imperfections, 
to follow his great example. Margaret and Damari^ 
breakfasted alone at half^-past eight on the morning after 
the arrival of the fonn^. Then she was to go and see 
Rupert in the schoolroom. She sent Damaris to play, 
telling her she did not think they would do any lessons 
that morning, but that she would send for her if she 
wanted her. Having done this, she went to begin the 
great interview, for she now quite comprehended that 
this poor Rupert was the centre of the household — nay, 
that so far as this household was concerned, he was the 
centre of the universot She was not smprised at it She 
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had, during the night, reviewed the situation, and had 
decided that if the invalid boy should like her, she 
would be distinctly glad to stay where she was. The 
consciousness that she was of some use and help to some- 
one would go a long way towards making life agreeable 
to her. 

Damans showed her where the schoolroom was, and 
Margaret, who had been out in the garden, had armed 
herself with a bunch of sweetly-smelling wallflowers, and 
some daffodils. She determined to propitiate Rupert by 
offering them to him with her best grace. It must be 
remembered that Margaret possessed great beauty, apart 
from that peculiar charm which all who approadied heJ 
felt, more or less. The plain, tightly-fitting black dress 
she wore, with its narrow white linen collar and cuffs, 
set off the rich red-brown of her abundant hair, the 
supple grace of her figure, and the delicacy of her creamy 
skin. She walked into the room, shutting the door after 
her. It was an ample, airy room, full of light, and 
abundantly furnished with all manner of pretty and 
pleasant things. At one side of the room, near a window, 
was a couch, and upon the couch — Rupert A little stand 
was beside him, on which stood a tray containing a half- 
tasted breakfast His crutch, too, stood leaning against 
the couch. The boy raised himself as Margaret entered, 
and she saw the same face that she had seen last night; 
but so altered by the wide-open eyes that it looked 
almost like another face. It was, indeed, almost a weird 
countenance; so young and yet so old — and the pale-blue, 
almost watery, yet intensely keen eyes, gave an almost 
imearthly sharpness to it How he scrutinized her from 
them as she approached, from beneath the massive brow 
which overhung them, while the poor plain lips, ac- 
customed to be sQt in th^ ^dur^nce of pain, were parted 

16* 
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now in inquiring suspense. Margaret saw that it was' 
suspense with which he regarded her, and she smiled 
upon him as she came towards him, and held out her 
hand with a frank gesture. She pushed the little stand 
aside, and sat down beside him. 

"I saw you in your sleep last night, and shook hands 
with you then," she said. "You have been ill. I hope 
you feel better this morning; and I have brought you 
these flowers out of the garden." 

She looked straight at him as she spoke, and saw 
what a curious expression he had — ^pinched and frosty. 
His reply was an unexpected one. He possessed himself 
of the flowers, and asked, 

"Who told you to gather them?" 

"No one." 

"Did you gather them/br me?'' 

"Of course." 

"Why?" 

"Because I hoped you would like to have them." 

"You are quite sur^ that you gathered them for me 
of your own design and imagination?" 

"Positive." 

"Then I will keep them. You saw me in my sleep 
last night, you say?" 

"Yes. Your mother took me to your room. You 
had hold of my hand, and I thought I should like 
you." 

"If you saw me in my sleep you saw an ugly wretch 
enough, in all conscience. Still, if you have to see me 
at all, it is best to see me then, because, when I am 
asleep, I am quiet, and when I am awake I am generally 
snapping. You may ask Damaris." 

Margaret laughed. 

"I should think," said she, "that you had better leave 
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it to me to say what I think of you, and not go putting 
your own thoughts into my mind, in that way." 

The boy looked at her keenly. 

"That shows that you have a mind, to begin with," 
he said, caustically, and Margaret laughed again. "But 
as for their being my own thoughts — they are everybod3r's 
thoughts. People may say what they like to me — that is 
what they think of me." 

"What? That you look ugly when you are asleep, 
and snap all the time you are awake, do you mean?" 

He nodded drearily, with a frosty, yet wistful smile. 

"If you are so cross, I won't tell you what I thought," ' 
said Margaret, smiling her tenderest smile, and feeling 
her large heart swell with s)anpathy, even with love, to- 
' wards him. His reply at first seemed irrelevant. Strok- 
ing her hand, from which she had by Miss PercivaFs 
sage advice stripped all the rings ("Governesses don't 
usually go about with four or five hundred pounds worth 
of jewellery on their fingers alone," she had been assured), 
Rupert said, 

"What soft hands you have?" 

"Have I? Do you like soft hands?" 

"Some. I like strong, firm ones. Yours look strong; 
and what a weight they are, too! He lifted one at the 
wrist, in his little fragile hand, and added, ^Are they 
strong?" 

"Yes, I think so." 

"I'm sure of it And they are the proper size. I 
hate to see tall, large people, with little, tiny hands and 
feet. But I know some one whose hands are stronger 
than yours." 

"Indeed. Who is that?" 

"I'll tell you another time, perhaps. He is my 
dearest friend, and be can make me do what be likes " 
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Rupert spoke with suppressed emotion of some 
kind. 

"He — ^then of course a man's hands ought to be 
stronger than a woman's." 

"I don't know what they ought to be. I know what 
they are. Oh, they are very strcmg. So is he, though 
he never talks about it I worship him, because he is 
strong and kind." 

"I can be kind, if I am not strong," said Margaret 

"I can't decide yet whether you are strong. When 
my friend has seen you I shall ask him if you are, and 
I shall believe what he tells me and nothing else." 

"You are trying to frighten me, but you will not suc- 
ceed," said she, smiling generously upon him. "Re- 
member, I do not say I am strong." 

"No, I know: but you might be, even if you said you 
were not; and you might not be, even if you said you 
were; — so, as I said, I shall ask him." 

"And can you like none but strong people, Rupert?" 

"I didn't say that, but I like the strong ones best, 
just because I am such a miserable wretch — such a feeble 
pretence of a person, myself." 

A dark, troubled shade crept into his pale eyes. 

"Do you always suffer?" asked Margaret 

"Nearly always. I can't walk properly. I can only 
hobble about with that thing" — he pointed to his crutch 
— "or be driven about the lanes, or down to the pier to 
look at the sea. I think I like that the best You 
must come with me sometimes. Then I think about the 
sea, and strange ideas come into my head, and I write 
them down." 

"Do you? In verse or p^ose?" 

"Sometimes one, sometimes the other. Mostly prose, 
because, though my brains are rather stupid, they are 
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just clever enough to let me know that I shall never be 
a poet." 

**WU1 you let B^e see some of these things that you 
hav^ written?" 

"Yes, if you like. Now, you know a lot about me. 
Tell me what you can do." 

"I," echoed Margaret, startled, and conning rapidly 
over in her own mind what seemed to her her very few 
and meagre accomplishments. "Oh, I can sing a little, 
and play a little, and — and teach a little, of course," she 
added, with a quick blush. 

"Oh," said Rupert, not very enthusiastically, "have 
you got a tot of those horrid certificates and things, like 
Miss Flint had, who was here before 1" 

"Yes, I have some of them." 

"Well, Miss Flint had them written in her face. You 
hayen't We won't talk about them.. I want to know some- 
thing. May I call you Margaret?" 

"Oh yes, if you like. Indeed, I would rather you 
did," said Margaret, with a sense of relief in the idea that 
this Rupert, whom she liked already, would not pain her 
by constantly using a name which did not belong to her. 

Their conversation was prolonged imtil lundi time,, 
branching oflF into the most remote and irrelevant topics, 
but ceasing never. Margaret was intensely plea3ed at 
the way in which the boy threw himself, as it were, 
upon her kindness and affection — knocking at her heart's 
door, to ask if there were not room for him too, within 
that ample chamber. And there was. He confided to 
her a small bundle of the sacred manuscript which 
formed the solace of his hours, he said, when he felt a 
little stronger than usual, and could sit at his desk to 
write them. They had become fast friends, when at last 
^e sound of a gong was heard, and Rupert said, 
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"That's for lunch, and I feel so well to-day, I shall 
go in to it if you will let me sit next to you?" 

"Suppose we consider your place next to mine. And 
now, take your crutch, and I will give you my arm, and 
we will hobble in together." 



CHAPTER VIII. 

JOHN MALLABARR. 

As they proceeded slowly towards the dining-room, 
Rupert suddenly paused. 

"Hist!" said he. "Whose is that voice I hear, as well 
as the others?" 

In the silence which ensued, they distinctly heard a 
voice, strange, of course, to Margaret, say something in 
a laughing tone. The laugh was clearly audible, though 
the words were not to be distinguished. Rupert shrugged 
his shoulders and made a kind of grimace. 

"It's John Mallabarr," he said. "My father must have 
brought him in with him." 

"And have you some objection to John Mallabarr?" 

"Oh nol He's well enough, only I wish he had not 
come to-day, that's all." 

Now they walked info the dining-room, where they 
found the others — Mr. and Mrs. Lascelles and Damaris, 
and, standing with Mr. Lascelles on the hearth-rug, talk- 
ing to him, a tall, spare, dark-looking young man, with 
rather a long nose, and a bronzed face, shaved clean of 
ever3rthing except a slight moustache, and with keen, yet 
agreeable dark eyes. It was he who had been laughing, 
and the remains of a smile still lingered upon his face as 
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Margaret and Rupert came into the room, and his eyes 
fell upon them. He started slightly; the smile vanished, 
and he became silent. 

"Why, Rupert, my boy, are we to have your company 
to-day, as well?" exclaimed his mother, in a joyful tone* 
A day like this, on which her boy looked cheerful and 
almost happy, was a holiday for her. 

"Yes, here I am; I feel better this morning," he an- 
swered, and he took the hand offered him by Mr. Malla- 
barr, who said, with a pleasant smile, that he was glad 
to hear such a good account of him. 

"If you're pleased, thank Miss Percival," said Rupert 
abruptly, and still hanging on to Margaret's arm. "She 
has worked the miracle." 

Mr. Mallabarr being thus, as it were, invited to inspect 
Miss Percival, bowed, and looked at Margaret without 
saying an3rthing. Mrs. Lascelles introduced him to her. 
But Rupert had no intention of allowing his new friend 
to be monopolized by the casual guest He took her to 
the table, showed her where he sat, and made her sit 
down beside him. 

Mr. Lascelles and Mr. Mallabarr, it seemed, had met 
by appointment at the house of the latter, to settle some 
points concerning the arrangements for the coming hunt- 
ing season, and Mallabarr had been invited by Mr. Las- 
celles to return and lunch with them. Margaret was, so 
to speak, on her good behaviour during this meal. Re- 
flecting upon Miss Percival's manners, which she en- 
^ieavoured to copy as faithfully as possible, she re- 
membered that that young lady, though never looking 
vacant or absent-minded, used to conduct herself as if 
she formed her manners on that beautiful principle which 
used to be instilled into us in the days of our youth — 
**Little girls should be seen, not beard," Margaret tried 
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as much as possible to act up to this great precept 
Fr<»n the conversation and allusions she heard , she 
gathered that John Mallabarr was a young man of wealth 
and standing, unmarried, and living some three or four 
miles further in the interior^ at a place called Mallabarr 
Court He and the Squire seemed to be great friends, 
and to have many tastes in common, except that, so far 
as Margaret could make out, their politics differed — ^Mr. 
Lascelles being a somewhat vehement Conservative, while 
Mallabarr laughingly said that he was not answerable 
for his principles — be had been turned out a Radical 
by his tutor at Camford, a professor whose pride and 
(flight it was to catch fledgling landowners and aristo- 
crats, and make them into Radicals and Democrats in 
his milL There was something very agreeable about 
this young man — a strength and a modesty at once, 
which were pleasing, and which convinced Margaret that 
although he appeared an enthusiastic sportsman, and 
humoured Mr. Lascelles^ love of such things, yet that 
probably, if one found the right chord and touched it, 
it would turn out that he was still more enthusiastic 
about other and miore elevated subjects than fo:^-hunt- 
ing. 

''Are 3^00 going to town soon?" Mr. Lascelles asked 
him. 

"Yes, I think sa I don't know when, though. But 
I shall be sure to go. Shall I see you cxr Mrs. lascelles 
there?" 

"Our days for that sort of thii^ are over, I think," 
said Mrs. Lascelles. 

"Then I suppose in a few years they will have to 
begin again," said Mallabarr. "This young lady's days 
for such things have all to come yet" 

He patted Damaris, who sat next to him, on the 
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shoulder. Mrs. Lascelles smiled faintly. Suet allusions, 
such lookings forward, were not altogether joyful to her. 
The Squire broke in, 

"When your sister is married. Jack, and Damaxis is 
old enough, she shall take her out, eh? My wife will 
never do such things again." 

"I have no doubt that Pauline will be delighted — so 
would plenty of other people," said Mallabarr, laughing, 
while Damaris looked at her mother, somewhat as if she 
thought they were consulting as to who should lead her 
to the scaffold. 

There was some further talk, and then they all went 
into the drawing-room. But soon after they got there, 
Rupert, excited already, collapsed suddenly, and had 
to be taken away to rest himself. Mrs. Lascelles went 
with him. 

"Remain here, my dear," she whispered to Mar- 
garet "You have laid me under a great obligation 
already. I can hardly believe in it aJl. I will go with 
him now." 

Accordingly, Margaret remained where she was, till 
Damaris, creeping up to her, said, persuasively, 

"You have talked to Rupert all morning. Won't you 
be good to me a little bit, now?" 

"My child, yes. In what way?" 

"Let us go into the garden," said Damaris; and 
Margaret complying, they went out, and walked about 
the terrace, accompanied by John Mallabarr. 

"You have not been here long. Miss Percival?" he 
said, looking at her as he had already frequently looked, 
with a frank, yet half-inquiring glance, 

"I only came yesterday" 

"And what power you have already obtained over 
these children! What a wonderful alteration you have 
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wrought in that poor lad's spirits! I envy you that' 
power." 

"I am afraid I have not done much. I hope he and 
I will be very good friends, for I think I shall be able 
to do him good, and I like him." 

Damaris had turned aside, and was picking flowers, 
or they could hardly have spoken so freely about Rupert. 

"I am sure you will do him no end of good morally," 
said Mallabarr. "Physically, I fear there is not mudi 
to be hoped for. I always pity him profoundly, for I am 
such a coward myself about physical suffering of any 
kind. Therefore I feel the more for him and for Mrs. 
Lascelles. She is my heroine, quite my second mother. 
She has been good to me and one or two others — ^Louis 
Baldwin, for instance. I reverence her more than any- 
one I know." 

"I can imagine it," said Margaret, not inquiring who 
"Louis Baldwin" might be, but thinking of Mrs. Lascelles, 
her graciousness and her charm. She could not help 
thinking too, that if Mrs. Lascelles' influence had had 
much to do with shaping this young man into what he 
was — as he seemed to imply — the lady might well be 
proud of her pupil. For if ever a man existed whom 
his wealth, and his youth, and his freedom had not 
spoiled, and who always was, and never could be any- 
thing else than a simple, honourable, straightforward 
gentleman in thought, word, and deed, that man was 
John Mallabarr. The influence of a sincere nature al- 
ways makes itself felt Margaret felt it in talking to 
Mallabarr this afternoon, as they paced about the terrace 
until, looking towards the house, he said, 

"Oh, there's my horse, I see. I must go, for I have 
an appointment at four." 

He took bis leave of them, and hurried into thQ 
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house to speak to Mrs. Lascelles. Presently they saw 
him come out again, spring upon his horse, and ride 
away. 

"He is my friend," said Damaris, kissing her hand 
after him. "I do so like Mr. Mallabarr. He never 
laughs at me, and when I go to his house he lets me 
ride on a white pony, called White Boy, and he says, 
sometime I shall have it for my own; perhaps on my 
next birthday." 

Margaret, her mind abstracted, scarcely heard the 
little girl, as they wandered about the pleasant garden, 
with the fresh sea wind ruffling their hair, and the scent 
of the wallflowers making, as it were, an incense in the 
air around them. 



CHAPTER IX. 

UNE NUrr BLANCHE. 

"One of the most ancient superstitions in the world attaches great 
importance to the number three; and in fairy tales it is always the 
third son of the king who, in the end, has all the luck. Sometimes 
. . . this third son appears almost a fool unto men in general ... we 
know not if any such coincidences happen in modem times." 

It was very late the same night, but Margaret was 
not weary. Something in the air of Foulhaven communi- 
cated its own buoyancy and lightsomeness to her spirits. 
She sat in her room with a lamp upon the table which 
stood near the window. When she looked out she could 
see, by drawing the curtain around her, a starlight view 
of the garden. The sensation which she had at first 
.experienced, of its being a weird and uncanny place, 
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was now even heightened. She could only see it dimly, 
but on opening her window a little she heard the rush- 
ing murmur of the stream as it hurried, first to the town, 
and thence onwards to the sea. Presently Margaret 
withdrew from the contemplation of this mysterious- 
looking garden — for it was mysterious — such a garden 
as Shelley might have loved to describe, or which might 
have inspired Schumann with some deep and mystic 
Nachtstuck — and turned into the room again, thinking 
that, surely, if this house possessed an hereditary spirit 
or daemon, it must be some kind of water-sprite. 

Seating herself at the table, she took up some loose 
sheets of paper, some of the precious MSS. which Rupert 
had confided to her keeping. The uppermost sheet bore 
the title (in a crabbed Greek-looking hand, faithfiiUy 
followed to the end of the production, and reminding 
her in some subtle manner of the poor little author him- 
self) of "An East Coast Memory." It began: — 

"It is the eastern wave which washes the shores of 
my English home, and a bleak, cold, briny wave it is; 
bleak, too, are the winds which come screaming across 
the German Ocean, leaping at last upon the land with 
a triumphant howl, bending the tree-boughs piteously 
westwards, so that the poor things look as if they strained 
every energy to flee the spot, but being rooted there — 
like me — they can only hold out their shivering fingers 
in a constant appeal to kinder valleys and more clement 
skies." 

Margaret raised her head at these words. It seemed 
very strange to her to think that these lines had been 
entirely written and imagined by a boy of fourteen. 

She thought of Tom Pierce, in his sixteenth year, 
who could not write the shortest note without abundant 
orthographical mistakes, and anguish mental and physi- 
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Calf and she smiled. She read the passage over again. 
It seemed to her that ^vith veiy little alteration they 
would be poetry. Was the boy a poet without knowing 
itJ Perhaps if he tried to put those same thoughts into 
verse they might lose their vigour, and he turn out a 
mere rhymester. But she was struck by ^e inaage he 
used, of the winds coming screaming across the ocean 
(as if he personified them in his mind) and leaping 
exultantly upon the land at last, there to continue their 
ravages. She was sure she had heard worse similes. 

As she thus mused, a dock downstairs chimed a 
quarter after midnight, and as the sounds died away, 
and perfect stillness supervened, she, listening, heard 
first as it were a vague distiurbance, and then the sounds 
as of cries and moans coming from the direction of that 
other room at the end of the passage, in which Rupert 
slept. To lay down the papers and spring to her feet 
was the work of a second. In another moment she was 
out of the room, and speeding down the passage. This 
must be one of those attacks of which his mother had 
spoken — when the boy would suddenly awaken out of 
sleep, in pain, mental and physical, and in a state of 
unaccountable fear and terror, as of some imaginary 
assailant — paroxysms in which, Mrs. Lascelles said, no 
one was of any use except the doctor, she herself, in her 
anguish, least of all, for it was a strange thing that 
though Rupert in an ordinary way adored his mother, 
yet, when he was in this state, he seemed not to know 
her, and nothing that she could do or say was of any 
avail to calm him. Margaret, on hearing this account, 
had determined on the spot to see if she could not be 
of some use, could not influence his mood when the oc- 
casion came. 

She was now the first to enter his room, turn up th^ 
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light, and bend over him. She found him tremblings 
shivering, alternately hot and cold, uttering incoherent 
breathless exclamations, unable to suppress the cries of 
terror or apprehension which appeared constantly to rise 
from his lips, as if he imagined himself pursued by some 
dreadful thing; and again, in such agony physically that 
the drops stood on his brow. Mrs. Lascelles had said to 
Margaret that at such times her son did not know her. 
Margaret, taking his hands, and saying some soothing 
words, found that though at first he surveyed her too 
with a wild, unrecognizing, and almost terrified aspect, 
yet that he soon knew her, and gasped out, 

"Margaret! oh, Margaret! take care of me. I am so 
frightened! Fm going to die. I am sure I am going to 
die." 

"No, my poor boy, you are not going to die; and do 
not fear, for I will take care of you,*' she said, in her 
tenderest, deepest voice — and there were vibrations, into- 
nations in Margaret's voice, of piercing sweetness. And 
at this point she became aware of the presence of Mr. 
Lascelles, in his dressing-gown, looking perfectly helpless, 
and fearing that Miss Percival was being put to a great 
deal of trouble. 

"Pray, Mr. Lascelles, leave him to me. Do not let 
Mrs. Lascelles come in here; it will only distress her 
needlessly," said she, quickly: and Mr. Lascelles, only 
too thankful to receive a coherent order which he could 
obey, left: the room. There was a whispered consultation 
outside, of which Margaret only vaguely heard the sounds, 
without attending to them, and then there was some 
movement up and down the house, and then silence. She 
had at last mastered Rupert's struggles, holding his 
hands in her strong grasp, and was speaking cheerily to 
him, though her soul was wrung with pity. Gradually 
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liis anguish, for it was no less than anguish, calmed- 
down. His frantic efforts to spring from his bed, and 
flee from before some unseen, uncomprehended Horror, 
subsided. He became calm. Margaret could only 
speculate: she knew nothing of the nature of the attack. 
Was it hysterical? Was it, as his mother had whispered 
to her that she feared it might be, a form of insanity? 
Was its cause m'ental or physical? She did not know, 
but she found her conviction had been right. The power 
which she was able to exercise over him in his sane, 
and comparatively healthy, condition did not desert her 
now. It was long before she gained complete ascendency 
over him; she did not know how long the time was that 
passed while she strove to conquer, with voice, and eye, 
and hand, tender but firm, that spirit of wild terror and 
unreasoning fear which possessed him. 

At last Margaret saw the victory was hers. It was 
Rupert who held her hands now, fast clasped to his 
breast, and looking up into her face with eyes over 
which the sleep of exhaustion was already casting its 
film, said, 

"You will not leave me alone, Margaret?" 

"I shall not leave you alone; trust me!" she an- 
swered. Aiid so they remained for a moment, until his 
eye3 had closed, and ^fargaret thought that he slept 
Then it was that she heard the door handle turned, and 
a step approaching, at the sound of which Rupert's eyes 
again opened widely, and he said, in a perfectly con- 
tented voice, 

"Louis, I have behaved very badly, but I am better 
now." 

The lamp stood on the table at the opposite side of - 
the bed, and as the boy spoke, Margaret saw that a 
shadow came between her and the light Looking up,- 

Made or Marred, etc* 1 7 
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she saw c^poslte to her a man's figure, on th'e face 6t 
which her own eyes rested, impelled by she knew not 
what strange fascination. In after days, she always 
maintained that it ^as some occult power which pro- 
duced upon her the vivid impression she certainly ex- 
perienced on first beholding him. He, being given to 
seeking the causes of things within the limits of ex- 
perience, as firmly opposed this theory of hers, reminding 
her that he was a medical man, and assuring her that 
the hour, the circumstances, and her own state of intense, 
highly-wrought excitement, were enough alone to influence 
her impressions — to make every anall sound appear like 
a clap of thunder, and to turn every hue into a scarlet 
blaze. Be that as it may, Margaret gazed at him, while 
he stood looking down into the boy's face with a con- 
siderate, musing expression, and then, as he looked up, 
Margaret found a pair of reflective eyes fixed upon her 
own, and a rather slow, gentle voice, said, 

''My work is taken out of my hands, this time, I 
find." 

Rupert's eyes had closed again. He appeared satisfied 
with the long and silent look he had received. Turning 
his head to one side, and still holding Margaret's hands, 
he heaved a deep sigh of contentment The lids drooped; 
the puckered brow smoothed; the mouth, with its ex- 
pression of pain and fear, relaxed into a more peaceful 
curve. He slept Margaret hardly knew it; she knew 
not how weak and faint she herself was. Mechanically 
she gazed up into the doctor's face, and it was with a 
kind of jsigh that she at last said, 

''I fancied I could manage him, and I have succeeded 
almost better than I expected." 

"You have succeeded in completely exhausting your- 
self at the same time," he replied. "Come and sit 
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dcwm/' He loosed Margaret's hands from Rupert's clasp, 
saying, with a half smile, "Poor little chap! He clutches 
at a strong hand as a drowning man clutches at a 
straw." 

Margaret stood upright, and was about to say that 
she supposed there was nothing more to be done, and 
that she might go; but her limbs suddenly failed her. 
She staggered a little, and caught hold of the rail at the- 
top of Rupert's Httle bed. The young man hastened to 
her, led her to a chair, and remarked, 

"Rest a little. It is the first time. You will get 
more used to it by degrees — that is" — in a lower tone — 
**if you bide it out None of the others have been able 
to do so." 

Margaret repressed the sobs which emotional reaction 
Sfent crowding to her throat. 

"Poor, poor boy!" she said. "And he lives in the 
shadow of such a blight — such a visitation — as that!' 
Better far be dead!" 

"Yes," said he, slowly. He was leaning with his 
back against the mantelpiece, with folded arms, looking 
down upon her, "Your nerve, I am glad to see, is pretty 
cool, Miss — a — oh, I beg your pardon! I believe I do not 
know your name." 

"My name?" she echoed, starting visibly, and going. 
cm, hesitatingly, "Oh! Percival — Margaret Percival." 

"Ahl You seem to have pretty good nerve. Miss 
Percival. That being so, I may tell you the truth. His 
mother does not know it. The boy probably will die. 
It is the best — the only — hope one can express for him, 
that he should do so." 

"That is terrible!" 

"It is very hard upon him and upon them all — yes." 

"It mu$t have been you wjxonj he meapt when h^ 
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told me he had a friend whose hands were stronger than- 
mine, and who could make him do what he liked." 

Baldwin smiled. 

"Yes, I am that friend." 

"And have you that power over him?" 

"I believe so." 

Margaret could not tell what impulse prompted her 
next words: 

"Do not use that power against me! Do not make 
him dislike me!" 

"Why should I?" he asked, as if surprised. "There 
are few things I dislike, or wish to be disliked, except 
deceit, or falsehood, or — ah! I believe I see what you' 
mean." 

"I mean, that however much he may grow to like 
me, yet I shall never be in your way — never displace* 
you — for he is heart and soul yours." 

"Yes, I know that," said Baldwin, with a peculiar 
smile. 

Here Mrs. Lascelles came into the room, a glass of 
wine in her hand, which she begged Margaret to take, 
but which the latter declined, alleging that it would only 
make her feverish. And rising, she wished them good 
night, and managed to make her escape, certain that 
someone would remain to keep watch by Rupert. She 
received a grateful pressure of the hand from Mrs* 
Lascelles; from Louis Baldwin, a sedate, measured bow. 

She went to her room — went to her bed, but not to 
sleep. That was for her a veritable nuit blanche* It was 
already after two o'clock, and no slumber visited her 
eyelids for many hours. She lay awake, acting over 
again in her mind the scene which had taken place, but 
hearing distinctly, beyond all else, and as if they were 
being uttered in her very ear, the few brief and de- 
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liberate sentences which the young surgeon, Louis 
Baldwin, had spoken. The sun had already begun to 
make light the room, the first birds to utter their earliest 
twitters, before she at last dropped into an uneasy sleep. 



CHAPTER X. 

AN AFTERNOON SONG. 

The following day, Margaret spent the morning with 
her girl-pupil. She saw neither Rupert nor Mrs. Lascelles 
till lunch-time. When they did meet at that meal, she 
found that even then it was only Mrs. Lascelles, not 
Rupert, who was present The lady's gentle dark eyes 
were suffused with tears as she said, 

"My dear, I believe you are going to be the saving 
angel in this house. I cannot express my thanks to you 
as I ought, but Mr. Baldwin says " 

"Mr. Baldwin says, what?" asked Margaret, suddenly 
pausing, with a startled expression. 

"Oh, nothing but what was good," said Mrs. Las- 

,celles, with a smile. "How he considered the influence 

you had acquired over Rupert to be little short of magic 

— little short of his own, that is, which comes to the 

same thing." 

Margaret smiled a little nervously. She had by 
some means imbibed the idea that Louis Baldwin re- 
garded her with feelings not entirely and purely of ap- 
proval. Not that it mattered in the least, she hastened 
,to assure herself, whether he approved her or not. 

"You have known Mr. Baldwin a long time?" she 
asked, as. they seated themselves. 
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"As long as his own life, I may say-*-^ — ** 

**Ah, I remember, now," Margaret said, suddenly, 
**Mr. Mallabarr said yesterday afternoon that you had 
been wonderfully good to him and some others > * Louis 
Baldwin, for instance/ Those were his words." 

"Oh, I have done them what little kindnesses I could. 
They were both left motherless very early; and both 
without any near relations. Their fathers were both 
intimate friends of ours, and both consulted me on many 
points concerning the bringing up of their boys. They 
have both turned out well. I feel quite proud of John 
Mallabarr, he is such a fine fellow. But he has not been 
to us all that Louis Baldwin has." 

"Mr. Baldwin lives at that old brown house which I 
see from my bedroom window, does he not?" 

"Yes; his people have lived there for many genera- 
tions. They are by no means rich, though quite in- 
dependent Louis always had a passion for 'doctoring,* 
as we call it, and persuaded his father to let him study 
medicine and take his diploma. When he had finished 
his studies he came home, and immediately gained 
some practical experience, for the old doctor, Bainbridg^, 
was almost past his work, and sadly behind the times. 
Louis helped him freely, out of pure love of the thing, 
and was soon very much liked, indeed beloved by many 
of the people. When old Doctor Bainbridge died, a year 
or two ago, Louis said that having once been in harness, 
he should never like being out of it again. He took up 
Dr. Bainbridge's practice, and succeeded him. Then 
his own father died, and there was no longer any real 
need for him to continue to work, but he liked it He 
says it gives him an object in life, and keeps him up to 
the mark in the matter of professional knowledge. Bio- 
logy is his favourite study in his leisure Ximt. And we 
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think him the model of a *man of healing', of course. 
That may be partly our own partiality." 

"I think it is," said Mr. Lascelles, "for when I ride 
About, I often hear a good deal of talk about the doctor, 
and I find very varied opinions current concerning him. 
Some people swear by, and almost worship him, like our 
poor lad, and his mother here; and others hate him, ab- 
solute hate him, you know, like poiscMi." 

"Indeed! How is that?" 

"Well, I generally find, when I come to inquire,- that 
it is the honest folk tvho like him, and the worse sort 
who hate him. He has some odd ideas, and being in- 
dependent of his practice, if not rich, allows the said 
ideas to have full swing; for mind you, with all his com- 
mon-sense, Louis is a man who would die for an idea. 
For instance, he has a way of saying very severe things 
very quietly, but in a way that cuts like a whip, and he 
can say them in a style of language not too dainty for 
our fisherfolk and oiu* rough farmers and labourers to 
understand. He gives it them sometimes on the sub- 
jects of drinking, and dissipation, and ill-treating their 
wives, and so on — till Fve seen a regular Hercules of a 
fisherman, who could have made mincemeat of him if it 
had come to a trial of strength, sneak away home like 
a whipped cur, with its tail between its legs." 

"I am afraid he has an unenviable power of scolding." 

"Oh, it's not like scolding. The worst things he says 
are usually uttered with a smile on his face. But that 
about which he carries his crotchet the farthest is a lie 
of any kind — falsehood in any shape (»• form. For any- 
thing of that kind he has no pity, and allows no ex*- 
tenuating circumstances. I should not like — though I'm 
old enough to be his fathet — to encounter his look if I 
had auy shade over the clearness .of my conscience." 
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,"Indeed= — yes," said Margaret, a little listlessly, as it- 
seemed, and she leaned back in her chair, and raised 
her tumbler to her lips. 

"Yes, he's an odd fellow — ^very. That hatred of his 
for falsehood amounts to a mania." 

Margaret felt relieved when Mrs. Lascelles changed 
the subject, saying, 

"Rupert is so much better that he is going to be 
driven down to the pier this afternoon, and sit there for 
an hour, if you will go with him." 

"I shall be delighted. I am longing to look at the 
sea myself," said Margaret. 

This project was carried out immediately after lunch. 
A basket carriage came round, o^i seeing which, Mar- 
garet, in a moment of forgetfulness, exclaimed, 

"Oh, I should like to drive that pony if I may?" 

*^Can you drive?" asked Rupert abruptly. 

"Oh, yes. I used — I used to drive Mrs. Pierce's 
children about a great deal," said Margaret, which was 
a strictly true statement so far as it went. Rupert 
yielded a ready consent. The man-servant, John, who 
attended him in these expeditions, placed himself oft 
the back seat in charge of a bundle of rugs. The boy 
looked white and haggard, as Margaret observed with a 
thrill of pity, but appeared cheerful, and made no allu- 
sion to the events of last night. As they drove from the 
house, down the hill towards the stone bridge, he said, 
in a kind of undertone, 

"Drive fast over the bridge, Margaret, while I shut 
my eyes. I never look at it if I can help. It is to that 
I owe my misery, and I often think it will be the death 
of me at last, though I don't know how." 

"You must put aside such morbid fancies while you 
are with me," she replied, whipping up the pony, and 
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•Ca'reering swiftly over the bridge, and half way up the 
opposite slope. Then Rupert opened his eyes, and told 
her the way to drive to the town. He knew every inch 
'Of the road, she remarked, and seemed to love it. They 
drove through the crooked, quaint old street, and 
alighted at the pier-head. A strong yoimg fisher-boy, 
who seemed to know all about them, and who greeted 
them with a friendly nod, came and held the pony's 
head while John supported Rupert to the end of the 
pier. It was a short old stone pier with a stumpy old 
lighthouse at the end of it, and the river flowed between 
it and a similar pier underneath a frowning cliff, into 
the sea. The pier they were on was the west pier; the 
other was called the east pier. They formed as it were, 
harbour gates, between which the fishing-boats incessantly 
•sailed in and out. 

John, having arranged for his young master's comfort 
as well as he could, left them alone. At the moment 
no one else was on the pier. They had their backs to 
the land, and, by turning a little, could look northwards 
to the long line of cliffs which shimmered in a silver 
haze, and seemed rather to be resting lightly on the sea 
than to have their giant bases fathoms beloiv its lowest 
depths. It was a glorious panorama — blue sea, and sky 
that was yet more intensely azure; richly-coloured rock, 
whose tones grew gradually into a soft, neutral grey, as 
'distance removed them; the sea-breeze, soft, yet bracing, 
and not too rude in its breath; the splash of the water; 
the voices of men and children calling to one another 
on the quay at the other end of the pier; sweet chimes 
from an old church ringing the hour of three; for the 
rest, peace, calm, and solitude such as Nature, and she 
alone, can and does give to the hearts that love her. 

After a pause, Rupert said, 
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"You said you could sing a bit, Margaret, I wish 
you tw>uld." 

"What, here?" 

"Why not? There's no one to listen; and if there 
were, they are not critics. Do sing! But let it be some- 
Uiing wild and simple — none of your operatic arias, or 
fioriiura scenas." 

"Dear, dear! How very particular we are! Well, 
here's an Irish song." 

She sang Samuel Lover's sweet song, 

"What would you do, Love, 
If I were going, 
With white sail flowing, 
The seas beyond," etc. 

"I like that," said Rupert, when she had finished. 
"You have a delicious voice, so fresh, like a mountain 
stream. I wish you would go on, if you don't mind." 

Margaret had herself begun rather to enjoy sending 

her voice out into the air, across the water. She was 

quite in the vein to "go on," and did so breaking out 

with 

"It is an English lady bright 

(The sun shines fair on Carlisle waU), 
And she would marry a Scottish knight 
(For love will stiU be lord of all)." 

This she sang to the end, when Rupert informed 
her, 

"They are a music-loving people here, and don't get 
a concert on the pier for nothing every day. Turn round, 
and look at your audience." 

Margaret turned hastily, and beheld at some little 
distance behind her some half-dozen manners in a semi- 
circle, quite silent, and listening attentively, their bronzed 
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faces looking picturesquely weatherbeaten above their 
•closely-fitting blue and crimson jerseys. They looked 
somewhat sheepishly at one another when their presence 
was discovered. Their presence alone, however, would 
certainly not have disconcerted Margaret. The presence, 
with them, of Louis Baldwin did. He, too, had evidently 
been listening to het singing, and, with a slight smile 
on his face, was leaning up against a post near one oF 
the fishermen. He took off his hat as he encountered 
lier gaze, politely wished her good-afternoon, and then, 
looking towards one of the fishermen, said, 

"You look as if the spirit moved you to say some- 
thing or other, Jake — perhaps to thank this lady. I am 
sure she will be very happy to listen to you." 

Thus pointedly singled out for the general observa- 
tion, Jake looked very foolish indeed, shuffled his feet, 
clasped one elbow in his hand, while he held the other 
.hand bashfiiUy before his mouth. 

"Eh?" repeated Baldwin, with imperturbable gravity. 

"Nothing, only that we meant no offence. We hope 
she doesn't mind us having listened," he stammered out 
at last. 

"Mind — no!" said Margaret, smiling. "I am very 
glad if it gave you any pleasure." 

"It did, a deal, miss," said Jake, emboldened by the 
■gracious reception of his speech, and his companions 
gave an assenting murmur. "If so be as you was not too 
tired, miss, and thought fit to give us another song, we 
should thank you heartily," he pursued, becoming still 
bolder. 

"Don't refuse, Margaret," whispered Rupert. "They 
do so like singing, really." 

She hesitated a moment; then, saying within herself, 
"I have sung scores of times to drawing-rooms full olf 
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/ades, insipid strangers who talked all the time' I wa'S 
exerting myself — why not to an audience like this, who 
would be really grateful?" 

And, besides, she felt that Baldwin was watching 
her, as he had watched her from the moment he had 
first seen her; and she was not going to be daunted by 
this watchfulness. Rather, since he was mystified about 
her already, she would puzzle him still more, and turn 
the tables upon him by singing in a manner which he 
could not but approve. Accordingly she smiled upon the 
assembled fishermen, and replied. 

"Well, one more if you like, but only one." 
Without waiting for any answer, she uplifted her 
voice, and began to sing "Auld Robin Gray" with all 
the power and pathos that she could summon to her aid. 
It was a song to which she was fully capable of doing 
perfect justice, and more than justice. If she wished for 
a little triumph, it was not unnatural, and she had it. 
lx)uis's gaze, which at first had been fixed upon her as 
if he would have her know that he was listening and 
criticising, was gradually averted, and directed seawards. 
Every rough face of the fishermen was turned intently 
towards her. It was an entirely new experience to her 
to be able to awaken this intense, fresh, unsophisticated 
interest; it strung her up to gratify it by doing her best. 
Her tuneful voice rang out, vibrating sweetly in the clear 
air. As her last notes died away, 

^*And auld Robin Gray is gudeman to me," 

she felt the tears in her own eyes — tears of sympathy 
and feeling. Baldwin did not speak. Jake, without any 
prompting this time, said. 

"We thank you heartily, miss, and bid you good 
afternoon." 
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"Good afternoon. I am glad you have enjoyed it," 
replied Margaret, with that simple and gracious cordiality 
which is far more keenly understood and appreciated by 
**the people" than most persons imagine. The men 
strolled away, their hands in their pockets, and as they 
got more distant, a baritone voice from amongst them 
came, like a deep-toned echo, 

" Auld Robin Gray is gudeman to me." 

Rupert held out his hand to his friend, asking him 
without words to come nearer. Margaret sat silent, un- 
willing, for some reason, to be the first to speak. Baldwin 
seen by daylight, she found, was much the same as 
Baldwin seen by lamplight Margaret found that her 
first impression had been a tolerably correct one. He 
had absolutely no pretensions to good looks. His face 
was pale, his features blunt and almost plain. He had 
a good, intellectual forehead, and a pair of hazel- eyes, 
of no particular force or brilliance of expression, but 
^Im, dear, and somewhat critical. His figure, though 
tall, was somewhat clumsy, and his movements devoid of 
any special grace. One would feel inclined to trust in 
him — to believe what he said. One felt that his as- 
severations would always be true, his course of action 
conscientious — perhaps painfully so. Whether there were 
in his character any traits of pronounced nobility, gene- 
rosity, capacity for self-sacrifice, chivalrousness — none un- 
acquainted with him could possibly infer from any study 
of his countenance, which had no marked expression, ex- 
cept one of marked neutrality. In those days Margaret 
did not understand the crushing power of a negative 
kind possessed by some of these insignificant-looking 
men with a neutral expression. Still, she comprehended 
9X a glance certain points; she fully understood, for in^ 
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stance, thkt John Mallabarr and this young medical Aian. 
were characters about as opposite as characters well can: 
be. In the presence of John Mallabarr she had ex-^ 
perienced no sensation of anxiety, and now, in the pre-- 
sence of Louis Baldwin, she did experience such a. 
sensation. While walking about the garden with Mr. 
Mallabarr, she had been quite conscious that they got 
on very well together, and that it depended entirely on 
her will and pleasure as to the terms which were to 
exist between them. Now, she wondered whetho: she 
and Louis Baldwin would get on, and she had an unv 
easy, but distinct consciousness that that would be as he- 
chose — not as she did — which consciousness urged hec 
to put on an outward semblance of indifference,.while yet 
another emotion vaguely suggested that sometimes discre^ 
tion is the better part of valour, and ever in the back- 
ground was the disagreeable ccmsciousness that she wasr 
where she was, and what she was, imder false pretences* 

As she thought thus, she heard his voice saying, 

^I hope you do not object to my having list»i<^(} 
along with the rest of the audience." 

''It is a matter of complete indifference to me," she 
answered. ''I have sung to audiences before now, without 
sustaining any injury to myself from it. I sang to please 
Rupert. . . . Do you often find time to take walks on the 
pier in the afternoon?" 

"I might almost say, never," said he, regarding her» 
as she felt with annoyance, scrutinizingly. ''But I called 
at Blackford Grange to see our friend here — you loob 
wonderful, Rupert, old fellow! — and when Mrs. Lascelles 
found I could not come again in the evening, she desired 
me to come down here, as she did not wish me to miss 
seeing him altogether. To that behest you owe the plea^* 
sure of my company at the present moment. I felt bound 
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Xiot to Interrupt when I found you singing, with ah' audience 
t)ehind you. It would not have done to interrupt 'Carlisle 
Wall' with a request to feel Rupert's pulse — ^which please 
let me do now, my boy," he added, taking Rupert's hand. 

Margaret was forced to sit still while he counted the; 
lad's pulse, and she pondered on the situation. 

"Did you rest last night, Miss Percival, after I saw 
you?" he asked, putting his watch in his. pocket, without 
^rther remark. 

"No; at least not until long after daylight It was, 
as you said, the first time. I was somewhat agitated 
and excited." 

"No doubt. For me, I fell asleep in the arm-chair 
by Rupert's bedside, and never woke till I heard the ser- 
vants stirring. Then I departed." 
. "Yes." 

"I must some day soon have a conversation with you 
about this boy," proceeded Baldwin. 

"Yes," said Rupert, tranquilly, "do; and then, Mar- 
garet, I shall have that conversation with him about you 
that I spoke of." 

"Are you on Christian-name terms already?" asked 
Louis, with a slight laugh. "If he were a French youth, 
Miss Percival, he would have begun by now to iuioyer 
you; if a German, he would have made you swear BrUder* 
schaft^ or Schwesterschaft^ if there be such a thing." 

"Being an English boy, he very sensibly calls me by- 
the name which my godfathers and godmothers gave me 
in my baptism." 

"All I can say is, that his late instructress. Miss Flint, 
was here six months, and I am sure he never thought 
of taking such a liberty with her. I fear you are no 
disciplinarian." 

"He does not t^ke any liberty," said Margaret, flusU-^. 
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ing angrily. "If he or anyone else — " she paused — ' 
"were to take a liberty with me, I should know how to 
correct it." 

"That is a most useful talent to have," replied he, 
smiling blandly. 

"It is a sign of kindly feeling, is it not, Rupert?*' 
she said. 

"Of course," said Rupert, decidedly. "Miss Flint!. 
Imagine anyone calling Miss Flint by her Christian name i 
If she had one, I don't know what it was. And Margaret 
is not like Miss Flint — a machine for slowly grinding, 
horrid information that one doesn't want into one. Mar- 
garet is my friend." 

"Proud distinction!" replied Louis; and Margaret's 
choler rose, though he spoke in a slow, gentle manner, 
peculiarly his own, and without the trace of a sneer or 
any ill-will. "Perhaps," he continued, "by the time Miss. 
Percival has been at it as long as Miss Flint, she will be 
more like a machine and less like a friend." He looked 
at her with a slight smile, as if he had been saying 
something rather complimentary than otherwise. 

Margaret's first angry impulse was to retort that 
there was not the least need for her to be a friend, or 
a machine, or an3^hing else, unless she chose; but she 
fortunately (or otherwise) restrained her tongue in time. 
All that she could say was, 

"I know nothing about that, I am sure." 

"I liked Miss Flint," Baldwin went on. "She was a 
tough old soul. She thought discipline the great motive- 
power of the universe, and order heaven's first law — that 
was the prophecy for her! And I daresay she was right 
in so far, that by enforcing strict discipline she gained 
to herself the maximum of comfort, with the minimum 
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of wear and tear, compatible ^ith the life she led. But 
she failed to win the heart of this ungrateful youth." 

"Implying that if I can win his heart, I don't know 
how to exploiter my conquest when I have got it," said 
Margaret, involuntarily. 

"Implying absolutely nothing. I was thinking of 
Miss Flint, not of you. Miss Percival, if you can believe 
such a thing possible, while you are here." 

He was atrocious, Margaret thought, and her face 
flamed. She had never been covertly laughed at before, 
and the experience was a hateful one indeed — the more 
so, in that she had a desire, which she could not alto? 
gether repress, to be on good terms with Louis. How 
could Rupert feel for him the devotion he spoke of? She 
replied, coolly and distantly, 

"No doubt, if I had had the felicity of knowing Miss 
Flint, I should quite have understood that your thoughts 
should wander to her sometimes." 

Louis burst out laughing. 

"Say rather that you have the great felicity of not 
having known her," Rupert corrected her, drily. "Doctor 
Louis and I don't agree about Miss Flint in the least." 

"I think her talents were wasted upon you." 

"I know her talents exasperated me. I always con- 
nect her with Richard the Third, and Til tell you why. 
I was not doing any lessons one day, and she was teach- 
ing Damaris English history by question and answer — 
which is an exploded idea now, I think. Damaris couldn't 
remember. Miss Flint glared at her over the top of the 
book. *What can you tell me about Richard the Third?' 
she said, with a full stop between every word. Damaris 
looked awfully guilty.' She said he had a humpback. 
Miss Flint straightened hers, and said that was a matter 
of no consequence — she wanted to know about his cha- 
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racter. Damaris was perfectly and hopelessly ignoranl^ 
so Miss Flint had to tell her at last, which she did in 
Capital letters, and evidently enjoyed it — 'This King 
Waded To The Throne Through The Blood Of His 
Nearest Relations/ Damaris — she's awfully soft, you 
know — looked at her, fascinated, and said, *0h. Miss 
Flint!' Then I caught Miss Flint's eye, and I roared* 
She never forgave me." 

"Now you won't be surprised at my having such an 
esteem for her," Baldwin said, casually. "And, Rupert, 
if you turn round, you will perceive your pony-carriage 
standing at the end of the pier, and John making his 
way towards us." 

"Oh, bother!" said Rupert "I don't want to go." 

But Baldwin had risen, saying Rupert had sat in the 
open air long enough. 

"Well, let John carry the rugs, and you help me 
along," said Rupert, looking into his face, with what a 
deep and yearning devotion of expression Margaret could 
see for herself. A pang of something like jealousy, a 
sensation of being shut out into the cold, contracted her 
heart. 

Baldwin's answer was to raise Rupert from his half- 
lying position, and pass his arm round him, as John 
came up. The servant collected the rugs, camp-stools^ 
etc., and returned towards the carriage. Rupert stretched 
his lame foot towards the ground, with a twinge of pain. 
He caught more tightly at his friend's arm, and now 
Margaret saw why it was possible for Rupert to love 
Louis so devotedly, for the expression of compassion, of 
deep, if undemonstrative tenderness which overspread 
the young man's face was like the revelation of another 
nature. 

"My poor lad!" she heard him murmur. "Wait a 
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moment. You have sat too long, till you have got 
cramped." 

Yes, Rupert was in pain. He closed his eyes, and 
leaned his weary head against Louis's shoulder till the 
first stiffness had passed off; then he began slowly to 
hobble on. Margaret felt herself almost de trop^ but 
presently Rupert asked for her arm too, saying, as he 
slowly made his way, with his two supports, 

'*Why, when I have a few hours of ease and pleasure, 
do I have to pay for it in this way?" 

They came to the carriage. Baldwin helped Rupert 
in, and Margaret took the reins, feeling quite friendly 
towards Louis. But the transient amiability was destroyed, 
as he said with an ambiguous smile, 

"You have many accomplishments. Miss Percival — • 
singing and driving. Miss Flint could not drive at all.'' 

"I am sure I don't care what Miss Flint could or 
could not do. Good afternoon." 

They drove off. Rupert leaned back, looking very 
tired. Margaret asked him, was he not weary? 

"Yes, very," he answered, languidly. "But he sayi 
I ought to try and walk as much as I can. When he'd 
not here, and I feel very bad, sometimes I shirk it. But 
when he's there, I'd do it if I had to die for it." 

Margaret was silent, Rupert closed his eyes, and they 
did not exchange another word until they stopped at 
the door of the Grange. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
DRIFTING. 

Blackford grange was a quiet house enough, so far 
as company went; but, as Margaret soon found, the 
visitors, if few in number, were constant in their attach- 
ment — and they consisted chiefly of Louis Baldwin and 
John Mallabarr. Both these young men were bound to 
the lady of the house by no ordinary bonds of gratitude 
and kindness. Both revered in her that motherhood 
which for them had been so early lost. But though they 
came often to the house, they were seldom there to- 
gether, though they did occasionally meet, and when 
that happened, Margaret noticed that neither of them 
was so perfectly free and unconstrained as when they 
TRrere there alone. Owing to their respective hours of 
jduty and recreation, and to the distance of their re- 
spective homes from the Grange, it generally happened 
that John Mallabarr's visits were paid in the daytime, 
and tibose of Louis Baldwin in the evening. Mallabarr 
never failed, while he was in the country, to present 
himself three or four times a week at the Grange, while 
it was a rare thing for Louis to pass a day without 
calling. 

It was not unnatural — indeed it was the reverse 
which would have been unnatural — that Margaret Bar- 
rington should take considerable interest in these two, 
almost the only visitors who ever broke the monotony of 
the life there. The interest was strong, and she almost 



insensibly fell into a habit of watching them, and com- 
paring their characters. 

Given the common attributes, a love of all that was 
upright and honourable; truthfulness in theory and prac- 
tice; a high-minded love of all that was pure and of 
good report in the lives of men, and an equally high- 
minded contempt for what was base and low — ^which 
attributes characterized both Mallabarr and Baldwin — 
there could scarcely have existed two natures which 
were otherwise more antipathetic the one to the other, 
Baldwin was a student, was essentially retiring, and 
intensely reserved. His humour was of the perverse and 
C3mical kind, and delighted rather in confounding his 
enemies than in rejoicing with his friends. Not that he 
objected to the happiness of his friends. He liked it, 
but they must accept the fact of his being pleased at 
their prosperity without expecting him to express his 
joy, either effusively or otherwise. His was one of the 
natures which, while quite able to feel deeply, are so 
almost morbidly reticent that to express those feelings, 
whether of grief or joy, causes them a pain that is almost 
physical. With Mallabarr it was just the reverse. The 
one man's nature was expansive, that of the other re- 
served to a fault. Mallabarr's enthusiasm, when he felt 
it — and he often did feel it — broke forth, and must out, 
in words or actions. Baldwin concealed his as if it had 
been something to be ashamed of. Mallabarr was im- 
patiient, and loved to see immediate eff*ects — would give 
the coat off his back or the horse from under him if by 
so doing he could confer some instant good, or remove 
some insolent obstacle. Baldwin was slow and patient — 
would work laboriously towards a given end, and never 
lose sight of it. Mallabarr was apt to forget in a day 
or two things about which he had shown more excite- 
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ment than Louis could have shown concerning liie 
dearest and deepest wish of his life. Whea Margaiet 
knew them bolii better, she said that the impression 
which the presence and conversation — the Wesen, to use 
an untranslatable German phrase — of the one left, was 
like the sensation one experienced on beholding a high 
tide .on a sunny day, with a west wind blowing from the 
water. That left by the other, recalled <»ie's feelings — 
her feelings, at any rate — on standing beside some 
fathomless pool in a dark wood, on a still autumn even- 
ing. The simile was a not unapt one. Fortunately no 
one asked her whether her mind was of the order which 
prefers a still autumn pool or a rushing ocean tide. 

"They remind me often of the old rhyme about Till 
^nd Tweed, which I used to know when I was a boy," 
said Mr. Lascelles one day, when they had been talking 
about "the two lads," as he called them. 

"What rhyme was that?" asked Margaret. 

"Well, it ran something after this fashicm — 

**Said Tweed to Till, 
*Why rin ye so still?' 
Said Till to Tweed, 
'Though ye rin wi' speed, 
And I rin slaw, 
Yet, where ye droon ae mon, 
I droon twa.' " 

"Horrid!" said Margaret, shivering. 

"Oh, father! that is as much as to say that Louis is 
treacherous," exclaimed Rupert, hot and indignant. 

"Nothing of the sort, my lad! It was only that quiet 
Till was capable of giving a surprise, whereas the worst 
of Tweed was seen as it rushed swiftly by. But such 
discussions always give a garbled view of things." 

Margaret agreed, silently. 



From the first, Margaret seemed to fit into her posi- 
tion at the Grange as naturally as possible. Various 
reasons conduced to bring this about. Had the situation 
been any other than it was, it is almost certain that be- 
fore a fortnight was past, Margaret's disguise would have 
been over. With all her professed desire to see life as 
it was, from the poor governess point of view, my heroine 
would have been quite unable to put up with the se- 
condary place which a governess, pure and simple, must 
occupy. Mrs. Lascelles could not make enough of the 
woman who had wrought so wonderful a change in her 
sick and generally unhappy boy. Had Margaret been 
the most unpromising of young women in manners and 
appearance, the devoted mother would still have had no 
indulgence too great for her — ^no amount of consideration 
too much. But, being what she was — beautiful, charm- 
ing for an elderly lady as well as for a spoiled invalid 
boy, a refined gentlewoman in manner, and clever and 
agreeable socially — Margaret soon found herself more 
like a daughter of the house than anything else. With 
her Mrs. Lascelles felt none of the discomfort she had 
experienced before, in dealing with stiff and rigid Miss 
Flint, or with morbidly sensitive young ladies, who, if 
ever they were asked to perform some trifling service not 
in the schoolroom routine, thought they were being in- 
sulted. M(»:e than once she said to Margaret, 

"My dear, you are a friend indeed. I never can 
feel that you are anything else. You are my bene- 
factress, and I shall be for ever in your debt." 

On such occasions Margaret had an uncomfortable 

sense of being in a false position, but she had never yet 

discovered the courage necessary to extricate herself 

from it. For one thing, she found this kindness and 

.gratitu4e exceedingly sweet, and the sweeter in that 
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-there could be no question as to whether it was paid to 
herself or to her position. These people knew nothing 
of her position — of her fortune. The atmosphere of 
'flattery on the one hand, and of warning and suspicion 
on the other, in which she had been accustomed to live, 
seemed to melt away from her, and leave her at liberty 
to breathe a freer and purer air. She, Margaret Har- 
rington, had found a practical work in this life; she was 
of some use, of some solace to those who sorely needed 
help and comfort How long could such a state of 
things last if her true condition were known? Not a day 
— she knew it well. If she told Mrs. Lascelles the truth, 
that sensitive lady would be constantly distressing her- 
self — imagining that Margaret was detained against her 
will — that out of pure kindness she was sacrificing her- 
self and her pleasures to her and her boy. In every 
way it suited the young lady better to be known as 
Margaret Percival, governess of necessity, than as Mar- 
garet Barrington, rich and independent, playing at charity 
for a freak, and introducing herself into strange houses 
to gratify a whim. There was no longer any freak, or 
whim, or playfulness in the matter. As time went on, 
and Rupert grew more and more dependent on her, she 
grew more devotedly fond of him. From out all his 
"pale winter of misfortune" there gleamed sometimes 
such sunny rays, such tender, and sweet, and loveable 
traits, as to endear him to her daily more and more. 
She could not find it in her heart to speak of leaving 
him. He clung to her; even his bodily health had so 
revived under the influence of her companionship that 
she shrank from the idea of loosening such a bond. Yet 
she knew that it must sometime be loosened. Mean- 
time, she tried to avoid considering the question, and 
remained where she was, growing each day morp 
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lond of her surroundings, and to them more indispen^ 
sable. 

It has been said that John Mallabarr and Louis were 
constant visitors. Mallabarr called several times after 
his first visit, before leaving for town. On each of these 
occasions, whether by accident, or whether by design on 
his part, Margaret found herself alone with him. On 
each occasion he spoke to her more earnestly, less care- 
lessly than was his wont; on both occasions he spoke of 
topics which were not quite common-place, as if he did 
not care to bandy trivial words with her during the few 
minutes in which they were alone together. 

Once it was, "Does not your health suffer, Miss 
Percival, from being constantly with poor Rupert?" 

"Not in the least, I thank you. My health never 
was better." 

"Nor your spirits?" 

"No. I am not given to fits of depression. I have 
a congenial employment." 

"I think you are given to fits of goodness and self- 
sacrifice. No one who was not a woman, and a very 
good one, could find that employment congenial." 

"You quite over-rate what I do. Rupert's eyes, when- 
ever I approach him, brighten visibly. His whole being 
revives. Next to Mr. Baldwin, I have more influence 
over him than anyone in the world, I believe. What an 
extraordinary woman it would be who found no pleasure 
in these signs." 

^^Next to Mr. Baldwin. You make such sacrifices, 
and are then content to come next to someone else in 
the esteem of the person for whom they are made I" 
exclaimed Mallabarr, his dark eyes flashing upon her. 
^*I may be a cold man of the world — since you seem to 
think so little of it — but to me it seems as if, if anyone 
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showed such goodness to me, and I needed it, tny whole 
soul would go out in worship of her — of my benefactor^ 
whoever it might be," 

He spoke passionately, and Margaret looked grave* 
John Mallabarr had used such a tone towards her more 
than once. 

Another time — 

"To-morrow I go up to town, Miss Percival." 

"Indeed; for long?" 

"I have not the faintest idea. I know that when I 
am knocking about th^e in the glare and heitt, and 
talking inanities with those who are inane, I shall think 
many a time of this cool room, with the sea breeze 
ruffling the curtains, and you, with your arm acting as 
a pillow to Rupert's aching head; talking to him, or 
listening to him, or reading to him, and I shall wish I 
were as well employed." 

^I hard2y think that making your arm into a pillow 
for sick people is your sphere," said Margaret, an im 
voluntary smile breaking upon her face. 

"You think I shall be more congenially employed^ 
talking the inanities I spoke of?" he said, trying to 
speak lightly, but his smile was a forced one. 

"You quite mistake me," said Margaret, eamestlyi 
"I cannot imagine you talking inanities to anyone, Mr^ 
Mallabarr; and surely you wrong the ladies of whom 
you speak. People are not neoessarily inane because 
they go up to town for the season, and talk to their 
friends when they meet them there." 

"Perhaps not," said he, and his face had brightened^ 
Margaret noticed, from the very moment in which she 
had said she could not imagine him talking inanities. 
Margaret had received homage ere now, in many forms; 
She was too experienced not to know now that 
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MscUabaiT admired her, at least, and it was on that 
occasion that she first distinctly said to herself, **1 am 
very glad Mr. Mallabarr is going to Londcm, and I hope 
he will st^y there till the end of the season. I wish he 
might find some of those 'inane' ladies irresistibly 
fascinating, and would write and tell Mrs. Lascelles that 
he hoped soon to introduce to her the future Mrs. 
Mallabarr." 

John Mallabarr departed on the following day. It is 
%o be presumed that he found the inanity of those whom 
he met, more than he could endure, for he returned to 
Mallabarr Court in a f(»rtnight, and the reasons he 
alleged for such a short stay in the Metropolis seemed 
singularly wanting in cogency. 

During that fortnight Louis Baldwin was indubitably 
much oftener at the Grange than before. His dubious 
courtesy and sedate manners became in Margaret's mind 
an inseparable accompaniment to Rupert's devotion, 
giving to liieir intercourse a strange, pungent flavour, 
disagreeable enough at first, but becoming afterwards as 
greatly desired and appreciated as is caviare to him 
who has once acquired the taste for it Repeatedly she 
bad with Louis conversations, scenes, passages-of-arms 
even more vigorous than that which had taken place on 
the pier. They seldom met without disputing. Louis's 
intense reserve tormented Margaret; he always seemed 
to hold something back — a something which she could 
not define, and about which she indulged in ei^dles^ 
speculations and guesses, till at last a passionate, though 
unspoken, desire possessed her to leani this secret of his 
nature. If he only would reveal it, she was convinced 
it would be good and beautiful — as lovely as those 
cerulean hued roses which so many of us spend our 
lives in seeking. She ceased to think of Mallabarr; shQ 
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knew his strength and his weakness (she believed), but 
about Louis there was always the hint of some un-^ 
revealed power — some quality which, when the occasion 
offered, would spring into action and be grand. And to 
one of her nature this reserve force, this undisplayed 
side of the man's character, possessed an irresistible 
fascination. 

Her life became like a dream. She forgot how time 
passed. The occasional reminders she had of the out- 
side worid — letters from Miss Percival, from Mrs. Pierce^ 
from her faithful ally, Tom, who was willing for her sake 
to put himself even to the torture of writing a letter — ► 
all these came more as vexations than as pleasures^ 
She wanted no letters — she wanted no reminders of d 
world outside; she wanted to be allowed to drift on in 
peace, in this dreamy household (for they were all 
dreamers, more or less), with Rupert's eyes hanging on 
her as she knew they did, and his heart with them—^ 
with his mother's love encircling her also — with the 
Squire's hearty kindness and bluff gratitude: one day it 
took the shape of a present of a gorgeous black silk 
dress, and the remark that no woman in England better 
deserved such a garment, which gift embarrassed 
Margaret sorely. With all this, and with — yes, this was 
the core of the matter — ^Louis Baldwin's glance on their 
daily meeting, the clasp of his hand on her thrilling 
fingers, and the slow, measured, gentle tones of his soft 
voice, which to Margaret had more power to thrill and 
subdue than the most vigorous utterances of the most 
far-reaching tones. 

One afternoon, towards the end of June, Rupert, 
Margaret, and Louis sat alone in the schoolroom. Mrs. 
Lascelles had set off on one of her unfrequent rounds of 
afternoon calls, and had taken Damaris with her. Louis 
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tad lunched with them, and since their return to the 
schoolroom, had been busy explaining to Rupert, whose 
appetite for information was insatiable, some new geo- 
logical theory. They both listened with the deepest 
interest, while Louis piled books in different ways, so as 
to show the position of the strata of which he was 
speaking. Margaret rejoiced in the sweetness of the 
moment. The only thing about which she had ever 
heard Louis express any earnest desire, was, that he 
had only the means to forward certain branches of 
scientific inquiry, and she was thinking at this moment, 
**How I could help him! And how delightful it would 
be to do sol" Louis was on his knees on the floor, and 
Margaret lent a helping hand, holding up one book 
while he propped others against it. She leaned side- 
ways over a low chair in which she sat, and as they 
were all thus occupied, the door was opened, a footstep 
paused, and then a voice said, 

"I fear I disturb; is Mrs. Lascelles not in?" 
< Margaret started violently, changing colour. Not so 
Baldwin. 

"Holloa, Jack! is that you? I thought you were in 
London," he said, deliberately. 

"Mr. Mallabarr! I — I also thought you were in 
London," was all that Margaret found to say. 
• Mallabarr had paused on the threshold, his whip 
and hat in his hand. He looked the picture of a fine 
young English gentleman — proud, erect, and handsome: 
iut the smile which oftener than not relieved the dark- 
ness of his face, was absent. Something more like a 
•frown — still more like pain and distress — a disconcerted 
^expression sat upon his brow and looked from his eyes; 
his nostrils were a little dilated, his head thrown back. 
•Margaret had never seen him look like that, and the 
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expre^ion caused her much uneasiness; bat mastering 
her first embarrassment, she said, 

''Will you not come and sit down? It is true 
Mrs. Lascelles has gone out, but perhaps she will 
not be long, and she will be disappointed if she misses 
you." 

Mallabarr hesitated for a moment, looking at Mar* 
garet in a manner which she did not quite comprehend, 
and then said, almost reluctantly, 

'^Since I am here, I will wait a sh<»t time, at any 
rate." 

He laid hat and whip on a side table, pushed his 
fingers through his hair, and sat down beside Rupert's 
couch. 

"Well, old fellow, how are you going on?" he asked^ 
in a tone which sounded rather weary, and his sentence 
ended with a sigh. 

"Me — oh, just as usual," said Rupert, listlessly* 
"Studying geology, with the aid of books as strata. But 
what brings you back so soon? I thought you were so 
fond of London." 

He could not well have asked a question more un- 
grateful to the ears of the three grown-up perscms who 
were his companions. Mallabarr did not immediately 
answer. Margaret sat motionless, looking steadily forth 
from the window; but her heightened colour, which she 
could not control, annoyed herself, and was perfectly vi- 
sible to Louis Baldwin, though he appeared absorbed in 
further experimental combinations of imaginary moveable 
strata. At last John said, 

"I used to be fond of London, when I was young* 
Now every place bores me. I was bored to death there, 
so I came away." 

"I should think you^U be a blessed lot more bored 
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fiere,** answered Rupert, who was not too well-pleased at 
Mallabarr's return, and who spoke crossly. 

John laughed a little, and replied, 

''Perhaps I may be. If so, I can go somewhere 
else. I wonder you're not out of doors this fine after-* 



noon." 
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"We should be, if you weren't here — 

"Rupert!" cried Margaret 
< "Well, I mean. Miss Percival promised to go with me 
as soon as Louis had gone." 

"That is the first I have heard of such a promise," 
remarked Louis^ deliberately, while Margaret's face flamed 
again. "I'll take the hint, and high time I did go, too» 
I had no idea time had flown so fast" 

"It does go very fast in some places," said Malla- 
barr, throwing his head back, and intently studying the 
pattern of the coloured beams and mouldings on the 
ceiling. 

"Will you come too, or you'll continue to wait for 
Mrs. Lascelles?" asked Louis, and there might have been 
in his voice some accent not quite usual to it — a touch 
of sarcasm, or mockery, or some similar feeling. Malla- 
ban*, ususdly the most cheerily prompt and decided of 
men, seemed to find the said question somewhat difficult 
to answer, cleared his throat, gazed out of the window, 
and hesitated. Margaret, unable to sit still any longer 
while this veiled sparring was going on, had jumped up, 
carried off the books which strewed the floor, and was 
now employed, her back turned to the young men, in 
arranging the volumes in their places in a dwarf book- 
case. Louis stood tranquilly looking at Mallabarr, with 
something like the shadow of a smile hovering about his 
lips. Mallabarr caught the glance, and suddenly a frown, 
black as night, took possession of his brow. 
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"Since you are going, and Rupert is going out, 1 
think I shall go, too," he answered, coldly. 

"All right," said Louis; "only I have some papers to 
bring from the drawing-room. G<X)d afternoon. Miss Per- 
cival." ' 

"Good afternoon," replied Margaret, not even turning 
to look at him. 

Louis sauntered out. 

Mallabarr made a couple of steps across the room to 
the bookcase, and said, 

"Miss Percivall" 

She started, and let a book fall. They stooped si- 
multaneously to pick it up, and their hands met. His 
voice had become quite gentle when he spoke again. 

"Will you give my love to Mrs. Lascelles, and say I 
will do myself the pleasure of calling again some day 
soon? Tell her, please, that I got very tired of London, 
and came home." 

"I will tell her," said Margaret, whose face still wore 
a very troubled expression. 

"Have you been well — and happy?" he asked, in a 
low voice. 

"Yes, quite," answered Margaret; but she could not 
say, "Chiefly because you have been away." 

"I am glad of that Good afternoon, then. Will you 
not shake hands with me?" 

Silently, Margaret complied; and though she knew 
he was looking earnestly at her, she did not raise her 
eyes to his face. 

With a brief good afternoon to Rupert, he went out 
of the room, and soon he and Louis left the house to- 
gether. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
HEIRS AND HEIRESSES. 

It was about the middle of July that Mrs. Lascelles 
one day surprised Margaret by saying, "My dear, we 
ought to arrange about your holidays. You will want a 
holiday." 

Taken by surprise, Margaret had no plausible excuse 
at hand, and said, hastily, 

"Why, do you wi«h me to leave you, Mrs. Lascelles?" 

"Heaven forbid, my dear child! But you must wish 
to leave us — ^to have some change from this monotonous 
life." 

"That is just what I do not want," she answered, 
eagerly. "Perhaps towards Christmas I might take a 
holiday. At present, if you will believe me, I had much 
rather stay here, and Rupert would not like me to 

go." 

"None of us would like you to go. But your friends, 
your relations " 

"I have scarcely any relations, and no friends," an- 
swered Margaret, shrinking with extreme distaste from 
the idea of joining the Pierces, and having to run the 
gauntlet of their jocose comments and meaningless ba- 
dinage on the subject of her "whim." The idea of these, 
her precious friends, being talked over and laughed at 
by the Pierce family, was too terrible; while she turned 
with even greater unwillingness from the prospect of 
Beckbridge Abbey, enlivened by the society of the Misses 

Made or Marred, etc, 1 9 
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Percival, and with Maurice Biddulph hanging about 
somewhere in the near vicinity. 

"No," she continued; "let me remain here, if you do 
not object, at present. I can take a holiday at any time 
when opportunity offers." 

Mrs. Lascelles was only too glad to have the matter 
arranged thus. Margaret stayed, and reproached herself 
in secret for lacking the courage to go away and, as she 
^aid, "break the spell." She stayed, and the spell was 
allowed to wwk. 

The summer flew by; the months progressed, finding 
her still at Blackford Grange, still not having said any- 
thing decisive, or Gom<s to any conclusion as to what she 
would do, but less happy at the end of September than 
she had been in the middle of July: sometimes, indeed, 
very unhappy. Her circumstances were growing more 
and more complicated, and the secret spell and power 
wielded over her by one of the actors in her life's story 
paralyzed her judgment, her ^ense of duty, the com- 
mands of reason and justice. One person's cc«npany, 
and that of one alone, gave her uiunixed pleasure — that 
of Rupert For him, whatsoever she did or said was 
right, and ever would be. But she was unhappy about 
Mrs. Lascelles. She had grown to love her so dearly 
that the idea of telling her she had deceived her — even 
to her own advantage — ^was a thoroughly painful one: 
she had not yet summoned courage to do it. Strange to 
say, she was now most s^t her ease with Louis Baldwin 
—once she had been least so with him. She had ac- 
quired such boundless confidence in his character and 
nature, and judgment — she placed such implicit reliance 
on his rectitude, that the fact of his treating her with 
more geniality, more expansiveness than before, and with 
apparently uo suspicion^ set her heart at rest* She could 
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not account for the sensation. She felt as if Louis read 
her through — knew the best and the worst of her — she 
could not realize that it must be impossible for him to 
know the truth about her. The situation was a very un^ 
real, forced one, but Margaret lived on in it, and found 
it bearable. 

She found it bearable, as a rule. But there were 
times when it became almost intolerable. In the midst 
of the dream in which her time floated away, one figure 
stood out with a terrible reality; one fact forced itself 
relentlessly upon her. She tried to stave off the ad- 
mission of it, even to herself; sometimes she succeeded 
in forgetting it for a time, but in the actual presence of 
John Mallabarr it would not be staved off, would not be 
denied. He was gentle with her, she knew, gentle and 
calm, but his nature was still the same. He was hot- 
tempered, fiery and impulsive, he was in love with her, 
and would, man-like, sooner or later break down the 
puny little barriers she strove to erect between them, 
would demolish them with one stroke of his hand; would 
put his question and have his answer. The prospect of 
that "sooner or later" hung over her spirits like a 
nightmare; the more terrible because she could per- 
fectly appreciate him for what he was; because she 
could find in him no shadow of meanness nor un- 
generosity, nothing that was not manly, good, and ad- 
mirable. She could comprehend that he was, taken all 
in all, a finer man than Louis Baldwin, because his 
noble traits were spontaneous; while even the strong 
points of Louis's character arose out of a kind of per- 
versity. He seldom cared for anything much until he 
found it was difficult to learn, or to get, or to do; and 
then let come what might, it must be his, he must have 
it, do it, get it, and the mor^ tb^ pbstacles in the course, 

19* 
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the more doggedly he persisted in removing them. 
Margaret knew it: she knew that with John Mallabarr 
kindness and chivalrousness were spontaneous things, 
while with Louis, generosity of conduct often resulted 
from deliberate calculation, not of profit, but of what it 
was right, and good, and just to do. Mallabarr always 
knew it by instinct, and did it with joy. She knew it, 
but she might have said of Louis, as Aurora Leigh's 
lover said of her — 

"I care not to maintain 
A thousand women have not larger eyes. 
Enough that she alone has looked at me 
With eyes that, large or small, have won my soul?" 

She was liot happy in anticipating the day when 
John Mallabarr should burst the bonds of etiquette, and 
demand to know why she could not love him. 

Meantime the account of the days which passed be- 
tween July and September may be omitted. They were 
monotonous in their very swiftness of passage. The 
summer that year was a long and glorious one. They 
almost lived out of doors, so much so, that Margaret 
grew, by long intimacy, quite accustomed to the uncanny 
garden, and loved above everything to stand on the grey 
stone bridge, looking upwards towards the house, behind 
which the sun used to set gorgeously, throwing a curious, 
unearthly light, like that neither of night nor day, on all 
things around. Rupert was unusually well; he had no 
more sudden, painful attacks; he began to walk a little 
more, and, supported by Margaret and Louis, had even 
hobbled down to the aforesaid bridge and back. They 
trusted that by some such means, his superstitious dread 
of the spot might be overcome, but the experiment did 
not turn out happily. He turned pale and trembled as 
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he looked at the rushing water careering, noisy and 
clear, over its brown, pebbly bed. 

"Let me go away!" he said. "Of course I can't re- 
member anything about when it happened, but I know 
my life was ruined at this bridge. Some people cross 
the Rubicon early. I hate the place." 

Margaret remembered that on the day of her arrival 
she had whispered to herself that that was her Rubicon, 
and she began to think she had been right. At least, 
never again could life be to her as it once had been, 
never, since the moment of first crossing that little 
bridge. 

They took him away, and for the future they took 
care that when he walked out it should be behind the 
house, on the western side of the garden. The begin- 
ning of October was gusty and wet They had to stay< 
indoors. Rupert's health drooped again, and he was ill. 
Margaret was in close attendance upon him, for he 
would hardly endure her out of his sight. His pain and 
wretchedness not taught, but called forth the heavenly 
patience and pity which lay in her deep woman's heart. 
She grudged him no time, no care, no weariness. She 
was repaid when at last his head found rest on her 
breast, when he pressed his quivering lips upon her 
hand, and brokenly murmured, "Margaret, how did I live 
without you? Surely I must have felt, without knowing 
it, that you were coming to me." 

John Mallabarr had been called to town again on 
business, only for a few days, certainly, but his absence 
gave Margaret a respite, released her from the pressure 
of her heaviest apprehension. She had grown absolutely 
to dread the sight, two or three times a week, of his 
brown hunter "Cossack," and his scarlet coat, as he 
trotted up the drive, and across the bridge,, while they 
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sat in the drawing-room, when it was twilight; to dread 
his entrance five minutes afterwards, his bending over 
Mrs. Lascelles, to kiss her hand, and ask if she could 
spare him a cup of tea after the da3^s run. Then there 
were the incidents of the hunting field to be discussed. 
If the Squire came in at the same time it was still worse, 
for he was a mighty hunter, and loved to expatiate upon 
the day's doings, and in such a case Margaret inevitably 
found Mallabarr beside her, asking some question, trifling, 
perhaps, in itself, but with the low voice and the eloquent 
eye which mean anything but trifling. At last he had 
gone away, and she was thankful. 

"It has been said that she had a foolish, unreason- 
able idea that Louis had penetrated all her disguises; 
that, reserved himself, and hating to besiege the reserve 
of others, he had said nothing on the subject. She had 
an idea that he knew, and that she was in his power. 
She was one day rudely disillusioned. 

Louis had called one morning and remained for 
lunch, during which meal Mrs. Lascelles said, 

"Mrs. Pierrepont is going to bring her niece to see 
me this afternoon. Miss Beckenham; you must see her, 
Margaret They say she has a splendid voice. Perhaps 
we shall prevail upon her to sing. And I have heard 
much of her beauty: she was quite one of the reigning 
belles this season, John Mallabarr said. I asked him 
why he had not allowed her to reign in his heart, and 
the silly fellow seemed quite annoyed." 

Margaret, feeling Louis's eyes intently fixed upon her 
face, and miserable in the knowledge of who did reign 
in John Mallabarr's heart, stammered out, 

"Is — is she rich, this Miss Beckenham?" 

"Quite the heiress of her part of the world," said 
Mr. Lascelles. "Louis, you'd better stay and have a look 
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at her," he added, bluntly and unconsciously. "She 
might be a good spec." 

"For me, do you mean? As how?'^ 

"As a wife, of course." 

Louis laughed a little. 

"I have seen Miss Beckenham," said he, "and done 
homage to her^ from afar. I can imagine her look of 
superb astonishment if anyone suggested such an idea 
to her; and how she would put up her eyeglass to an- 
nihilate me and my old brown house. She is wonder- 
fully handsome, and lofty withal. But if I admired her. 
ten times more than I do, there's her immense fortune, 
an insuperable obstacle." 

"Pooh!" said the Squire. 

"To me," pursued Louis, drinking some claret, "there 
is something unutterably vulgar in the very phrase, 'Oh, 
he did well! he married an heiress.' I think such mar- 
riages degrading." 

"To whom, man or wife?" asked the Squire. 

"Both." 

"There may be something vulgar in the phrase," 
said Mr. Lascelles, with a tolerantly good-natured laugh. 
"As for there being anything vulgar in the thing, let me 
refer you to the head of my own table, eh, Bessie?" He 
looked affectionately towards his wife, and added, "You 
talk high-flown bosh, Louis. If my wife there, had had 
not a stiver, do you suppose I should have cared for 
her one jot the less? Why, heaven bless her I she could 
have wound me round her little finger, whatever she 
had been. And seeing that she had a decent income 
of her own, would you have had me tear my own heart 
and hers, to pieces, because I couldn't rise beyond her 
money?" 
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"My dear, you do speak so strongly!" she expdstti* 
lated, smiling. 

"That's a different case," said Louis. "I know Mrs. 
Lascelles had a fortune, but you had one still larger. 
Provided my wife's money were not more than my 
own— — ." 

"Pooh! As if you could lay down hard and fast 
rules for any such case! Suppose yourself in love with 
a woman, and a good woman. You find she has three 
times as much money as you have. What then?" 

"I should be very sorry," said Louis, deliberately, 
"but I should feel obliged to put on my hat, and wish 
her good morning. Such marriages are too unequal 
Besides, a man is wrong to lay himself open to even the 
possibility of being considered an adventurer." 

"Adventurer! What you mean is, that your wife might 
sometimes expect to have a say of her own in things, 
and whenever that happened you would feel as if you 
were playing second fiddle, and you couldn't endure it 
Bouh, my dear boy! As I said before, it's all bosh." 

"I believe I admitted that it was a crotchet. We are 
all liable to crotchets, and very much at the mercy of 
our subjective sensations." 

"Subjective sensations be hanged! It depends on 
warmth of heart. I say, if your love for a woman can't 
rise superior to her money, why, a good riddance for 
her, that's all!" 

Baldwin merely laughed a little. "It is evident we 
do not agree," said he. 

That afternoon Margaret, sitting apart, vaguely heard 
Louis and Rupert talking, without knowing what they 
^aid, or meant . . 

"John Mall^barr WQuld uev^r bold sugb ^ cold, hor- 
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ribte creed/' she said to herself. "Why do I submit 16 
these humiliations? Why do I not shake myself free of 
this hallucination, for I am sure it is an hallucination? 
Such things do not betray a generous mind. Oh, no. 
And yet, whenever he looks at me, or speaks to me, I 
forget all that. Am I obliged to choose the best? . . . , 
Why cannot I always bear in mind that he admits no 
one to his heart and confidence as comrade and equal? 
It is dreadful! I will shake off this enchantment, and 
tell all to Mrs. Lascelles. She will be kind. I can trust 
her. As for the rest, I must try to face it. It will be 

a dreadful wrench if it does not turn out as as 

well it does not matter. It must be done." 

Thus she sat meditating for a long time until Bald- 
win's voice startled her. He was seated beside her, and 
said, 

"Will you promise me to go out to-morrow, no matter 
what the weather may be? You have been keeping in- 
doors too much, and it is telling upon you. When I say, 
go out, I mean that you must take a walk. You want 
some exercise and fresh air." 

"I — ^yes, oh yes! I will go out to-morrow, sometime," 
she answered, looking at him with a startled expression. 
Louis must have seen the hollows in her face — her pale 
cheeks, and her eyes which looked unnaturally large and 
dark, and melancholy. No doubt he saw them — whether 
he put down the cause of the change entirely to her 
close attention upon Rupert, and confinement to the 
house, it is impossible to say. 

"I have been talking to Rupert," he went on. "I have 
told him that even from a selfish point of view, his best 
policy is to release you fi*om him now and then, for that 
if b^ doesn't W9 shs^U have you laid up, and you will 
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have to gd atray for a ehaiige. How would you like 
that?" 

Margaret gained ait him almost breathlessly. **I ant 
right," she thought. "He knows or guesSes something.'^ 
Aloud she said, hastily, "Not at all," and Louis, with a 
slow look, and a half-smile left her. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
MISS PERCIVAL'S EKCEEDING GREAT REWARD. 

On the breakfast table, on the following morning, 
Margaret found a letter for herself; and when she looked 
at the envelope she knew that the letter came from the 
genuine Marion Percival. She opened it, feeling but a 
languid curiosity as to its contents; but soon, despite her- 
self, she grew interested in it. 

"My dear Miss Barrington, — It is long since I heard 
from you, and I have several times thought of writing to 
you; but I felt assured that if you were ill, or had left 
Blackford Grange, I should have heard of it, and I de- 
layed. Now, however, I have some news to communicate 
to you, and I feel I must not postpone writing any longer. 
I little thought, when you made your kind and generous 
offer to me and my sister, to what results it would lead. 
I have to thank you for a great many things, and in- 
directly for what, it seems, will be my life's happiness. 

"I told you some time ago that Mr. Biddulph had 
several times visited the Hall, and that while there he 
was in many ways very kind to Fanny and me. In the 
beginning of October he came to make a longer stay, for 
the hunting. We saw, or rather see, a great deal of him, 
for he is still at home, and the other day he asked me 
to be his wife. I confess that I had always admired Mr. 
Biddulph exceedingly, from the very first time I saw him 
at Mrs. Pierce's house, and since I have seen so much 
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of him here my admiration has grown to a warmer feel- 
ing. I think he is so admirable in every way — such a 
polished gentleman" (Margaret gasped) — "and at the 
same time such a clever, intellectual man. It may be a 
fond dream of mine, but I think he is perfect, and made 
for a woman to love and look up to." 

(Margaret's feelings at this juncture overflowed; she 
uttered an almost passionate "Bah! that fop!" which 
caused Damaris to inquire what was the matter with her.) 

"It makes me so happy that he has chosen me; it 
shows his noble, disinterested nature, because I had so 
little claim to be chosen, so few attractions for a man 
like him. But he says that attraction and repulsion are 
things impossible always to be logically accounted for." 

("That is true. Good Heavens! to think of that man 
finding a worshipper!" thought Margaret.) 

"You will be able to understand my feelings, and I 
will not weary you by enlarging upon them. We are to 
be married very soon, as he wishes for no delay, and his 
wishes are law to me. You will come to our wedding, 
dear Miss Barrington, I hope, and so add a final kindness 
to the long list you have already conferred upon me. I 
must thank you once again for tiie great happiness which 
has been procured for me by you and no other, and beg 
you to believe me, very sincerely yours, 

"Marion Percival." 

Margaret was forced to put this letter in her pocket 
and attend to other things till the afternoon. She had 
also a second letter to read — one from Laura, who had 
likewise heard the news, and who wrote in a strain of 
passionate indignation against that designing little wretch, 
Miss Percival. She made the engagement a pretext to 
Virge Margaret v^heipentljr ^d ?ilmQ§t ingoherently tQ 
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come back to them — "return to your friends, and all will 
be forgiven," Margaret thought, with a sardonic smile. 
Indee(i Mrs. Pierce's letter expressed, and almost said, 
"You have made such a mess of your affairs hitherto — 
you have let such a splendid chance go by — you have 
delivered over such a noble bird in the hand into the 
dutches of a little adventuress whom you ought to have 
disdained — ^you have acted altogether so wildly and un- 
reasonably — that the only, the least, thing you can do 
is to return to me, and let me take you in hand for the 
future." 

It was this spirit which infuriated Margaret, Laura's 
determined maintenance of the proposition that Margaret 
would gladly have married Biddulph if he had given 
her the chance of doing so, maddened her, for she re- 
garded him with even more contempt than was neces- 
sary. One of the most irritating of the small annoyances 
of this life consists in having often to submit, with ter- 
rible inward chafings, while one's best friends and well- 
wishers make mountains out of molehills, persist in re- 
garding this person or that circumstance as of paramount 
importance, and insisting that their victim thinks with 
themselves. What girl of any intelligence has not been 
at some time or other of her life tormented by being 
teased about some man who is supremely indifferent to 
her, inferior to her, and with whose attentions she is 
supposed to be agreeably flattered? Such, in an inten- 
sified degree, was Margaret's case now. So far from 
inducing her to think of returning to Laura, that lady's 
letter begot in Margaret's mind an obstinate determina- 
tion of another and an opposite nature. 

"I will go to Beckbridge," she decided. "I will tell 
Mrs. Lascelles all. I will show Laura that I despise her 
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vulgar ideas, for I will take my own place as mistress of 
my own house, and Marion Percival shall be married 
from there as if she were my own sister. That is what 
I will tell Laura when I answer the letter." 

This was all she had time to decide in her own mind 
before going to Rupert and giving up her morning to 
him. It was not until afternoon that she was free. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
"I AM she!" 

After lunch, Margaret waited a short time. She 
felt a longing to be alone, and with that longing came 
the remembrance of Louis's directions about going out, 
and her promise to obey them. She put on her walking 
things and set out, although the afternoon was grey and 
unpromising, and the sky lowering and full of sullen 
clouds, which might be laden with anything from the 
"gentle dew from heaven," to the sleet or snow which 
mean "winter and wild weather." 

She knew all the country roads well, by now, and, 
absorbed in reflections upon the news she had received 
this morning, and revived by the fresh, though cold, air, 
she insensibly wandered on into the country until she 
was a mile or two away from the Grange, on a high, 
distant, upland road. She was reflecting eagerly upon 
her two letters — upon snatches of both of them which 
would keep recurring to her mind, like some importunate 
air which would not depart. She felt an odd mingling 
of swisations — pleasure and pain: pain that it should be 
supposed that the engagement was in an3rway a disap- 
pointment to herself; pleasure that Miss Percival was 
well and suitably and agreeably provided for. 

"For I suppose she considers it a suitable provision," 
she thought, with a strong tinge of contempt mingling 
in her pleasure. Then the contempt, bom partly of ir- 
ritation, partly of indignation, found its way out, took the 
upper hand, 
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"They are well matched," she thought. "Worshipper 
and worshipped, master and servant. ^He was ordained 
to call, and I to come,' and all that kind of insipidness. 
Oh, I feel degraded to think that one of my sex should 
be found' looking up to that man as her heroV^ Her 
cheeks flamed, her eyes flashed. "Women, then, deserve 
the things that are said of them. * Formed for a woman 
to love and look up to.' Why, I wonder? And it was 
but the other day that he wanted me to love and look 
up to him. What a model of constancy and stability? 
I suppose this is to punish me. Laura thinks I am 
punished too. Pshaw! Everyone who knows anything 
about us will laugh at the idea that Marion has been 
raised over my head, and will pity (or rejoice in) my 
disappointment. It is galling for a mundane soul like 
mine; but I will answer it in the only way in which it 
can be answered. I must take my place, and she must 
be married from my house, as if she were my dearest 
friend." 

Margaret found a ray of satisfaction in this resolution. 
It pleased her to think of acting with Portia-like magni- 
ficence — of repaying "the petty debt" thrice over, of 
heaping coals of fire upon the heads of those who sought 
to put her to confusion. For she knew that Miss Percival, 
though so studiously grateful, triumphed, and triumphed 
with a great joy. She knew that Maurice Biddulph al- 
lowed Miss Percival to triumph, allowed her to imagine 
that she had won him firom Margaret, secure that the 
latter would never, under any provocation, reveal the fact 
that she had refused him and laughed at him to boot. 

It was here that Margaret's chivalry came out It 
was her ability to act in this manner which Tom Pierce 
vaguely meant when he said that Margaret "could not 
sneak." She was furious at the false position in whigh 
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she found herself. But to write to Laur^ and say, "Be 
silent, for the man whom you think I have lost, I refused 
to take;" to send a suave epistle to Miss Percival, hint- 
ing that her lord had not been so disinterested always 
as he seemed now — to do these things never entered 
her head. She wanted her revenge. She was a fight- 
ing animal, and was not given to offering the right cheek 
when the left had been smitten. Simply, she revenged 
herself in a different manner from that which would re- 
commend itself to many women. 

Two cold splashes on her cheek at last aroused her 
from her eager reverie. She looked up. It was twilight 
The sea, which when last she had consciously glanced 
in its direction, had been visible, grey and livid, afar off 
on her right hand, was now completely hidden by the 
gathering dusk, and by a thick grey mist, one of those 
raw seafogs which infest the east coast, and plague its 
inhabitants. Rain-drops were falling. The wind lifted 
its voice now and again, in a mournful moan; a storm 
was at hand, and it behoved her instantly to retrace her 
steps imless she wished to be overtaken by mirk night 
and the unpropitious elements. She had no umbrella, 
but a long, dark, tweed cloak with a hanging hood, and 
a sofl, rough-weather hat. 

She turned, and found the wind driving sideways 
from the north-east Bending her head, and with her 
cloak fluttering aroimd her, she walked homewards, and 
as the wind was nearly in her teeth she heard no sounds 
behind her, and was unconscious that anyone was near, 
until horse's hoofs paused absolutely beside her, and 
Louis Baldwin's voice said, 

"Miss Percival, you take a constitutional with the 
same energy that characterizes all the rest of your pro- 
ceedings." 

MwU or Marred, tic. 20 
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She raised her face, startled, but sombre still with 
the thoughts that filled her mind, and said, 

"Good evening! The storm is upon me, )rou see. 
But don't let me keep you. Ride on, pray." 

"Most certainly not," he answered, and dismounting 
quickly, he slipped the bridle over his arm, and suited 
his pace to hers. 

"Rupert is better to-day?" he asked, and then for 
the first time, she noticed something peculiar in his tone 
— a curt abruptness which it was long since he had used 
towards her. 

"Yes, thank you," she replied, almost mechanically. 
The darkness gathered more rapidly; the drops were 
falling faster. "The storm is upon me," Margaret had 
said. Her words were about to be fulfilled, and that to 
the uttermost. His next question was, 

"What induced you to go so far on such a threaten- 
ing day?" 

"Because I wished to be alone, and hardly noticed 
where I was going. I was thinking of something I heard 
about this morning." 

"Indeed. Oddly enough, I also had some news this 
morning, which has occupied my thoughts a great deal." 

"Had you? That is a curious coincidence." 

"Yes. I will tell you what my news was. Of course 
you will use your own discretion about confiding yours 
to me. I had a letter from a man who was a fellow- 
student of mine at Paris. He told me that a former 
acquaintance of ours — a very slight acquaintance, Maurice 
Biddulph, by name — had just got engaged to be mar- 
ried." 

"Indeed!" said Margaret, faintly, her heart sinking, 
and surprise overcoming her, at the tone he was taking. 

"Yes, and what makes the coincidence still more 
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ifemarkable is, that he is engaged to a lady whose sur- 
name is the same as your own — a Miss Marion Percival." 

"Oh!" 

"Did you ever hear of Mr. Biddulph, or of that Miss 
Perdval?" 

"Yes." 

"You may even have known them, perhaps?" 

"Yes, I know them very well." 

"Miss Percival may be related to you?" 

"Not in the least." 

"That is curious. She has been staying at the house 
of a friend, it seems, dose to where A&. Biddulph lives. 
The lady who owns the house is called Miss Barrington 
— ^Margaret Barrington." 

"Yes, I know. I am Margaret Barrington!" 

"From the moment after finishing my friend's letter, 
I felt sure of that, since I was quite certain you were 
not Miss Ferdval. You are the Miss Barrington who is 
a great heiress, and who recently came of age; the 
young lady whose freaks are as unaccoimtable as her 
beau^ is great, and whose determination to carry out 
her freaks is so strong as to override all obstades and 
scruples; who does not consider means in the least, so 
long as she gains her ends." 

"She may be all that, for anything I care. I am 
she!" replied Margaret, lifting her head to its utmost 
height; maddened more by his tone than his words, and 
looking superb in her defiance. Since that was the tone 
he chose to take, let him! She was glad he had 
initiated it at once, before she had stooped, or uttered 
one word of excuse. None should be extorted from her 
now. She would brave it all out to the bitter end, and 
if he, to use Mr. Lascelles' expression, chose to "tear 
her heart to pieces," his own should be riven asunder 
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at the same time; for even now, in the gathering twi- 
light, she saw that as he looked searchingly at her after 
his last words, his face was pale as death; his eyes 
sought hers with an earnestness not free from wistful- 
ness. As she looked at him she felt that she loved 
him, intensely, that whether he were the worst or the 
best of these three suitors, he was the one who alone 
had won her. She loved him, but — she thought of Miss 
Percival and her lord and master — not with the love 
that will be trampled under foot, or rebuked unheard, 
or accused unjustly. Perhaps Louis had forgotten — 
perhaps with all his cleverness, he had never yet found 
out, that with a few tender words, a whispered inquiry, 
"had I anything to do with your remaining here?" he 
might have led her whither he would, might have heard 
from her lips whatsoever confessions he desired; but 
that in answer to such words as he had already uttered, 
she would make her face as of stone, would harden 
her heart like brass, and out of sheer grief and pain 
would let contempt and defiance run riot Be that as 
it may, he had taken his part and committed himself; 
and with the extraordinary fatuousness characteristic of 
a man in such a crisis, he now proceeded to make bad 
worse by saying, 

"I will not deny that I have for some time been 
convinced that you were not the person you represented 
yourself to be, but I have respected your disguise under 
the impression that some great need, or some great sor- 
row " 

"Or something discreditable, perhaps. Go on, pray!'* 

"Some great need or some great sorrow might have 

driven you to assume it But when I got my friend's 

letter this morning, the names, the circumstances, many 

things which I had forgotten, came rushing to my 
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memory. I felt almost overwhelmed, but I could not 
doubt that my conclusion was right. Far from your 
being in want or sorrow, you are, by your own confession, 
rich, independent — ^you have plenty of friends " 

"That is not true. No one ever heard me say that 
I had plenty of friends. If I had had friends whom I 
could have trusted " ' 

She stopped abruptly, angry with herself for descend- 
ing to the semblance of an explanation. 

"Nothing can do away with the fact that you have 
used this deceit originally, not from any high or holy 
motives, but simply to amuse yourself — to pass the 
time." 

"For a lark, as schoolboys say. Yes, it was exactly 
for that reason that I did it, and because all toy friends 
said I must not. Well?" 

"Such things are not done with impunity. You may 
not have counted the cost, but it has yet to be paid — to 
the uttermost farthing." 

"What cost, I wonder?" 

"While you have been amusing yourself, others have 
been engaged in anything but amusement You have 
allowed two men whom you have seen almost daily to 
fall in love with you, under your very eyes, and you 
have not attempted to undeceive them." 

Margaret trembled suddenly. She had no time to 
rejoice — no time to wonder; for he went on, in a hard, 
business-like tone, 

"You have given me a lesson which I shall never 
forget. Its effects will go with me to my grave. A 
woman who goes about with a lie in her right hand 
loses all glamour for me. No doubt it is a matter of 
great indifference to you; when you are tired of Foul- 
haven, you will go away and amuse yourself elsewhere, 
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As to poor Jack Mallabarr — well, an obscure surgeon 
like myself and his feelings cannot trouble you — but let 
me call your attention to the fact that, from a worldly 
point of view, there might be worse matches than one 
with John Mallabarr. Some day you will have to an- 
swer him when he puts a question to you. He is a 
careless fellow in many ways, but he is far, far too good 
for a selfish woman to make sport of, and he has been 
hard hit by you." 

Margaret laughed in her bitterness, and said in her 
haste, 

"He may be hard hit, for aught I care, and you 
too. Since I came to Blackford CJ?:ange, my mission 
has been to make poor Rupert Lascelles' life less of a 
burden to him, and I hope I have succeeded. As for 
you and Mr. Mallabarr, neither of you can say that I 
ever uttered a word, or looked a look, or raised a finger, 
with the object of attracting the affections of either of 
you. My conscience is clear. And as we are here at 
the Grange gates, I will wish you good evening. No, 
not a step further, unless you wish to insult me. I prefer 
to go alone." 

With the slightest possible bend of the head, she 
entered the garden, and lefl himi standing outside in 
the dripping rain, his elbow propped against his horse's 
shoulder, to recover from the drenching he had received, 
as best he might. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

'*A mourning or a funeral, 
A wedding or a festival. " 

One afternoon, close upon Christmas, Margaret Bar- 
rington sat by herself in her drawing-room at Beck- 
bridge Abbey and abandoned herself to her reflections, 
which were of anything but an agreeable nature. 

It was a cold', dark day. Winter had set in early, 
after a short and stormy autumn. A hard, black frost 
had bound the earth in fetters of iron. The sky was 
like a mournful grey pall; footsteps rang on the hard 
earth; and skaters in warm, bright costumes thronged 
all the available ponds. Margaret was in no out-door 
attire. She was just then adorned with a splendour and 
in a festive style which ill accorded with the hour of 
the day or with her own frame of mind. A dress of 
velvet and satin, costly lace falling about her neck and 
wrists, jewels on her bosom, bracelets on her arms — all 
betokened that some festivity either had happened or 
was about to come off. Indeed, that which had taken 
place that morning had been a wedding — ^Marion Per- 
cival's wedding, which Margaret had resolved should be 
from her house. 

She had carried out her resolution. The bride had 
been only too pleased to be married with Mai from 
Miss Barrington's house. The bridegroom had displayed 
no unwillingness. Perhaps he had felt somewhat at 
Miss Barrington's mercy; he could not have quite for* 
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gotten a scene which had taken place between him and 
her, one night in May, by the light of the stars and of 
the Chinese lanterns, in Mr. Pierce's garden. Be that 
as it may, he had yielded, with every appearance of 
good grace; and the wedding had been a brilliant, if a 
small one; and though Marion Percival had looked very 
pretty, very charming, and very pensive in her bride's 
attire, Margaret Barrington had looked every inch the 
Lady of the Manor, the splendid hostess, the first lady 
of the occasion. The bride and bridegroom had started 
on their travels almost immediately after the wedding 
breakfast Margaret was not giving any evening party, 
and the last of the not very numerous guests had de- 
parted scarcely half an hour ago. The invalid Miss Per- 
cival had gone to her room to rest, and was not likely 
to appear again that evening. 

Margaret had one other visitor — Tom Pierce, namely 
— ^who had come to spend his Christmas holidays with 
her, since she declined to spend hers with his father 
and mother and their family at Irkford. Tom was at 
that moment out-of-doors. After having made a second 
and a highly successful speech at the wedding break- 
fast, he had hastened out, and was now disporting him- 
self on one of the ponds before spoken of, and was not 
likely to return to the house until the irresistible man- 
dates of hunger should summon him to dinner. 
^*' Miss Barrington had left Blackford Grange two days 

after her bitter quarrel with Louis Baldwin. Until now 
she had contrived to keep herself so busy — so con- 
stantly occupied as to leave no time to give to reflections 
upon the past. Now, in a moment of sudden loneliness 
— perhaps also of unguardedness — it all rushed sud- 
denly over her; how she had gone into the house on 
tbat mis^rabl^ afternoon, after parting froii\ Louis, b^d 
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scarce waited to have her wet things removed in her 
impatience to see Mrs. Lascelles, and tell her all, im- 
ploring that lady to forgive her, if not for her own sake, 
then for Rupert's. She had told Mrs. Lascelles of her 
weary and dissatisfied life amidst her uncongenial sur- 
roundings; she told, without revealing names, of Maurice 
Biddulph's offer to her, and how its coldness, and his 
evident desire to have her because she was a desirable 
heiress and a woman of position, rather than the wo- 
man l^e loved, had turned her heart cold, had roused 
her into cynicism, had made her repel him and mock 
him. How she had come to the Grange, ill at ease 
with the whole world, and her entire lot, and how Mrs. 
Lascelles' first words had fallen graciously on her ears; 
how she had found there love and peace, and had 
known that the love was for herself, and that the peace 
arose from untrammelled intercourse with noble and un- 
selfish natures. "I could not give it up," Margaret had 
said. "I could not break the spell. Send me away if 
you likel Blame me; I cannot reproach you if you do. 
But try to forgive me, for Rupert's sake." 

Mrs. Lascelles would have succumbed to that appeal, 
hid it been needed, but it was not. She clasped Mar- 
garet in her arms, called her her child, her dear daughter, 
her self-sacrificing benefactress. Even in the midst of 
her pain the girl had the consolation of this deep and 
disinterested regard. In explaining to Mrs. Lascelles, in 
trying to account for her sudden grief and violent agita- 
tion, Margaret had unwittingly revealed more than she 
had intended — had hesitated a little, and had then, 
with anguish that she could not conceal, related what 
had passed between her and Louis. She had told Mrs. 
Lascelles of h^ amazement at his hardness and narrow* 
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ness, of her own indignation, and had said she could 
never see him again. Mrs. Lascelles had been a little 
puzzled, wondering at Louis's hard and ungenerous 
words. At last she had said, 

"He is a perverse natute, Margaret, but he loves 
you. I taxed him with it once, and he could not deny 
it He would not confess it, because he is so intensely 
reserved, but he could not look at me and deny it And 
if he does love you, he will never care for anybody else. 
He must have been terribly cut up to have said such 
things to you. You must remember how strongly les 
dSfauts de ses qualHis come out I have often lectured 
him upon his morbid pride and sensitiveness. The shock 
of iinding you rich and independent when he thought 
you poor and under the necessity of concealing even 
your name, has been too much for him.^ 

"It must remain too much for him then," Margaret 
had said. "I shall never even speak to him again until 
lie has £^ologized to me — which he never will. I sup- 
pose you mean, dear Mrs. Lascelles, that if I had in reality 
been a poor, destitute governess, who would have owed 
everything to him — home, and love, and position, every- 
thing — he would have married me, sure that he must 
always have been first, that he, at any rate, would be 
under no obligation — would never have to stoop and say, 
'Thank you.' But when he found that in a worldly 
point of view 1 was the more important of the two — ^that 
he would have had to change his way of life, his stand- 
ing, everyliiing, and all because of his wife. Ahl it is 
horrible! He gives me credit for no magnanimity, no 
greatness of heart; he cannot trust me; he turns upon 
me, reproadies me, sneers sarcastically at my follies 
(which I know are innumerable, and every one of which 
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I would have crushed to please a generous man, who 
loved me), and uses a tone towards me to which I would 
not submit from the best and wisest man in the world. 
Is not that the plain English of it?" 

"I fear it is. But you must not be too hard upon 
him. You must forgive him." 

"I will shake hands with him when he apologizes to 
me — ^not before. As for forgiving him — no! I will not 
forgive a man who wants a cringing spaniel for his wife, 
and who loses his temper when he finds the woman he 
has thought of distinguishing is not a spaniel. He shall 
respect my individuality, or I will never notice him 
again." 

Mrs. Lascelles had not tried to shake this determina- 
tion. Perhaps she hoped fcM- time to move it; perhaps 
she considered that Louis's hardness deserved punish- 
ment There had been a heart-breaking parting be- 
tween Margaret and Rupert, who wept and would not 
be comforted. Sobbing, he had said to Margaret, 

"Ah, not even Louis can make up to me for you." 

Margaret's heart thrilled at the words. Louis then 
was not in everything able to crush her often-erring 
positive influence by the power of his negative perfec- 
tion. What was it that impelled her to whisper to the 
boy, 

^*Do not tell him so. It will grieve him." 

She promised to return to him ere long, and made 
Mrs. Lascelles vow that she would summon her if the 
bo/s health gave her any uneasiness. Then she had 
departed, escaping from Foulhav€n before John Malla- 
barr's return from London, and without having again 
seen Louis. Her pride had enabled her to go through 
it all with composure, but the recollection of the wretched 
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altercatioa with Louis had never ceased to pain her; 
nothing had been able to remove the dull, aching misery 
of that memory — a misery varied occasionally by an acuter 
pang — the thought, "He loves me, and I love him, and 
we are lost to one another." 

When questioned by Miss Percival as to the reason 
for her sudden departure fh)m Foulhaven, she had 
replied carelessly that she had got tired of it, and that 
Miss PercivaPs letter had given her a welcome excuse 
for coming home. 

"Then they knew who you really were?" 

"Oh, yes! I explained everything to Mrs. Las- 
celles. We parted the best of friends, and I am going 
to stay with her sometime soon. Meantime, my dear, 
we are going to be very busy getting ready for your 
wedding." 

The preparations went on; the wedding took place; 
and Mrs. Biddulph said farewell to Margaret with an 
air of matronly patronage, as if to assure her of her 
continued affection and good-will, which vastly diverted 
the Lady of the Manor of Beckbridge. 

All tiiis Margaret quickly conned over in her mind> 
as she sat resting a short time before going upstairs to 
lay aside her finery. The firelight played now upon the 
dun hue of her satin and velvet, anon upon the creamy 
old lace, atid the twinkling diamonds, and the lustre of 
her crown of red-gold hair. She closed her eyes and 
lay back in her chair — a lovely woman, in the pride of 
her youth and beauty, thinking, 

"What a short time it is since that night of my 
twenty-first birthday, and yet how much has happened 
in it. I suppose Maurice Biddulph considers that he is 
punishing me by raising that girl above my head. Well, 
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let him ! It pleases him, and does me no harm. Louis — " 
her face changed, and a sigh broke from her lips. "That 
is over. John Mallabarr — it is he whom I ought to love, 
I know, by all niles. If it has to be one of three — 
those tiiree — it should be he. But need it be one of 
them?" 

The door is opened, and her footman announces, 

"A gentleman, ma'am, to see you." 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
"HARD HIT." 

Margaret looked up, slowly at first, and found that 
while her eyes had been closed, darkness had come on, 
but the firelight was still bright, and glowed upon a tall 
figure, a handsome face, good, handsome, and honest; it 
shone into a pair of dark eyes which scrutinized her 
very earnestly; it showed her, in short, the figure of 
John Mallabarr, of whom she had been at that moment 
thinking. 

"Mr. Mallabarr!" she exclaimed, rising to her feet. 
He came forward, holding out his hand, and saying, 
"Yes, it is I. You did not expect to see me." 
She tried to say, "No, but I am very glad to do so," 
but she could not, and he did not seem to expect any 
such assurance. 

He laid down his hat, and stood on the hearth-rug, 
looking at her silently. Margaret perceived a great 
change in him. Her heart sank, with a dismal forebod- 
ing of what was coming. She was soft-hearted, and 
hated to hurt or wound any creature. The idea of 
having to put so noble a creature as this to a moral 
pain of the supremest kind, thrilled her with anguish 
even in anticipation. She had never seen him look so 
well as he did now, with the air of resolution on his 
face which warned her that he had braced himself for 
a struggle and would not tamely yield. What Louis 
Baldwin had said was too true. Mallabarr had indeed 
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been "hard hit" Before he spoke, one wild idea darted 
into Margaret's mind. After all, her instinct, as well as 
her judgment, told her he was the best of these tluree 
men who would each, within so short a time, have cared 
for her,, and told her so — he was noble, simple, true^ and 
high-hearted. After the glimpse she had had of the 
hard and uncompromising side of Louis's nature, she 
feared him. Could she not make up her mind to stake 
her all on one throw, and say "Yes " to John Mallabarr ? He 
would take her as far away from Foulhaven as she chose, 
and for as long as she chose, and she, unless she went out 
of her mind, or were a very bad woman, must gain some 
aifection for him in time. "Horrid speculations!" say« 
Prudery; "improper, nay immodest!" You are very praise- 
worthy, dear Prudery, and an excellent friend, no doubt, 
to those who stand in need of your protection; but you 
cannot do away with the fact that such horrid specula- 
tions do occur daily to women who are both proper and 
modest, and that they are very frequently answered in 
the afiirmative. Before Margaret could give any kind 
of answer to herself, John Mallabarr had taken up his 
parablCj and she was forced to give ear to his words. 

"You will hardly believe that I have been in London 
nearly all this time. I had a great deal of business to 
attend to. Quite unconscious of what was taking place 
at Foulhaven, I quietly remained in town. I came home 
the day bef^e yesterday. Yesterday afternoon I called 
upon Mrs. Lascelles. I asked after you — where you 

were. She told me " 

"That she had been harbouring an impostor." 

**Fou an impostor!" he echoed, scornfully. "That 

shows what false ideas have been put into your head of 

your own angelic goodness. She spoke of you with 

enthusiasm, and with the warmest affection, She said 
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that until you had gone they had had no idea to whaf 
extent you had been the sunshine of their house; that 
you had gone home because a friend of yours was going 
to be married from your house; and also — forgive my 
speaking plainly, but so much depends upon it — because 
she believed you had had a quarrel with Louis Baldwin, 
who had said something that he had no right to say 
to you. She told it me in confidence, because she said 
she felt so sad and lonely, and Louis had quite deserted 
them." 

Mallabarr paused, and looked at her with a wistful 
earnestness. Before that gaze Margaret could neither 
deny nor equivocate. She felt it was no time for de- 
licacy, for scruples, quibblings. She answered him with 
forced composure, 

"Mrs. Lascelles was right. He said things to me 
which I would not allow any man to utter without 
resenting it. I could not remain in a house where I 
was likely to see him often." 

"I did not tell Mrs. Lascelles my purpose. 1 saw 
she was distressed, and I did not wish to distress her 
further. She has not the least idea of what was in my 
mind." 

"I am glad of that," said Margaret, beneath her 
breath. 

"I said I was sorry there had been a quarrel. Per- 
haps, I said, it would soon be made up " 

"Never," said Margaret, frowning. 

"Then," said he, after a pause, and speaking very 
quietly and gently, "will you tell me, Margaret, if there 
will ever be any chance for me — I don't say now, but 
ever?" 

A pause. She sat with pale face and agitated 
breast, her hands clasped before her. Then she sum-* 
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moned up all her resolution, and tried to look at him 
firmly, as she spoke her one word, "No!" but the look 
she met shook her to the very soul. "Hard hit" was a 
small way in which to express John Mallabarr's wound. 
But having once said it, uttered "No!" although in the 
softest of tones, she clung to that monosyllable as to her 
only hope. 

Needless to follow out the scene in detail. Before it 
was over, she was crushed and heart-broken — more 
shattered, if less desperate, than himself. Nothing could 
ever be so terrible again as this. It was nothing short 
of torture to have to see his heart laid bare before 
her — to have to realize the strength of the passion with 
which she had inspired him — ^to see his blanched face 
^to hear his broken voice — ^to behold the utter break- 
down of everything, of firmness, pride, everything, in the 
agony of his pleading. It was no boy's quickly-burning 
passion. It was the deep love of a deep nature. . It 
was, as he said to her once during the interview, "such 
a love as one can only go through once; two such 
passions in a lifetime would kill a man." She still 
maintained her "No!" replying to no arguments, answer- 
ing no questions; unable to realize anything save that 
she must refuse. 

At last she rose from her sofa, on which she had 
thrown herself, and looked at him, repeating the word 
for the twentieth time beneath her breath, and with a 
gaze which was like an appeal for mdl-cy. No one ever 
appealed in vain to John Mallabarr for forbearance — no 
woman, or child, that is. The look did what her voice 
had been unable to accomplish. He stopped, looked 
at her with his haggard eyes from his white face, and 
said, 

"Perhaps I am forgetting myself — I don't quite know 

Made or Marred, etc, 2 1 
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what I am doing; but I think — I must not say any more 
to you." 

With that, and without another syllable — without 
farewell look or valedictory word — he turned, his head 
sinking on his breast, and left the room, never looking 
behind him. "Hard hit," indeed 1 

Margaret, putting her arms on the mantelpiece^ 
buried her face upon them, and stood there for some 
time, too prostrate — in spirit, at least — to move. 

"I went out to see h/e" she thought, wearily. "If 
that is part of life, better never be bom!" 

She roused so far at last as to ring for her maid, 
and tell her that she was ill and could see no one more 
that night. Then she dragged herself upstairs, locked 
herself in her room, and flung herself upon a couch, to 
"weep out the night there," to think of Mallabarr going 
out from her presence into the blackness of night, hope- 
less — a man marred for the rest of his life through love 
for her. 

"It used to be one of my dreams," she thought, 
"that no man who loved me should ever be the worse 
for it, but the better; and now, what of John? what of 
Louis? What of myself? miserable mischief-maker that 
I am!" 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

BLACKFORD GRANGE AGAIN. 

A FEW days afterwards Margaret had a letter from 
Hupert, in which he said, 

"Ever3rthing has become sad since my dearest Mar- 
garet went away. Louis is so dull — you don't know 
how dull. John Mallabarr has gone abroad. He came 
here to say good-bye. He looked very ill, and hardly 
spoke. I think he must have gone for his health, 
though it seems odd to think of an)rthing being the 
matter with him^ doesn't it? I asked him why he -was 
going, and he said, because there was a ghost at Mal- 
labarr Court, and after consulting the most accomplished 
magicians as to how to get rid of it, they all agreed 
with him that paint and paper would be the best means 
of exorcising it. So he is going to have a lot of the 
rooms done up, he says, but he did not seem to know 
much about it. Then I inquired where he was going, 
but he said he didn't know — he was going on what 
the Germans called *a journey into the blue,' and that 
meant a journey to no one knew where, the travellef" 
himself least of all. I never knew John to talk in that 
way before, and to go away before the hunting is over, 
too! He is M. F. H. in these parts, so my father is 
going to act as his deputy till he comes back." 

That was quite enough for Margaret. "Going abroad!'* 
She could well imagine what the words meant to John 
Mallabarr, and with how dreary a ring they sounded in 
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his ears. Perhaps, had it occurred to Mallabarr to make 
a second expedition to Beckbridge Abbey; perhaps, had 
he dropped unawares upon Margaret, as she sat at that 
moment conning Rupert's letter with wet eyes, her heart 
full of rue and pity — a word then, a soul-to-soul glance, 
might have settled things differently — have altered the 
whole course of his life and hers. But, as it happened, 
he was at that very moment at a London railway ter- 
minus, booking himself and his dog to Paris, with the 
vague idea that from that city you could go out all over 
the world, when you had decided to what quarter of the 
said world to direct your steps; and that, should you not 
feel disposed for active travelling, it was a place pro- 
vided with more and merrier means of killing time and 
drowning sorrow than any other in the world. 

For two months, January and February, the time 
dragged on, and Margaret found herself still in her old 
country-house — still unwilling to leave it She had suc- 
ceeded in getting Mrs. Lascelles to promise that when 
the weather was milder, and the spring more advanced, 
she would come to Beckbridge, and bring Rupert with 
her; but one morning she got a letter from the lady, in 
which she said, 

"Will you think me very selfish if I beg you to come 
to us, if only for a short time? Rupert is far from well, 
and he pines for you — at least, he thinks if you were 
only here he would be better. It may be a delusion. 
God knows! but I would fain give it the chance of 
proving a reality. Do try to come. It will be dread- 
fully dull for you — even more so than of old. You know 
how small our circle is. Doubtless Rupert has told you 
that John Mallabarr is away, and no one has the faintest 
idea when he will return. We think it must be some 
love-aflfair; someone, perhaps, whom he met in London, 
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when he was there so long; but his cheering presence 
will not be here to make any variety for you. You need 
not even see Louis Baldwin. He does not come here as 
he used to come. I cannot approve of his treatment of 
you, and I had to tell him so. These are great induce- 
ments, my dear, for a young woman like yourself, are 
they not? And yet I ask you — come for my boy's sake, 
if not for mine!" 

In a few days Margaret was at Blackford Grange. It 
was with a feeling akin to moumfulness that she looked 
around as she alighted at the station, and saw Mr. 
Lascelles standing on the platform, waiting to meet her, 
and realized the difference between this arrival and her 
first one; between this sad raw day of the later February, 
and that beaming afternoon at the end of May. She 
was almost silent as they drove to the Grange, she could 
hardly tell whether joy or sorrow was the stronger when 
they had entered, and Mrs. Lascelles clasped her in her 
arms, and Damaris rushed forward to greet her with 
what was, for her, vehemence. But when she stooped 
over Rupert's couch, and saw his pinched and frostily 
wistful face melting into tears and smiles, and heard 
his "Now I am content," then she knew, and said to her- 
self, "I also am content.'* 

It was the end of February — wild, blustery weather: 
when the tempests lulled, cruel frost set in; and when 
the frost gave way, the storm again broke loose, and so 
there was a great antiphon of the elements, "deep call- 
ing unto deep," winds howling, skies freezing. 

Margaret thought she saw a distinct change for the 
worse in Rupert's health. Though he revived somewhat 
after she came, and loved to have her sit with him, talk 
to him, and read to him, he was yet so weak and ailing 
as to be constantly under Louis Baldwin's care. But 
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Louis and Margaret never met. She seemed to have 
almost an instinctive knowledge when he was in the 
house; and when she knew of his presence there, she 
usually retreated to her own room. Rupert was dis- 
tressed at the estrangement, but not even to please him 
would Margaret unbend. "No, dear," she said, "there 
are some things which cannot be overlooked, and Mr. 
Baldwin has said things of that kind to me. We will 
not talk about it." John Mallabarr was, of course, away. 
Margaret was very glad to find that no one had the 
faintest suspicion of the journey he had taken to Beck- 
bridge. She resolved that no one ever should know of it, 
from her. 

She did not fear to meet Louis; she did not dread 
the encounter in any way. She experienced a deep inner 
unwillingness even to behold him — a strong repugnance 
to looking at him, or being obliged to speak or listen to 
him. The man who has been on the rack, even if he 
recover from his wounds, is not likely to be animated by 
a strong desire to gaze upon the instrument of his suf- 
fering. Louis's words had racked Margaret's soul, and that 
the more intensely because she knew that through it all, 
her regard for him still existed — always would exist. 
She never spoke of him — never mentioned his name, nor 
asked one question concerning him; and even Rupert, 
after one or two futile efforts, ceased to speak of him to 
her. Yet one day, coming in from a short walk, she saw 
Louis's horse standing before the porch, and knew from 
that that he must be visiting Rupert. For the moment 
she forgot. That glossy-brown "Dreadnought" was an 
old friend of hers, and she patted his side, and stroked 
his nose, and exclaimed, 

"Well, old fellow, do you know me again?" 

He did. That was very evident, and said in his ^ 
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language that he was pleased at the meeting. She stood 
by him, still caressing him. Some slight sound caused 
Margaret to start violently, and, with a heart beating 
fast, to glance around, and hurry into the house. Not 
for worlds would she have had the horse's master know 
of that friendly greeting. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

REQUIESCAT IN PACE. 

It was a brilliantly clear afternoon towards the end 
of March. The weather had at last changed. Spring 
was in the air, and her breath was redolent of the pro- 
mise of coming days of brightness. Birds were singing. 
The first early primroses were peeping palely through 
their leaves on the grassy banks. There was a gay show 
of many-hued crocuses and snowdrops in the ribbon 
border which edged the drive, and these flowers seemed 
to smile upwards as the Squire and Margaret Barrington 
rode slowly from the house towards the high road. He 
had long promised to ride with her into the country on 
the first really fine afternoon, and there could be no 
doubt as to the fineness of this afternoon. 

Mrs. Lascelles and her daughter were going for a 
drive in another direction. Rupert, when ^sked what 
he intended to do, said that he should most likely stay 
in, or, if disposed, summon John, and take a turn in the 
garden. They therefore left him, thinking it likely that 
Louis Baldwin would call. 

That was a pleasant ride through the lanes of the 
high lands, with the consciousness of the awakening 
spring ever3nvhere in the air; the twittering birds, the 
gay blue sky, the sea in the distance shining dazzlingly. 
Yet it is often on such very days as these that the 
saddest fancies arise in our minds — the most sorrowful 
thoughts steal into our hearts, just as 
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' ^^Our sweetest songs are those which tell of saddest thought " 

It was thus with Margaret Barrington, as she rode by 
Mr. Lascelles* side, and looking over the brown hedgerows 
on which the first exquisite yellow-green network was 
appearing, beheld, beyond the rolling downs of grass, 
the sea; and, despite the radiant brightness of it all, 
some strange and melancholy lines would steal into her 
head, and repeat themselves in a kind of tune, the 
rhythm of which was kept up by her horse's hoofs — 
those lines which tell how 

*'The swallow has set her six young on the rail, 
And looks seaward; 
The water's in stripes, like a snake, olive-pale^ 
f To the leeward. 

On the weather-side black, spotted white with the wind. 
'Good fortune departs and disaster's behind.' 
Hark the wind with its wants and its infinite wail !" 

' She remembered the drowsy summer afternoon on 
which, months ago, in happy times, Louis had read the 
poem to her and Rupert, and she sighed, while still her 
horse's hoofs marked the rhythm of the words, 

**Good fortune departs, and disaster's behind." 

• 

Their ride was such a long one that it was almost 
dusk, and after six o'clock, when at last they turned in 
at the Grange gates. Slowly they mounted the slope, 
and as they arrived at the door, one of the grooms, who 
seemed to have been sitting in the porch, came forward 
to take their horses. Even in the twilight Margaret 
noticed that the lad's face was grave, even to dejection. 
As Mr. Lascelles lifted her from her horse, the groom 
said to his master, 

"If you please, sir, I was to say that Mr. Baldwin is 
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within, and wants to see you. Mr. Rupert has had^an 
accident" 

"What?" cried Mr. Lascelles, his hale cheek paling,, 
while Margaret, with a sudden terrible dread at her' 
heart, looked speechlessly at the lad, and saw something ' 
in his face which made her glad that Mr. Lascelles had 
hurried forward into the house. She followed him. As . 
they went into the hall, the schoolroom door was opened, 
and Louis Baldwin came out, shutting it after him, and^ 
motioned them into the drawing-room. Even then — , 
even in that moment of great dread and terror— Margaret' 
perceived with a sudden, quick pang, the change which 
had passed over Louis's face. It could not be that all 
that haggardness, that worn and pallid look, and those 
sad eyes, could have been called there by the "accident" 
of this afternoon only. 

"What's the matter? What ails my boy, and has my 
wife come in?" asked Mr. Lascelles, hastily. 

"I hardly know how to tell you what has happened," 
said Louis, "but I think it is best to make no delay' 
about it. While you were all out, Rupert told John that 
he was not going out this afternoon, and that, if John 
liked, he could go out himself, which he did. But i 

Rupert must have changed his mind, for some reason, 
afterwards. Perhaps the beauty of the afternoon tempted 
him. At any rate, he must have left the house and 
gone into the garden. He had made his way down the. 
slope to the bridge " 

"The bridge!" echoed Margaret. 

"And they think — ^John thinks (he was not out long, 
and it was he who found him) he may have been trying 

to gather some of the flowers on the bank at least, 

he lost his balance and fell in. He — ^the poor boy wasr 
drowned — dead," said Louis, speaking with almost pas* « 
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sionate grief; "They fortunately got him into the house 
and had me here before his mother returned." 
, "Ah, his mother!" gasped the Squire, who had been 
leaning trembling against the wall. "My wife — where- 
is she?" 

"They carried him to the schoolroom," said Louis. 
*<She is there: and no one can move her. I have been; 
with her, but she neither looked at me nor spoke " 

But Mr. Lascelles was gone. Louis did not finish 
his sentence. A sob choked his voice. He turned away 
to one of the windows, and raising his arm, leaned his 
head against it, and looked out upon the garden, and 
the terrace; upon the sloping green bank, the rushing 
stream, and the grey stone bridge. 

"Ah!" he exclaimed at last, with a sort of passionate 
protest in his voice, "the place will be haunted for 
them from henceforth. How will they live here with 
that prospect staring at them?" 

He paced about the room, choking back the tears 
that would rise. His life had not been too cheerful of 
late — his reflections not too soothing to his amour propre. 
And he had loved Rupert with the love of a friend, a 
brother, and a benefactor, ever since he had begun to 
be his stay in pain and illness. 

Margaret, about to leave the room, broke her vow. 
She had said she would not even speak to Louis Baldwin 
until he had apologized to her. 

"Do you think he died soon?" she asked. 

"I imagine so," was the answer, as he suddenly 
ceased his hasty walk, and stood still, looking at her. 
"At least," he pursued, speaking rapidly as he averted 
his eyes, "you may comfort yourself with this assurance 
— he has been spared a long, lingering illness, suffering 
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and misery drawn out indefinitely, and death at the end' 
of all. He was much worse, but the worst was yet to 
come. He has escaped it 'Whom the gods love, die 
young.' " 

"I am glad to know that," said Margaret, leaving 
the room. "May he rest in peace," she whispered to 
herself, as she went up the stairs. "In peace — at last!'*' 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
"FOR HIS SAKE, IF NOT FOR MINE." 

7 Late in the afternoon, two days afterwards, Margaret 
went into the school-room. Rupert had never been re- 
moved from there. His coffin stood now on a low stand 
in the centre of the darkened room, which had always 
been considered peculiarly his room, and which con- 
tained all his books, and the other objects he had cared 
for; his little collections of stones and fossils, and mine- 
rals and plants — all the things with which he had been 
wont to while away, or try to while away, his hours of 
lassitude and pain. A sob rose in Margaret's throat as 
she went forward, and saw the orderliness of each thing, 
and realized that his poor little pale hands would never 
disturb them more. The men were coming that night 
to close up for ever this his last narrow resting place, 
and she wished before that to lay on his breast some 
flowers, and once more to touch his forehead with her 
lips in farewell. She carried in her hand a bunch of 
white and yellow narcissi — his favourite flowers. How 
often they had smiled together over the myth of the 
beauteous youth who had gazed upon his own reflection 
in the well's dark depths, until at last he had died for 
love of his own beauty. "I shall never die of that, Mar- 
i^garet," he used to tell her, with his half-cynical, half- 
amused little laugh. 

Slowly, after looking long upon the cold and quiet 
face of the dead boy, she began to dispose her flowers 
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upon his breast and over his folded hands, in the shape 
of a rude, but simple cross. Her tears streamed upon 
them, as she went on with the work, until she was almost 
blinded, and had at last to cease for a moment Cover- 
ing her face with her handkerchief, she wept for awhile. 
At last, looking up again, she perceived that she was 
not alone. Louis was standing on the other side of that 
still figure, and looking at her in silence. 

"Have you, too, come to take a last good-bye?" asked 
Margaret, scarcely above a whisper. 

"Yes; I could not let him go without. I am glad 
you are putting more flowers there." 

With a quick, impulsive movement, Margaret held 
but towards him those which still remained in her hand. 

"Will you not finish it?" she said. 

He took the flowers from her: their hands and eyes 
met at the same time. Louis's were dark and troubled; 
Margaret's were in a mist of tears. He placed all the 
rest of the flowers, and then, folding his hands, looked 
at her again, and presently said, in a low voice, and 
one which was not altogether steady, 

** Margaret, I have sinned against you — but I have 
repented in all humility. Can you forgive me — for his 
sake, if not for mine?" 

The words were familiar in Margaret's ears. She 
had said them herself. His mother had begged her to 
come to them, "if not for my sake, for Rupert's." Now 
Louis used them. Many things had been done, many* 
forgiven, "for Rupert's sake." She held out her hand, 
saying tremulously, 

"For both, Louis, and freely, if you will extend the 

same grace to me." 

"If you think you need it, yes," he answered. 
♦ # # * * 
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Rupert "sleeps well" after the "fitftil fever" of his 
young life. Never again had Margaret Barrington and 
Louis Baldwin any great quarrel, after their reconcilia- 
tion that afternoon. Yet in the years that came after- 
wards, of their wedded life, though they clung together, 
there were moments of disillusion that were almost ter- 
rible. It is not a perfect marriage — how many such 
marriages are ever consummated! But it is a very fairly 
successful marriage, as marriages go. 

It was a long time before John Mallabarr returned 
to the house of his fathers, to try whether the ghost had 
been successfully exorcised. Many things happened to 
him in after days, but this is not the place in which 
they will be recorded. 

Mrs. Pierce always has and always will maintain that 
she knew Margaret Barrington would make a mess of 
her affairs when she was left to her own guidance — that 
she might certainly have had Maurice Biddulph if she 
had played her cards properly, and that in any case she 
ought to have made a brilliant marriage. 

The Baldwins and the Biddulphs are, and are likely 
to remain, on terms amical if not cordial. Mrs. Biddulph 
has so far become accustomed to the glories of her new 
position that it rather annoys her than otherwise when 
her husband tells her with amiable patronage that she 
makes a very good wife, and is a favourable specimen 
of "promotion by merit." Louis Baldwin has never got 
quite reconciled to his wife's fortune^ nor she to his dis- 
like to it. 

THE END. 
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